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Editorials 


A CARDINAL ON EVOLUTION 
\ RECENT issue of Etudes, the monthly periodical of 


the French Jesuits, carried an article by His Eminence 

Cardinal Achille Liénart, Bishop of Lille, entitled 
“The Christian and the Progress of Science.’” Of these twelve 
luminous pages the editor of Etudes says that “they will quiet 
the misgivings of many souls and constitute a precious en- 
couragement for many theologians.” Others will believe that 
not only theologians, but all Catholic thinkers will -derive 
from them a new impetus in the arduous and important task 
of reconciling modern science with unchanging Faith. 

The article contains three parts: (1) a short summary of 
the theory of evolution as held by scientists today; (2) a com- 
parison of the nature of science with the nature of faith; (3) a 
comparison and reconciliation of certain data of science with 
the teachings of Faith. His Eminence writes: 


One can say that paleontology has succeeded in discovering, by means of 
exact observations, the history of life. It has even caught the inner movement 
of this history under the aspect of a slow evolution which, starting from the 
most rudimentary stage, has produced beings of an increasing perfection, 
until it reached, in the person of man, the dawn of the spirit. For paleontology 
the fact of evolution, that is, of the passage of life from one species to 
another, and consequently of the animal origin of the human body, is nowadays 
considered as established. At the “Colloques de Paléontologie” which brought 


1§, Em. le Cardinal Liénart, “Le Chrétien devant les Progrés de la Science,” Etudes, 
décembre 1947, pp. 289-300. 
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together in Paris, during April of this year, some of the best paleontologists 
and biologists of France, England, America and Sweden, all of them, without 
distinction of philosophical tendencies, were unanimous on that point.’ 


His Eminence rejects the claims of both the “reckless un- 
believers” who would reject faith in the name of science, and 
of the “timid Christians” who believe “that they are entitled, 
in the name of faith, to reject the discoveries of science, to 
deny them and even to ask the Church to condemn them.” 

Both of these extremes will be avoided by those who dis- 
tinguish carefully between science and faith. Science starts 
from a direct observation of the concrete facts; it locates them 
carefully in space and in time, it tries to establish their con- 
stant relations in order to discover the laws of nature. It studies 
the whole material universe, but considers only the secondary 
causes. Faith, on the other hand, starts from the word of God 
and reaches another part of the truth which is beyond the 
scope of science. 


However, since God’s work, even in the order of grace, is realized in this 
world and among men, it happens that the Bible touches points which are 
also the object of science or of history. We should notice, however, that the 
Bible has its own way of doing so. In the inspired writings data of this kind 
are not presented in the precise form of a scientific or historical document 
as we understand a document today. In order to present the truth the 
Bible uses the whole gamut of literary forms, from popular narrations or 
poetic compositions which have no scientific character, up to more objective 
forms which still bear the marks of science and of history as they were 
formerly conceived among the Semites.* 


2 ,.on peut dire que la paléontologie a réussi 4 découvrir, au moyen d’observations 
précises, l’histoire de la vie. Elle en a méme saisi le mouvement interne, sous |’aspect 
d’une lente évolution qui, a4 partir du stade le plus rudimentaire, a produit des étres 
de plus en plus perfectionnés jusqu’a ce qu’elle ait abouti, en la personne de |’homme, 
a l’éveil de l’esprit. Pour elle, le fait de l’évolution, c’est-a-dire du passage de la vie 
d’une espéce a une autre, et par conséquent de l’origine animale du corps humain, est 
maintenant considéré comme un fait acquis. Lors des “Colloques de Paléontologie” 
qui ont réuni a Paris, au mois d’avril de cette année, une élite de paléontologistes et 
de biologistes de France, d’Angleterre, d’Amérique, de Suéde, tous, sans distinction 
de tendances philosophiques, ont été unanimes sur ce point” (p. 291). 

3“Cependant, parce que l’oeuvre de Dieu, méme dans l’ordre de la grace, se réalise 
en ce monde et parmi les hommes, il arrive que la Bible touche 4 des points qui 
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A footnote reminds us that although “all that is formally 
taught is guaranteed by inerrancy,” we must nevertheless 
“carefully determine what is formally taught, and here the 
distinction of the literary forms must be used.” 

Cardinal Liénart takes up four topics about which, at first 
sight, science may seem to contradict the teachings of Revela- 
tion—the narrative of creation, as found in the first chapters 
of the Bible; the dogma of the creation of the world by God; 
the dogma of original justice and of the preternatural gifts; 
and, finally, the dogma of original sin and of universal re- 
demption. 

As to the narrative of creation, His Eminence points out 
that, in spite of the great differences existing between the 
biblical account and the way paleontology describes the origin 
of living beings, there is full agreement in regard to the essen- 
tial lines. Both the Bible and science describe a gradual ascent 
from lower to higher forms culminating finally in man. Such a 
fundamental agreement, he argues, cannot be explained by a 
mere coincidence but only by a primitive divine revelation. 
Hence 























We have no need to give up the biblical text in order to satisfy science, nor 
to reject science in order to keep our faith. The only modification which is 
called for is in our way of interpreting the text of the Bible; nor need we 
hesitate to broaden our interpretation in accordance with the data of science. 
... The Christian is faithful to his principles when he accepts the established 
facts and when he modifies his interpretation of the inspired text accordingly. 
Hence he admits that the creative work of God has continued during hundreds 
of millions of years.‘ 















relévent par ailleurs de la science ov de l’histoire. Mais il faut remarquer qu’elle 
a sa maniére 4a elle de le faire. Chez elle, les données de ce genre ne se présentent 
pas sous la forme précise d’un document de science ou d’histoire, au sens ot nous 
Yentendons aujourd’hui. Elle emploie pour s’exprimer toute la gamme des genres 
littéraires, depuis les récits populaires ou les compositions poétiques qui n’ont rien 
de scientifique, jusqu’a certaines formes plus objectives mais qui portent encore les 
marques de la science et de histoire, telles qu’on les concevait jadis chez les Sémites.” 
(pp. 293, 294). 

4“Nous n’avons donc pas 4 abandonner le texte biblique pour satisfaire a la 
science, ni a rejeter la science pour garder notre foi. La seule chose qu’il faille 
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Can we reconcile our belief in God the Creator with the 
fact of evolution? Without any difficulty. Scientists have de- 
scribed the great stages of the development of life; they may 
discover the physical and biological laws which explain that 
development. But how will they explain life itself? Whence 
did life receive this marvelous power of evolution? Why did 
it culminate in man? What is the origin of our immaterial 
intelligence? These questions force our minds to go beyond 
the secondary causes, to the First Cause, God, the Creator of 
the Universe. 

How can we reconcile the animal origin of the human body 
with the dogma of original justice and of the preternatural 
gifts which accompanied it? 


Although, in its physical being, primitive humanity appears still very near 
to animality, and only gradually reached the perfection of its distinctive 
features, yet it started to be humanity only when it possessed a soul. But 
since God gave it this soul, why could He not have created it in the state of 
original justice and endowed it with the preternatural gifts? It is true that 
such privileges surprise us more in a human being who is still evolving than 
they would in a human being who came out of the divine hands in the 
fullness of his physical perfections. But this merely subjective impression 
does not matter. Here again faith is in the domain of its competence.® 


In the present state of science there is no difficulty in regard 
to the dogmas of original sin and of universal redemption. 
Difficulties would only arise if ‘“polygenism” were an estab- 


modifier, c’est notre maniére d’interpréter le texte biblique et nous ne devons pas 
hésiter a élargir cette interprétation, selon les données de la science . . . le chrétien 
est fidéle 4 ses principes en acceptant les faits établis et en modifiant en conséquence 
son interprétation du texte inspiré. I] admet donc que l’oeuvre créatrice de Dieu 
s’est poursuivie pendant des centaines de millions d’années”’ (pp. 296, 297). 

5“Si, dans son étre physique, l’humanité primitive apparait encore proche de 
lanimalité et n’a atteint que lentement a la perfection de ses traits distinctifs, 
elle n’a cependant commencé a étre l’humanité qu’au jour ot elle a possédé une Ame. 
Dés lors qu’il lui donnait une 4me, pourquoi Dieu n’aurait-il pas pu la créer dans 
létat de justice originelle et y ajouter par surcroit les dons préternaturels? Certes, 
de tels priviléges nous étonnent davantage en un étre humain en voie d’évolution 
qu’en un homme qui serait sorti des mains de Dieu doué d’emblée de sa perfection 
physique. Mais qu’importe cette impression toute subjective? Ici encore la foi est 
dans le domaine de sa compétence” (pp. 298,299). 
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lished fact. Polygenism claims that mankind does not descend 
from one single primitive couple, but derives from many 
original stems which appeared in various parts of the earth. 
Some scientists favor this view, but many others prefer 
“monogenism” or the theory of the original unity of the 
human species. Hence 







..+ We must refrain from discussing prematurely doctrinal questions which 
the progress of science does not bring up and will perhaps never bring up. 
On the other hand, it would be absurd for us to dictate a priori a final answer 
to these questions . . . Hence the only attitude which befits the Christian is 
to wait until science has spoken. And we can wait without fear and keep 
entire our faith in the existence of original sin in all men and in the reality of 
universal redemption, for here faith is in the domain of its competence and 
science will never contradict it. The most that science could do, by facing 
us with well-established facts which might raise some difficulty, would be to 
lead us in this domain, as in the domain of creation, toward a more perfect 
interpretation of the data of God’s word.® 


Fordham University. 















J. DONCEEL. 





* %* * 


PERMANENT POLITICAL EXPERIMENT 






N HIS keynote speech opening the Republican Party’s 
national convention in Philadelphia on June 21, Governor 
Dwight H. Green of Illinois recalled a famous dictum 
of the most universally revered sage of our Founding Fathers: 
‘We have, as Benjamin Franklin said here in Philadelphia, 
a republic, if we can keep it.” 
If one took at face value all the charges and countercharges 
6“ ..nous devons nous garder d’agiter prématurément des questions de doctrine 
que les progrés de la science ne nous posent pas et ne nous poseront peut-étre jamais. 
Il serait d’ailleurs absurde de notre part de prétendre leur fournir par anticipation 
une solution définitive . . . La seule attitude qui convienne au chrétien est donc 
d’attendre que la science se soit prononcée. Nous pouvons d’ailleurs attendre sans 
crainte en gardant notre foi entiére a l’existence du péché originel chez tous les 
hommes et a la réalité de la rédemption universelle, car la foi est ici dans le domaine 
de sa compétence et la science ne la démentira pas. Tout au plus pourrait-elle, en nous 
mettant devant des faits bien établis qui souléveraient quelque difficulté, nous 
acheminer, sur ce point comme sur celui de la création, vers une interprétation plus 
parfaite des données de la parole de Dieu” (pp. 299,300). 
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of our two major parties, as they launched their presidential 
campaigns of 1948, only an incurable optimist could hope 
for the survival of the Republic. Even the most independent 
voter must have had misgivings when he saw both parties 
split wide open by dissensions on fundamental issues, when 
he read that the President (not without reason) termed the 
Fightieth Congress the “worst” in our entire history, and his 
opponents (also not without reason) drew up an imposing 
catalogue of alleged blunderings and ineptitudes on the part 
cf the incumbent Administration. The spectacle of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of our national Government 
brawling with each other in a Pennsylvania Avenue street- 
fight was enough to cause anxieties in the stoutest heart. As 
for the Judiciary, although we are spared the sight of open 
breaches of propriety (with the exception of the unpre- 
cedented Jackson-Black feud), many of us are shocked by the 
almost total disregard of our dearest traditions in such deci- 
sions as that of Mr. Justice Black and his colleagues in the 
McCollum case. 

When we are told, again and again, that representative 
government is “on trial” in America, how do we react—if at 
all? Most of us seem to regard the proposition as, at worst, 
somewhat hysterical, or, at best, as an innocuous means of 
filling the interminable pages of The Congressional Record. 
Congressmen seem to feel neglected. They would like to have 
us turn away from our daily chores to pay more heed to their 
antics. This is old stuff, anyway. America is far too great 
in natural and human resources to go under, no matter how 
inept our politicians show themselves. 

This complacent and even lethargic attitude reminds one 
of the mental condition of the proprietors of an old business 
corporation which has earned a comfortable living for the 
family for so long that they take it for granted. They no 
longer put their backs into the enterprise the way their grand- 
father did. Sons and grandsons live off the business he built 
up, mindful of all the opportunities of club life and travel 
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they can afford, but unmindful of the challenges of competitors 
with improved equipment and techniques and with vigorous, 
hard-working personnel. This is old stuff, too, until the au- 
ditors announce the dismal fact of insolvency and advise the 
family to make the best of a bad mess and liquidate their assets. 

The question whether any people, no matter how copious 
their natural and human resources, can successfully govern 
themselves can never be answered with finality. Democracy, 
like any other system of government, enjoys no charisma of 
immortality. Under favorable conditions, any system can be 
made to endure for centuries. Each form of government 
survives only as long as the conditions necessary for its survival 
persist. Some of the conditions necessary for the survival 
of democracy in the United States are present: we have the 
geographic advantages, we have the traditions, we have a 
going concern, we have a “democratic” people. But the age 
in which we are living imposes heavier burdens on our de- 
mocracy than any previous example of this form of govern- 
ment has ever had to bear. We have sustained grievous losses 
in two world wars, and now find ourselves under the necessity 
of girding ourselves for a third. If the threat of Russian 
Communism is no greater than was the threat of Fascism, we 
must remember that our sister democracies, especially Great 
Britain and France, are now in a tottering condition. Their 
history affords no excuse for complacency. If we are tc survive 
as a democracy, we shall have to carry them on our shoulders 
instead of marching side by side with them. The closing 
days of the second session of the Eightieth Congress revealed 
an ominous disagreement in the House of Representatives with 
the only policy which promises to see us through. To succeed 
in carrying out an agreed-upon policy will test our capacities 
to the breaking point. To be unable to maintain agreement 
on the policy itself will surely spell disaster. 

This danger of failure in our foreign policy, which has its 
parallels in domestic policy, brings us face to face with the 
searching questions which have been asked for centuries about 
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the ability of our nation, “or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated,” to “long endure.’”” From Machiavelli to Stalin, 
through an imposing catalogue of authoritarian, socialistic, 
Marxist and fascist statesmen and writers, the ineptitude of 
human beings to exercise control over their governments with- 
out sacrificing strength and efficiency has been shouted from 
the housetops. Within democracies themselves, or at least 
from the pens of profound political and historical analysts 
friendly to democracy, have poured repeated warnings of its 
pitfalls. One cannot laugh off thinkers of the caliber of Burke, 
John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, Acton, Walter Lippmann, Ma- 
dariaga, Ortega y Gasset, Gaetano Mosca, Laski, Brandeis, 
von Hayek and even Lenin. 

Jefferson was right, of course, in proposing popular educa- 
tion as the bulwark of popular government. But both terms 
of his proposition have changed since his days almost beyond 
recognition. “Popular government” then was a comparatively 
simple affair. It meant mostly local government, and not 
much of that. Today it has reached a stage of complexity 
so great that a reader of the daily newspapers must be fairly 
well grounded in all the social sciences to understand the first 
thing about many governmental policies. Only a few specialists 
can claim to understand them fully. There is incomparably 
more governmental activity, it is incomparably more technical, 
and most of it is on a national or even an international scale. 
And what do we mean by “popular education” for citizenship 
in the United States today? Is it possible to raise the level of 
mass education to a point where ordinary citizens will be able 
to make competent judgments about national military, agricul- 
tural, commercial, financial, labor, and other policies? How 
can we entrust to “experts” decisions and administration in 
technical fields without losing popular control over them? 


1MAN AND THE STATE: Modern Political Ideas. Edited by William Ebenstein. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, 1947. Pp. xvi, 781. $5.00. Part II, pp. 183-321, is devoted 
to “Antidemocratic Thought.” But the pressing problems of democracy are exposed 
by a host of writers throughout the entire volume. 
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How can we guarantee that our people will take the trouble 
to keep informed, will have at their disposal the necessary 
information, and will use it, not for selfish, but for public 
purposes? To these direct inquiries, on which the successful 
operation of our American democracy hinges, we can return 
no clear-cut answers. The functions of citizens under a system 
of self-government are forever changing. Whether they can 
find means of measuring up to them depends on how hard they 
work at it. That is why democracy is, and must always be, a 
permanent political experiment, the issue of which is ever in 
the balance. 
The University of Detroit. ROBERT C. HARTNETT. 


* * 


THE POEMS OF ALLEN TATE 


ERE I not acquainted with the prose writings of 
V \ Allen Tate, I am certain that I could not conceive 
of any rewarding approach to his verse.’ In his 
critical writings, Mr. Tate has been the advocate, more or 
less, of the poem as a thing-in-itself; the poetic emotion, he 
has said, is something entirely peculiar to the poem and 
poetry exemplifies a type of knowledge no other form of 
writing realizes. The poet approaches his object—and his 
object is nothing but his poem—with a directness that stands 
in contrast to what Mr. Tate has called Platonic allegory. 
Platonic allegory, as I gather, is that type of literature which 
is based on the assumption that aesthetic contemplation is not 
sufficient—the final warrant for such contemplation, to the 
Platonist’s way of thinking, is that its object is morally useful. 
Not necessarily so, says Mr. Tate; aesthetic contemplation 
is a self-contained discipline exercised in the making of a 
poem toward nothing but the making of a poem. 
A good number of Mr. Tate’s poems seem to be the results of 
just such a discipline. I say “seem” because, frankly, I do 





* 





1PoEeMs, 1922-1947. By Allen Tate. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 
Pp. 208. $2.50. 
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not understand many of them. Here, it might be argued, I 
reveal the bias which necessitates my approaching the poems 
by way of their author’s prose: the poems are not to be 
“understood” ; they are objects calling for disinterested regard, 
such as we give, or should give, to a still-life painting, whether 
something so apparently edible as a plate of fruit of the 
Dutch school or such a thoroughgoing re-organization of the 
everyday external world as one of the collations of Braque. 
(The theory can be, and usually is, refined beyond this, 
proceeding with the argument that there is, intrinsically, noth- 
ing more “everyday” about the world of Vermeer than the 
world of Picasso, that the reality in these matters is the paint- 
er’s vision. ) 

But I find that the more one of Mr. Tate’s poems is an 
object-in-itself, that the more peculiar it is (in a nonin- 
vidious sense), the less is my aesthetic response; it is only 
the poem that is susceptible of something like a Platonic 
approach, the one that can be got at through the generalizing 
faculties of the mind, that renders me any aesthetic pleasure. 
The twenty-eight trimeter lines of “The Eagle” are, I guess, 
concerned with death, with the Day of Judgment, with the 
contrasting transience and eternity of man’s condition, and, 
like most poems, with more besides; and in dealing with these 
things Mr. Tate has made an “object” which has the appear- 
ance of being a thoughtfully contrived exercise in rhetoric; 
but the uncertainty in which I am left concerning everything 
but the poem-as-object is so great that my only response is one 
of intense annoyance. 

On the other hand, in “The Paradigm” I find Mr. Tate 
commenting, if the word will be forgiven, on something out 
of Dante; it seems to me that he is making a general statement 
of moral significance, and I experience an aesthetic pleasure 
in apprehending this statement through Mr. Tate’s economical 
and elliptical language and his plays on the image of Paolo 
and Francesca borne along in the terrible breeze. It is true 
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that out of this poem I get a particular experience, though I 
am not aware I have ever had an experience that was not 
particular; and I do get that experience with an immediacy, 
mysteriously involved in the poem’s language, which is absent 
from prose; but so far as I can determine the initial, and 
inescapable, step in communication, in its turn the preliminary 
to aesthetic experience in poetry’s case, has been something 
in the way of a universal. Poetry, Ezra Pound said a good 
time ago, should be as least as well written as prose; and it 
shouldn’t, perhaps we might add, demand any more faculties 
in the reader than does prose, even though it calls for a dif- 
ferent kind of attention. 

Those poems of Mr. Tate’s in which I recognize the in- 
forming intention (and I have tried to suggest that there 
must be an element of re-cognition, however much something 
further is added after that) seem to me very effective and ex- 
pertly contrived. Mr. Tate, like so many Southern writers 
from Poe on, is fascinated by a quality of Gothic horror, 
though in its evocation he is superior to most in that he does 
not depend on horrendous paraphernalia but on his manipula- 
tion of the commonplace and his insight into the mind’s land- 
scape. Again, as might be expected of a Southern Agrarian 
and self-proclaimed traditionalist, Mr. Tate is especially skill- 
ful in suggesting the continuance of the past in the present, 
the persistence of common elements in the stream of time, 
which is, nevertheless, a stream that transforms all things. 
In presenting the desiccation of emotion attending unbelief, 
he shows in a moving way how the unbelieving mind returns 
upon itself for the substance of its experience and there in 
wandering mazes always meets the image of madness. In deal- 
ing with religious themes, Mr. Tate is chiefly concerned with 
a personally experienced insufficiency of faith, which the heart 
demands but refuses to accept (the conflict between head and 
heart is, of course, one of the great fictions of determined 
skepticism). So far as I can make it out, again, the question 
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that engages Mr. Tate is the one he asks of Yeats in a poem 
to the memory of the Irishman: 


I asked the master Yeats 
Whose great style could not tell 
Why it is man hates 

His own salvation, 

Prefers the way to hell, 

And finds his last safety 

In the self-made curse that bore 
Him towards damnation... . 


Here Mr. Tate is in the center of the modern tradition, 
for since Baudelaire and Rimbaud the poetic sensibility has 
given itself over to the exploration of damnation, writing out 
of that state so far as it can be willed and imaginatively under- 
gone on earth, rather than looking on it, as did Dante, as one 
of the necessary, but individually quite avoidable, conditions 
of the free acceptance of the great burning rose of salvation. 

In other ways, too, Mr. Tate is in the modern tradition— 
the muted literary allusions (“Eat dish and bowl to take that 
sweet land in!’’), the Metaphysical wit (“Green France was 
overrun/With caterpillar feet”), and the confusion of the 
senses (‘Crushing the world with such a light”). Perhaps it 
is my lack of learning which misses many of the first and 
prevents my discovering sense where sense is: I am sure 
“delirium assails the cliff/Of Norway” in “Death of Little 
Boys” has a reference beyond the obvious metaphor—for 
otherwise what is it doing in the un-Norwegian locus of the 
poemr—but I am joined by poets so well-read as Professors 
Ransom and Winters in not knowing what the reference is and 
in therefore getting only the minimum content of the phrase. 
In many of what I take to be the plays of Metaphysical wit, 
I simply do not follow the associations by which they are 
made, and the indicated conclusion is that either I am ex- 
cessively obtuse or Mr. Tate unduly subtle. I may be a low 
type of guinea pig (and I intend no irony), but I am one 
with a persistent appetite for verse, so that my responding 
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with the wrong reflex, or none, makes Mr. Tate as culpable 
as myself. The confusion of the senses often appears an ar- 
bitrary business of the unusual, resulting, for my taste, in 
metaphors so mixed as to be unintentionally funny: the tactics 
of shock repeated often enough defeat themselves. What all 
these things amount to is a sort of basic failure in politeness—a 
demand on the reader in excess of anything he can courteously 
be expected to render, an insistence on an effort for which 
there can be no commensurate reward. I have prosecuted 
my inquiry out of professional zeal, but what of the amateur 
without whom modern verse will—if it has not already done 
so—lose itself in a final Alexandrianism? 

The answer to this may be that the elect alone can preserve 
poetry under modern conditions, that on the great modern sea 
of vulgarity the craft of poetry (and the pun is intended) can 
be kept afloat only by a discipline and endurance equal to the 
desperate situation and, to use Gide’s famous metaphor, a 
ruthless chopping off the clinging hands. In taking his place 
in his boat, Mr. Tate has committed to its voyage a very lofty 
order of talent (see “Ode to the Confederate Dead,” the first 
of “Sonnets at Christmas,” or “The Twelve’), but I can’t help 
feeling that all of us, in the craft or wildly clutching at the 
gunwales, are still hopelessly at sea. 

Bethlehem, Conn. GEOFFREY STONE. 


* 
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A FRENCH CATHOLIC LOOKS AT KAFKA 













observer wonder how a writer whose work is so com- 
plex, even enigmatic from many points of view, and 
whose symbols are often so disconcerting can touch so many 


Tote extraordinary success of Kafka’s books’ makes the 







1Among the works of Kafka which have recently been translated and published in 
the United States are the following: 

Tue D1arigs OF FRANZ KAFKA 1910-1913. Edited by Max Brod. New York: Schocken 
Books Inc., 1948. Pp. 345. $3.75. 
ParaBLes. By Franz Kafka. New York; Schocken Books, Inc., 1947. Pp. 127. $1.50. 
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hearts. Why does he strike a sympathetic chord in so many 
people? There can be no doubt as to the answer. In a society 
fascinated by the vertiginous emotion of utter negation and 
conscious, without wishing to admit it, of a great lack, the 
work of Kafka has symbolic significance. Its very popularity 
bears witness to the horror aroused by this negation and to the 
despair caused by this lack. The man of the twentieth century 
recognizes himself in it. 

A great deal has already been written about Kafka. It is 
some fourteen long years since a little group of us discovered 
his mysterious books. Today, one can hardly open a literary 
magazine without finding some comment on him. But, until 
recently, critics had not penetrated the humdrum appearances 
of Kafka’s life and his system of symbols to discover the secret 
spring which fed his genius. Even when Jean Garrive put his 
finger upon the broad sense of the Czech novelist’s philosophy 
by speaking of his “negative theology,” the majority of com- 
mentators saw in his work only the tragic mask and the pro- 
found expression of distress. It is the merit of Robert Roche- 
fort, the author of Kafka ou l’irréductible espoir, published by 
René Julliard, to have shown that behind Kafka’s tragic 
exterior there is a kind of Messianic waiting, the prescience of 
happiness and salvation; behind the dark face of his work, 
there is a luminous one. 

Over and over again, Kafka spoke in his books of his 
“mission,” of his “mandate” received from no one, of an 
impossible task which he had to accomplish. In what did this 
task consist? Robert Rochefort has tried to define it. Tracing 
with painstaking care the line which joins the many signposts 
in Kafka’s tales and intimate journals, he has re-created for us 
a picture full of grandeur which, surprising though it may 
seem, impresses itself upon the reader with irrefutable con- 
viction. 

Kafka, with his cold intelligence and violent soul enamored 
of the absolute, was, like Gregor Samsa, the pitiful hero of 
Metamorphosis, reduced by his father to the level of “ver- 
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min”; at an early age, he began to wonder where he could find 
“the spiritual possibility of living.” The only answer he dis- 
covered was in the affirmation of nothingness. Devoured by 
metaphysical anxiety, overwhelmed by a sense of irremediable 
guilt, feeling himself incapable of being justified in a universe 
where God existed, he wished, literally, to prove nothingness, 
to transform his feeling of non-being into a certainty, in the 
mad hope that, once delivered from the weight of his anguish, 
he could live freely, “floating with the stream.” In other words, 
to express his attempt in Pauline terms, he wanted to escape 
the law and to challenge it. 

To understand this negative effort—which, if it had suc- 
ceeded, would have resulted only in the author’s annihilation 
—we must look at it in perspective, the perspective of Israel 
and its tradition. Eager, as a Jew, to put an end to the waiting 
of Israel, and, as a man, to free men from the burden which he 
carried upon his own shoulders, he sought, by strictly human 
means, to “drown death in victory,” as St. Paul says. He 
wished to be the Messiah of a world without a Messiah, a kind 
of dark Christ, a witness and a prophet of a negative universe 
where, to quote Nietzsche’s famous phrase, “God is dead.” He 
pursued this objective, Satanic in the literal meaning of the 
word, with a heroism, a lucidity, a severity toward himself 
and a spirit of sacrifice comparable to those of the mystics. 
His failure, therefore, takes on a witness-like significance to 
which a Christian cannot remain indifferent. 

For, in truth, the result of his effort was nothing more than 
failure. From the entire series of his books—The Trial, 
America, The Great Wall of China, and so many others—one 
horrible impression stands out as the dominant one: that man 
can do nothing and can love nothing, that he is the helpless 
prey of the monsters of time, law and society. But—and it is 
here that the negative message has a positive aspect—the cer- 
tainty is also apparent in all his work that, in a system domi- 
nated by absence, in which life has no other meaning than 
nothingness, man ceases to be man. An implacable logic 
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requires that in the time of “the death of God,” the human 
person should cease to exist, that he should be reduced to the 
level of an insect, a mole, a monkey or a sort of robot. This is 
the inner sense of Kafka, the sense which we in our times must 
meditate with the deepest attention. 

As for him, having passed through all the phases of the 
spiritual search, he seems to have realized the vise in which he 
was caught, and to have wished, at the end of his life, to escape 
from it. The order that he gave to burn all his books, hence- 
forth useless witnesses to his spiritual revolt, seems, to prove 
that he really understood his situation. Stricken with tubercu- 
losis, knowing full well that he must soon die, he was perhaps 
not a believer, but he was certainly a repentant rebel. Robert 
Rochefort has shown conclusively how, beyond the Satanic 
experiment he had pursued, Kafka found, in suffering itself, 
humble and secret reasons for hope; how, at the end, his mes- 
sage changed. The hunger for nothingness which he had 
savored, once this nothingness became an approaching reality, 
was transformed into another hunger. The witness of absence, 
by his very despair, was irresistibly driven to the desire for 
presence. Thus—and it is this which, in the last analysis, ex- 
plains his present fame—he came to embody completely the 
craving of modern man who, as he grows ever more incapable 
of living, is ever more forcibly compelled to recognize his own 
failure; whose own anguish leads him to recognize, with 
Kafka, that “to believe means to be.” 


Neutlly, France. DANIEL-Rops. 

















Georges Bernanos 
1888—1948 


HELMUT HATZFELD 


EORGES BERNANOS,' born on February 20, 1888, 

in Paris, inherited from his father’s ancestors Spanish 

blood, which may account for his being primarily 
religious in his interests; his mother’s family belongs to the 
French province of Berry, which may explain his critical and 
sociological capacities as a moraliste. Both gifts together made 
him a wholehearted advocate of the spiritual reality and 
moral standards as against all kinds of psychoanalytical escap- 
ism, “l’étrange érudition de Siegmund Freud” (J 65), or 
existentialist evasion, “certaines conjonctures ou l’homme ne 
sent plus Dieu que comme un obstacle” (J 308). Therefore 
Denis Saurat could not help writing: “As for Bernanos, he is 
a giant among the Catholics. Be on your guard when you meet 
him!” Educated with the Jesuits in the Collége de Vaugirard, 
he got from his training a natural love for and closeness to the 
Church as well as a mistrust of any sort of “clerical” policy 
which compromises with the world because it takes no 
spiritual risks. As editor of the Royalist weekly, L’avant- 
garde, in 1913, he experienced this clash between the oppor- 
tunistic traditionalism of the Bien-pensants and the adamant 
exigencies of Christian charity. Democratized through his 
military experiences in World War I, he not only retired from 


1The contents of the novels can be found in Pierre Brodin, Maitres et témoins de 
Ventre-deux-guerres (Montréal: Valiquette, 1943), pp. 183-199; Bibliography, p. 243. 
J. M. Carriére in Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature (New York, 
1947), pp. 84-85, has an excellent condensation of the political writings. A genuine 
interpretation, approved by Bernanos himself, is Luc Estang, Présence de Bernanos 
(Paris: Plon, 1947). The mystical side of Bernanos has been best worked out by Sister 
Mariella Gable, “Arrows at the Center,” The Catholic World, XVIII (1947), 219-224. 
Abbreviations: Sous le soleil de Satan: S; L’Imposture: 1; La Joie: J; Journal d’un 
Curé de Campagne: JC. 
2Denis Saurat, Modern French Literature 1870-1940 (New York: Putnam, 1946), 


p. 147. 
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party politics to become a simple agent of an insurance com- 
pany in Bar-le-Duc, but he still transferred the problem by 
which he was obsessed into metaphysics and literature by 
writing the story of the struggle of the just in the world of sin, 
Sous le Soleil de Satan (1926). This book reflects the experi- 
ences of the then recently canonized Curé of Ars (1925). 
Catholic Rationalism, the aftermath of Modernism, is 
scourged in L’Imposture (1927). The sequel to this novel fuses 
with an attempt to understand the new saint of innocence and 
childlikeness, St. Thérése de Lisieux, in La Joie (1929). The 
detachment and poverty of the saints (Saint Dominique, 1927; 
Jeanne, relapse et sainte, 1934), became a source of edification 
to Bernanos as he struggled hard for a living, with his wife 
and six children, obliged constantly to change his domicile, 
and forsaken by his wealthier friends. In logical consequence, 
he struck out also politically against the force opposed to the 
Christian ideal—Capitalism. He did so in the pamphlet called 
La grande peur des Bien-pensants (1931). Then he revealed 
the diabolic attraction of hypocrisy and falsehood in his less 
perfect novel Un crime (1935). In the same year he retired to 
Majorca—far from the madding crowd. There he wrote his 
masterpiece, Journal d’un curé de campagne, a work which 
embraces all these problems sub specie aeternitatis (1936). 
In the Spanish Civil War he witnessed the cruelties of the 
Falangists, with whom his own son was fighting. In an outcry 
of indignation he predicted prophetically and in detail the 
unimaginable crimes of the dechristianized masses in a world 
where charity seems to be unknown even to Christians (Les 
grands cimetiéres sous la lune, 1938). Returning for a short 
time to France, he saw his friends subscribe to the deal with 
Hitler in Munich. Disgusted, he predicted the downfall of 
France for compromising with the forces of evil (Scandale de 
la vérité, 1939). He again left his beloved France, then on the 
verge of war, for Brazil. There he protested in the name of 
the old Christian feudal France, where there existed a true 
democracy on the basis of honor, against a modern France of 
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fascist and communist mobs, irresponsible “syndicats de filous” 
(p. 244), in Nous autres Frangais (1939). Foreseeing with 
unbelievable clearsightedness the defeat, Vichy, Pétain, Laval, 
he discerned, though with many reservations, only in the 
Anglo-Saxon equity and fairness something resembling the 
‘justice de l’évangile” today (Lettre aux Anglais, 1940-1942). 
France, on the other hand, betrayed by the bien-pensants and 
communists alike, can be symbolized only by a deserted parish 
where the tepid Catholics and the undermining anti-Christian 
forces are bound to produce madness, suicide, destruction, 
disaster without even knowing it, as is gloomily described in 
the bewildering novel, Monsieur Ouine (1943). Again in 
France in 1945 Bernanos won some fame for a kind of ful- 
minating war diary in four volumes, Le chemin de la Croix- 
des-ames (1946), and his protest against that enslaved cari- 
cature, modern man, in La France contre les robots (1947). 
He died in Paris on July 5, 1948. In none of his recent 
political and fictional writings did he reach the heights of the 
classical decade of his creative forties, 1926-1936. 

The central and logical theme of Bernanos’ four classical 
novels is sanctity in a world of sin. The revolutionary element 
therein is the challenge made to the modern world by the vital 
issue of Catholicism. Six years before Henri Bergson,’ he 
understood that the existence of the saint with his moral per- 
fection, his absolutely sound constitution and nonetheless with 
his claim to be in a mystical contact with the Divine remains 
a disturbing fact for the rationalist and involves an appealing 
and terrifying call for the Catholic: 

Quelle surprise de découvrir tout a coup un étre le plus humble des étres 
...,en accord profond avec lui-méme, libre, intact! ... (J 226). La sainteté 
est une aventure, elle est méme la seule aventure. Qui l’a une fois comprise, 
est entré au coeur de la foi catholique, a senti tressaillir dans sa chair mortelle 
une autre terreur que celle de la mort, une espérance surhumaine (Jeanne, 
relapse et sainte, p. 61). 

One year earlier than Gabriel Marcel,’ Bernanos with his 


3Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion (Paris: Alcan, 1932). 
‘Gabriel Marcel, Journal métaphysique (Paris: Gallimard, 1927). 
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artistic intuition recognized that suffering and injustice, love 
and hatred, virtue and sin, purity and guilt, God and immor- 
tality, are not problems but mysteries, because the creature 
pondering them has not the liberty of putting himself at a 
“scientific” distance from them. Man is rather involved in 
them, being embarqué, to use the Pascalian term. Therefore 
light comes to these mysteries only from awe and faith: 

De quel droit pose-t-on un probléme?... (J 272). J’ai toujours pensé que 
l’étude des sociétés humaines, si nous savions les observer dans un esprit sur- 
naturel, nous donnerait la clef de bien des mystéres (J C 146). 


In addition to having this double philosophical priority to 
Henri Bergson and Gabriel Marcel, Bernanos dared to com- 
pete in the literary organization of his central topic with the 
only author who had tried a similar theme—Dostoevsky. 
Bernanos did this so consciously that he declared to Frédéric 
Lefévre in 1926: “Un homme de génie saurait reprendre de ce 
point de vue (catholique) toute l’oeuvre de Dostoevsky.” 
Actually, the lifelong diabolic temptations of Abbé Donissan 
(S) proved no less exciting than the episodical hallucinations 
of Ivan Karamazov, Stavrogin (The Possessed) and Gol- 
yadkin (The Double) ; the pride of Abbé Cénabre (J, J) no 
less perturbing than that of Raskolnikov; the soul of Chantal 
(J) a still more dignified receptacle of superhuman purity 
than the heart of the “Idiot,” Prince Myshkin, “crucified 
from the vision of sin.”* Bernanos somewhat transforms 
Dostoevsky’s technique of narration, showing the effects before 
relating the causes and leading to the core of the plot from 
many sides at once. He does it in a zigzag and still more in- 
triguing presentation of what seem at first sight disconnected 
blocks, fragments, letters, interior monologues and alleged 
gaps in the story. Presenting the ambience with detailed cir- 
cumstances, he only suggests the subjective psychological or 
objective spiritual motivation. Thus the reader of Bernanos 


5Une heure avec. ... Quatriéme série (Paris: Gallimard, 1927), p. 176. 
6J. Steinmann, “Dostoievsky, romancier de notre temps,” La vie intcllectuelle, XV 


(1947), 112-126. 
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is still more disquieted than the reader of Dostoevsky. Both 
authors, furthermore, develop action only from the characters, 
who betray their interior by their language. Both confront 
their heroes with symbols of a visionary, non-earthly world; 
both embed the plot in a musical stream of leitmotifs. Thus 
the facts escape rational analysis, which they never would in 
architectural arrangements of fiction. They distill, however, 
a profound katharsis out of an apparent inconclusiveness.’ 
Bernanos has, besides, a form of latent but biting irony which 
is lacking in Dostoevsky and which, less “tolerant” perhaps 
but more vigorous, implies a deathblow to the reader’s attempt 
to formulate a neutral, a merely psychological interpretation 
of the ontologically supernatural. This irony also bars a level- 
ing down of the boundary between good and evil, Christian 
humility and masochistic self-humiliation, the condition of 
the outcast and of the criminal, organic and pathological 
illness. This means, even in the mystical pattern, /a clarté 
francaise as against le brouillard russe. 


FRENCH LITERARY INFLUENCES 


The older French voices actually can be well distinguished 
around the central theme of Bernanos as variations. The 
experience of Satan as a personal tempting, endangering and 
destructive force to the point that “le riche métal de notre 
volonté est tout vaporisé par ce savant chimiste”’ is, of course, 
Baudelairean. It is even in echoes of Baudelaire’s language 
that Bernanos makes his statements on despair as Satan’s work: 
“Le péché contre l’espérance . .. c’est le plus riche des 
élixirs du démon, son ambroisie” (JC 137). Verlaine’s Sa- 
gesse, Which opposes to this despair the daring and uncon- 
ditional surrender to God, is audible, too, even in the phrasing 
of Bernanos’ dialogues: 


7Cp. Janko Lavrin, Dostoevsky, a Study (New York: Macmillan, 1947), pp. 30-54. 

8L. A. Zander, Dostoievski: Le probléme du bien (Paris: Corréa, 1946), and Jerzy 
Korab-Brzozowski, La controverse autour de la valeur morale de l’oeuvre de Dos- 
toieusky. Thése Fribourg Suisse (1946). 
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Comtesse: “Ce qui me reste d’orgueil suffirait bien 4 vous damner.” 
Curé: “Donnez votre orgueil avec le reste, donnez tout” (JC 211). 


The attempt to introduce definite satanic phenomena as 
such derives its literary justification from Huysmans’ La-Bas, 
where the diabolic black mass has found a detailed descrip- 
tion, which, however, compared to the encounter of Abbé 
Donissan with the satanic maquignon (S) seems almost a 
sacrilegious vaudeville as opposed to an awe-inspiring 
mystery. Léon Bloy, highly admired by Bernanos, gives him 
the fundamental pattern of sanctity versus mediocrity and that 
radicalism in renunciation as well as in ecclesiastical criticism 
which less discerning critics have labeled “Jansenism.” Paul 
Bourget, whose psychology has been refined by Bernanos, was 
the first to analyze the modernistic, rationalistic priest (Le 
démon du midt). This type could be much improved with Ber- 
nanos’ Proustian methods in creating Abbé Cénabre (J, J). 
Bourget’s didactic apologetics were merged with the psychology 
itself. Emile Baumann was the first to pick out topics with 
mystical implications, in the narrower sense of the word, such 
as vicarious suffering, the compensation of the sin of the one 
by the atonement of the other, the communion of the saints, the 
progress of the soul from the ascetical to the mystical life ;* but 
Baumann did not have the theoretical preparation in mystical 
theology to handle these delicate problems adequately. Ber- 
nanos, on the other hand, was able to glean the fullest infor- 
mation from Henri Bremond’s Histoire littéraire du sentiment 
religieux en France. The inseparability of the spiritual from 
the charnel, which causes the heroes of Bernanos to combine 
humility with honor (JC 274) and only thus to become tools 
of grace for hard, sodden human animals who know, however, 
“le bonheur . . . en forme charnelle de l’espérance” (JC 
288), is unthinkable without the literary ancestry of Charles 
Péguy. From him comes also the idea of sacrificing oneself 
for the other, going as far as the danger zone of one’s own loss 


9Sister Clare Marie Gallenstein, The treatment of suffering in Catholic novels of 
Baumann and Bernanos (Cath. Univ. of America, 1945). 
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of salvation (Donissan, S,; Chevance, J, J; Chantal, J). This 
concept is based on a spiritual solidarity with all fellow 
creatures. It sounds indeed like Péguy when Bernanos formu- 
lates thus: “Si Dieu nous donnait une idée claire de la 
solidarité qui nous lie les uns aux autres, dans le bien et dans 
le mal, nous ne pourrions plus vivre” (JC 204). 

Finally, Bernanos must be linked to Claudel. It is with 
Claudel that Bernanos shares the fundamental idea that all the 
sinful, proud, egocentric forms of love can be only barriers, 
or, at best, detours to theocentric, sacrificial and redeeming 
charity. To substitute anything whatsoever for the Love of 
God is the fundamental madness which spurns the Redemp- 
tion: ‘““Nous ressemblons a des fous qui tendent les bras vers le 
reflet de la lune dans l’eau” (JC 210). But Bernanos is opposed 
to Claudel’s theatrical portrayal of saintly love, which does 
not face its psychological aspect of loneliness and abandon- 
ment: “Ce M. Claudel est un génie . . . mais ces gens de 
lettres sont pareils: dés qu’ils veulent toucher a la sainteté, ils 
se barbouillent de sublime, ils mettent du sublime partout! La 


sainteté n’est pas sublime” (JC 250). 


ORIGINALITY: THE PRIEST HERO 


The most original apport to French literature from Ber- 
nanos’ creative genius is the priest as hero, the secular priest 
not as a minor character for couleur locale but in his relation 
to God, to the contemplative monks, to the hierarchy, to his 
confreres, to the société dévote, to the “tepid” ones of his flock 
and to the liberal world. What is more astonishing still is that 
Bernanos created four of these priest types without becoming 
boring, without actually repeating himself. Among these 
priests are three outspoken mystics, Abbé Donissan (S$), the 
Curé d’Ambricourt (JC), and the ideal humble priest, 
“miracle de douceur et abandon” (J 205), called Abbé 
Chevance (J, J), as well as one renegade and rationalist, Abbé 
Cénabre (J, J). The critics who have complained about the 
“extreme” characterization of these priest heroes, forget that 
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the average commonplace and mediocre priests surround the 
central figures like satellites. There is the unctuous, cowardly, 
political compromiser, Monsignor Espelette, who fears 
“importance des positions prises par la critique rationaliste” 
(I 112), the practical, shrewd, feudal routinier, Monsieur le 
Chanoine De La Motte-Beuvron (JC), the humanly sympa- 
thetic gentleman-priest Menou-Segrais (S), who lacks only 
one thing and knows it very well—spirituality (S)—the 
lovable, sound, rich bon compagnon and parochial dictator, 
the pastor of Torcy (JC) who is afraid of miracles and “un- 
healthy saints,” “des mystiques poitrinaires”’ (JC 18), the 
intellectual professor of chemistry, Abbé Sabirous (S), who 
found out that, after all, a priest is just an organizer of 
morality among mankind; and there are still many other 
priestly background figures like “le doyen de Blangermont,” 
who finds the commercial exploiters tolerable for the Church 
because “‘s’ils nous volent, ils nous respectent” (JC 88). 

In spite of his ironical treatment Bernanos shows by his art 
of analyzing priests’ souls literarily the same interest which 
the Church has in practice—to create priests who, though 
living in the world, would be rocks of prayer and self-sanctifi- 
cation, able to become not only the institutional, doctrinal and 
sacramental leaders, but also the heroic, exemplary and 
apostolic shepherds of the flock. This problem seen from the 
viewpoint of the serious priest himself—and this is precisely 
the viewpoint of the layman Bernanos in unison with modern 
French priest-poets such as Louis Le Cardonnel or René 
Fernandat—means a true and tremendous drama, in which 
Heaven, Earth and Hell are engaged. In arid isolation those 
priests are struggling with the Lord as Jacob did with the 
Angel. They glance toward the “right” places for contem- 
plation, where, they suspect, are the “sujets d’élite, les moines” 
(JC 245) in rapture and peace, but their conscience holds 
them with the flock. They look to their superiors to back their 
dizzy adventures in grace, but these, advised by “les hommes 
de science que leurs études ont malheureusement détournés de 
la foi” (S 246), declare them dangerous to the religious peace 
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(ZI 40), nervously overstrained, unbalanced, mad. They turn 
to their confreres who do not even understand their language 
(JC), and as country priests they try in vain to find a fit con- 
fessor among the pastors of the neighboring villages (5S). 
They open themselves to their surroundings and they discover 
to their amazement that their own sexton, though boasting 
that never through all the generations had anyone of his family 
died without the last sacraments, does not even believe in the 
immortality of the soul (JC 221). They get in contact with 
the upper-class and well-to-do people and are told: “Je 
respecte le clergé . . . [mais] je ne veux pas qu’un prétre se 
méle de mes affaires de famille” (JC 228). Small wonder that 
they are driven to the temptation of despair (S, 7, JC), and 
that only their unshakable faith and their childlike humility 
give them the conviction that they are nonetheless God’s 
ambassadors of peace to a satanic world which rejects Christ’s 
Redemption: “ ‘Soyez en paix’... avais-je dit... ‘O 
merveille qu’on puisse ainsi faire présent de ce qu’on ne 


posséde pas soi-méme, 6 doux miracle de nos mains vides’. 


(JC 221). 
DIABOLIC POSSESSION AND SATANIC APOSTASY 


The lifelong temptation to despair which Father Donissan 
undergoes, owing to his mystical insight into the unyielding 
pride of souls that resist grace, assumes the character of a 
diabolic possession in the novel Sous /e soleil de Satan. It is 
conditioned by his flock’s sheer pleasure in being untrue, im- 
pertinent, proud in preferring one’s ridiculous “divine” 
egoism to one’s condition as a creature. All this falsehood and 
pride coalesce in the lust-haunted girl Mouchette and drive 
her to murder and suicide, although the saintly priest is will- 
ing to put the blame on heredity and education. For such 
“hysterical obstinacy,” as the modern world would say, the old 
Christian designation of diabolic possession seems to Bernanos 
the only true one. Now, Abbé Donissan in an immense love 
for those confided to him wants even to break this diabolic 
kind of resistance, the sin against the Holy Spirit, and there- 
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fore offers his own reputation, will, joy, peace and even eternal 
bliss, if possible, in order to snatch such prey from Satan. By 
making such an offer, however, and such a vow he invites his 
own atoning, purifying, reversible, vicarious possession, that 
is, in practice a lifelong desperate fight with Satan, the logical 
appalling reverse side of the radical love of God, boundless, 
unconditioned, the pur amour which Feénelon and Bossuet 
have discussed so much. Bernanos makes bold to understand 
psychologically this most upsetting phenomenon of mystical 
theology, which is set forth not only in the bull of canoniza- 
tion of St. Jean Vianney, Curé d’Ars,” but also in the lives of 
earlier mystics, such as St. Eustochium (d. 420), Juan de 
Castillo of Valladolid (d. 1599), St. Mary Magdalen de’ 
Pazzi (d. 1607),” and, among the French of the seventeenth 
century, P. Surin, Marie des Vallées, Armelle Nicolas, 
Adrienne Dufresne, Madeleine de Neuvilette and others.” 
Bernanos, dealing with another question of spirituality at the 
same time, namely, the relation of asceticism and mysticism, 
makes of Abbé Donissan a stubborn, awkward peasant char- 
acter, who indulges in ascetical sufferings as a goal and fights 
any mystical consolation and illumination as something easy- 
going and lenient, without understanding the former as an 
active preparation for the latter passive grace. Never expect- 
ing God’s embrace, he lacks hope in spite of his burning faith 
and charity and therefore almost forgets God in his always 
frontal attack on the devil. Therefore Satan actually leads him 
around in a vicious circle, as is symbolically described in the 
chapter on the nocturnal encounter with the horsedealer. 
Donissan’s charismatic gift of penetrating his own and other 
souls to their very depths keeps the ugliness of sin before him. 
Therefore he is bound to mistrust at every step the diabolic 
force behind sin. Seeing the snares of the devil also in appar- 
ently good and holy things, he thinks even of his thaumatur- 


4 cta Apostolicae Sedis, XVII (1925), 465-481, particularly 474. 

11Joseph von Gorres, Die christliche Mystik (Regensburg: Manz, 1880), III, 438 ff. 

12Henri Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France (Paris: Plon, 
1916-1933), vol. II, 128; vol. V, 125; vol. VI, 389; vol. XI, 213. 
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gical gifts as of a satanic trap. Therefore, not daring to call 
to life a dead child in the name of God, he almost renounces 
the gift of his election. Again, for lack of hope he becomes a 
broken man. Nonetheless, out of duty he returns to his always 
besieged confessional and there he is found struck down by a 
heart attack “telle une sentinelle, tuée d’une balle dans sa 
guérite” (S 360). 

Thus, Bernanos tried with refined methods to give the 
psychology of a saint in the making (S 146, 248, 291, 321), 
very different from what the superficial believer, thinking 
of plaster saints, would imagine one to be, and whom the 
freethinker, if he dared, would still be free to define as “Un 
paysan mystique, nourri de vieux livres et de lecons de maitres 
grossiers, dans la poudre des séminaires . . . ; son expérience 
est courte, sa méthode naive et parfois saugrenue, compliquée 
d’inutiles superstitions” (S 355). But nonetheless it would 
hold true that “Cet homme a regardé quarante ans le pécheur 
avec le regard de Jésus Christ” (S 123). 

If hope blacked out by a boundless charity produced 
Donissan’s purifying possession in Sous le soleil de Satan, 
charity blacked out by critical knowledge without faith pro- 
duces as a consequence of guilt the real possession of the 
apostate priest-scholar, Monsignor Cénabre, in L’Imposture. 
Again, Bernanos’ “mystic” psychology, if compared, for 
instance, to a similar attempt at opposing science to faith made 
by Malégue in Augustin, ou le Maitre est la, is derived from 
“spiritual laws.’ Cénabre belongs to the family of such 
Catholic priestly scholars as Renan, Loisy, Tyrrell, Schnitzer, 
who owing to their historical-critical studies in religious 
matters have run into difficulties with their faith. According 
to Bernanos’ analysis, by yielding to curiosity and self-realiza- 
tion such priests are guilty of dismissing too easily their 
instinct of faith. Thus, Abbé Cénabre, knowing that he 
reverses the order of values, subordinates the realm of charity 
(I 29) to the realm of geometry in Pascal’s sense, the divine 
paradox to the human calculus, the inseparable unit of the 
supernatural and the ascetical to a natural pseudo morality of 
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an alleged higher sincerity. Cénabre can never escape his bad 
conscience any more than Renan could; both betray themselves 
by a “serenity” which is in reality a disgraceful affectation. 
Cénabre’s case is particularly grave, because as author of the 
Mystiques florentins (I 10) and writer of La vie de Tauler, 
he was always aware of the irrefutable and obligating message 
which came from the mystics. But he refused to surrender, 
and instead ridiculed their alleged pathological hallucinations 
with skeptical criticism (J 22), never saying too much, how- 
ever, in his “scholarly” irony, so that, barely escaping ecclesi- 
astical censorship, he became the idol of the intelligentsia and 
the lion of the salons bien pensants. Cénabre, however, knows 
his dangerous spiritual situation better than his admirers: 
“L’esprit critique l’emporte chez moi. ... Une extreme atten- 
tion finit par consumer la piété” (J 15). And one day it hap- 
pens: “Lentement désagrégée par la délectation du doute 
volontaire, par le sacrilége d’une curiosité sans amour, la 
croyance s’était évanouie” (J 36). One night, a night of real, 
hellish, suicidal despair, he is fully aware of this fact and calls 
for a simple priest, Abbé Chevance, to help him. But because 
this lucid priest pierces his treacherous, proud, loveless, 
apostate soul (67) Cénabre falls into a satanic rage (J 93), 
“comme un homme qui crie au bord de la mer” (J 53). He 
will be marked by a dire habitual ricanement (I 75), as the 
expression of a stage of a desperate angoisse (I 95), “forme 
hideuse et corporelle du remords” (JZ 29), without any con- 
solation. It is the very same angotsse about which Heidegger 
and Sartre have since said so much, denying like Cénabre 
(I 37) its fundamental character of despair, and recommend- 
ing it as a philosophy of life to a godless world. 

In Cénabre’s case there still seems to be a way out. Abbé 
Chevance offers his own soul for atonement and actually dies 
himself with all the signs of apparent possession and despair 
as a self-chosen and mystically granted vicarious suffering—a 
bewildering experience but one well known in the history of 
the Church. Cénabre’s satanic possession seems indeed some- 
what relieved after Chevance’s death, a relief which Cénabre 
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ascribes to a psychological torture which he himself applied 
with indescribable sadism to a poor epileptic beggar as 
though he were his double. Thus the fool believed that he had 
performed a self-liberation. Yet he does not know, any more 
than do Freud, Jung and Adler, that only Love can liberate. 
This is the secret of Abbé Chevance’s holocaust: 

Ainsi qu’un enfant ouvre ses petits bras 4 la mort par un geste sacré, il s’était 
livré du premier coup, incapable d’imaginer nulle défense, non pas seulement 
résigné a souffrir, mais dans l’extraordinaire ingénuité de son coeur, a souffrir 
petitement, bassement, lachement, et a scandaliser le prochain (J 265). 


Chantal de Clergerie, hero of the next novel, was the only 


person who watched his horrible agony with but a vague 
awareness of what it meant. 















THE NOVEL OF MYSTICAL EVOLUTION 






The reason why Bernanos needs a continuation of L’Impos- 
ture in La Jote is to give the apostate priest a further chance 
for his reconversion and salvation. Cénabre has no sure and 
factual knowledge about Chevance’s sacrifice. He must en- 
counter in the natural and empirical world someone who 
continues the work of reparation, which needs at least a 
minimum of his own cooperation, repentance, contrition, 
resipiscence. The person instrumental in this process is the 
twenty-year-old Chantal, “la douce pénitente de l’abbé Che- 
vance” (J 58). She is, when Abbé Chevance dies, in the 
mystical state of guiétude (J 44) and joy. Even her father, the 
famous Catholic historian with liberal leanings—and there- 
fore under treatment for his nervousness by the Freudian Dr. 
La Pérouse—says sometimes, “Tu n’as jamais été si gaie” 
(J 44). Everybody admires in her “le bon sens, la raison” 
(J 24), “sa jeune sagesse” (J 57), “ses yeux tranquilles” 
(J 21), “sa petite main toujours calme” (J 22), “l’espéce 
d’indifférence heureuse” (J 34), “l’humble allégresse” (J 35), 
“le rayonnant esprit de confiance et abandon” (J 36), “son 
regard lumineux” (J 21), “aussi ferme et aussi sir dans son 
implacable pureté que celui d’un homme intrépide” (J 47). 
Often she is enraptured in contemplation: “Elle glissait dans 
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l’oraison comme dans un sommeil enchanté” (J 45), “elle 
tombait en Dieu” (J 40). The Russian chauffeur Fiodor has 
spied on her ecstasies and bluntly calls her a “‘sainte en extase” 
(J 25). She answers naively: “Ma pauvre maman souffrait de 
ces crises nerveuses” (J 25). 

Now it is a master stroke of Bernanos that the further 
development of Chantal’s mysticism out of the stage of quiet 
is dependent on her intuitive and comprehensive penetration 
of the sinful world concentrated in this little country house 
of her fathers, from whose spell of lies and hypocrisy some 
guests have already escaped. Only the drunkard Fiodor, the 
atheistic psychiatrist La Pérouse, Chantal’s grandmother, 
who is pride incarnate, Abbé Cénabre, and some kitchen 
personnel are the last Strindbergian inmates. Chantal is in a 
kind of attente (J 34), an expression typical of the French 
mystic Marie de I’Incarnation, which Bernanos probably 
knows from Bremond and uses to the point. What she in- 
tuitively expects is the yet unknown form of her “sacrifice 
total” (J 64). She has the mysterious death of Abbé Chevance 
always before her interior eye; she ponders on the name of 
Cénabre which the dying Abbé mentioned so often; she hears 
Abbé Cénabre ask her nervously about the death of Chevance; 
she sees the puppets, the insectes (J 17) in her father’s house 
ranged in one line with Cénabre, and she understands, with 
“cette sorte de pitié qu’on ne voit qu’aux yeux des méres”’ 
(J 101), that as a force in God’s economy of salvation she has 
now to take “la courbe immense de son vol, le vide peu a peu 
creusé sous ses ailes” (J 44) in helping to save their souls. 
This she understands first quite naturally: 


Le jour vient ou la vie . . . substitue instantanément la résignation a la 
joie (J 110)... . C’était comme la soudaine révélation de l’indignité d’un 
ami, le mensonge non pas surpris, mais seulement percu par la clairvoyance 
surnaturelle de l’amour, des yeux qui se détournent, une main dérobée, |’ombre 
d’un visage (J 114). 


Thus consciously she enters the dark night of the spirit: 
“En une seconde elle reconnut la solitude effrayante, fonda- 
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mentale, la solitude des enfants de Dieu (J 120) ..., le 
délaissement sacré, seuil et porche de toute sainteté” (J 121). 
That is the moment when La Pérouse “consoles” Mr. de 
Clergerie: “Je n’ai pas a distinguer ici l’introversion religieuse 
des autres cas de sublimation. Nous ne tenons nullement 
l’introverti pour un névropathe, mais pour un esprit en état 
d’instabilité” (J 185). But with what stability and decision 
Chantal marches through the Night! She is full of acceptance: 
“Je ne bougerai pas d’un pouce jusqu’a ce que la lumiére 
revienne” (J 241). And when she has had the vision of 
Christ’s agony, “elle la recueillit dans son ame ainsi qu’un 
plongeur remplit d’air sa poitrine” (J 247). She proclaims 
her honor of being favored with con-passio, “compassion 
surnaturelle” (J 49): “Me voila maintenant jetée dans le 
pressoir ... , sa Sainte pitié . . . je ne la retrouverai plus 
qu’en paradis” (J 277). In this state she learns the secret of 
Cénabre, who surprises her in ecstasy. The scholar of mysti- 
cism tries this time in vain to escape Truth. In the very same 
night of her Gethsemani Chantal is killed by the drunken, 
sacrilegious Fiodor. The atonement seems to reach Cénabre, 
“percé a jour, incapable de retenir aucun mensonge, livré sans 
défense” (J 308). He finds Chantal’s body beside that of her 
suicidal murderer and, thunderstruck, has just time to say 
Pater noster, “d’une voix surhumaine” (J 317), probably in 
“parfaite dépossession” (J 304), before he falls into madness, 
from which he never recovers in this life. Thus Bernanos has 
again played his Pascalian trump—that even in the lives of 
the “lovely” saints, because they are imitators of Christ, “le 
dernier acte est sanglant,” even if the saint is a “little flower” 
or “une alouette . . . , une touffe de plumes avec une chanson 


dedans” (J 211). 
THE NOVEL OF MYSTICAL UNION 


Chantal’s masculine pendant, the young Curé d’Ambri- 
court, starts on a still higher mystical plane (JC 35). His 
mystical stages must be carefully gathered from his Journal 
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d’un curé de campagne—as carefully as the topography of his 
parish with the names of the many surrounding villages men- 
tioned at random over three hundred pages. The remarks 
which show the spiritual advance of the priest are interspersed 
with those on his developing cancer of the stomach, which 
brings the young pastor of thirty to an early death when he 
scarcely knows his first parish with its greedy grocers, prema- 
ture, sinful girls, a local count who maintains illicit relations 
with his fiendish daughter’s governess, and many avaricious 
peasants far removed from God. The pastor as a representa- 
tive of God is the hated object of awe to this sinful parish, 
because sanctity emanates from him as a force. An object of 
God’s loving election from his earliest youth (JC 64, 75), he 
is too modest to admit his habitual state of mystical union, 
explaining it as “une voix qui parle, ne se tait ni jour ni nuit” 
(JC 134), or as “une présence invisible qui n’est sirement pas 
celle de Dieu—plutét d’un ami fait 4 mon image” (JC 30), 
or as “cette paix intérieure ou les événements se réflétaient 
comme dans . . . une nappe d’eau limpide” (JC 160). Ex- 
ploring his conscience “avec une rigueur infléxible” (JC 9) 
he finds his judgments straightforward and only mitigated by 
charity, because he looks upon his parish, as one crucified for 
it (JC 49), with the loving and pitiful eyes of Christ on the 
Cross (JC 35). Living only on bread and red wine, because of 
his stomach ailment, he is considered a drunkard (JC 261), 
but he is willing to “souffrir par les ames” as are the monks to 
“souffrir pour les ames” (JC 49). He is in constant prayer; 
even his diary is “un prolongement de la priére” (JC 29). In 
an awareness (JC 242) of his fast-approaching death and in 
the conviction of the necessity of the fullest spiritual detach- 
ment in spite of his natural plight, he sees that without heroism 
there is no spiritual life possible (JC 135). In actual nights of 
spiritual abandonment (110, 111, 116, 117, 128, 129, 131, 152, 
158) reaching stages of apparent revolt (181), he always 
becomes more dépouillé (JC 221). He is very reticent about 
this with his confreres, who do not understand him. But his 
heroic virtue is guessed, thanks to a natural analogy, by a 
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daring officer of the Légion étrangére who “canonizes” him in 
his own language: “Vous étes un chic garcon. Je ne voudrais 
pas un autre curé que vous a mon lit de mort” (JC 304). He 
lives what he preaches, “Acceptation joyeuse” (JC 332), and 
knows what that means, if it is not a lie (JC 132). As opposed 
to Cénabre, his faith is so strong (JC 152) that it cannot be 
lost, and his suspected peur de la mort turns out to be /a crainte 
de la mort, that is, the trembling awe of appearing before the 
Eternal Judge. This crainte still seems to him an accusing 
element, although he cannot help being convinced of possess- 
ing the spirit of poverty and childlikeness (JC 343), of having 
no shade of self-love (JC 115, 182) ; for anguish and fear are 
signs of mystical impurity (JC 122), his mystical experiences 
having revealed to him the inseparability of purity and faith 
as present in a perfect Christian life: 







La pureté ... est ume des conditions mystérieuses, mais évidentes— 
l’expérience |’atteste—de cette connaissance surnaturelle de soi-méme, de soi- 
méme en Dieu, qui s’appelle la foi. L’impureté ne détruit pas cette connaissance, 
elle en anéantit le besoin (JC 157). 


His visions are chiefly concerned with Christ’s agony (JC 
248), but once when the terre-a-terre Curé de Torcy has 
become poetically enthusiastic about the childlike purity of 
the Virgin, he has the true vision of it after a severe hemor- 
thage (JC 264) and he tries in vain to ascribe it modestly to 
a mere dream based on those reminiscences (JC 265). He 
considers himself weak when his nature seems to flinch at the 
moment when the doctor announces to him that his death is 
imminent. He is humiliated by having to pass his last hours in 
the home of an ex-priest and his mistress, but the truth con- 
cerning his interior state was confided to his diary previously: 
“Je déborde de confiance et de paix” (307). 

Bernanos’ stylistic greatness is the same in kind as that of 
Dante or Pascal. He fuses the supernatural with everyday 
analogies as though he had experienced it himself. He even 
harmonizes these analogies with the mentality of the heroes so 
that the symbols fit absolutely with the characters. Moreover, 
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he challenges the real mystics who invented the most subtle 
comparisons for their experiences, and, finally, he discovers 
such poetical analogies as fulfill the requirements of the only 
true symbol, which were called by Flaubert rapports fatals 
and by Baudelaire correspondances. The old patterns of 
mystical illustrations, music, nature, military strategy, swim- 
ming, diving are shaded or changed into very modern ones, 
among which are the motorcycle and the artificial lung. The 
soul invaded unawares by the mystical grace of illumination in 
her ordinary life is compared to the conductor of the orchestra 
who “dans le déchainement de l’orchestre . . . percoit la 
premiere et l’imperceptible vibration de la note fausse, mais 
trop tard pour en arréter l’explosion” (S 126). Whereas this 
comparison was chosen for the case of the pessimistic Abbé 
Donissan who almost fears bliss, little Chantal surrenders to 
God’s exacting grace playfully, as her little dog to her: 
“Voyez mon chien Tabalo: que je fasse mine de courir dessus, 
il se sauve. Que je le poursuive réellement, il se met tout de 
suite sur le dos, les pattes en l’air. Voila. Je ne me défends pas” 
(J 274). When this courageous girl is really disposed to face 
the dark nights of the soul of whose specific character she has 
no idea as yet, she has acquired the stature of a military leader 
owing to “Son admirable effort . . . d’engager 4 la fois, ainsi 
qu’un chef de guerre, ses régiments contre un ennemi dont il 
ignore la position et les desseins, toutes les forces de son coeur” 
(J 47). Her strength comes from her absolute confidence in 
God, who will not act differently from her swimming teacher 
in Trouville, when the big waves came: 

J’aurai toujours assez d’esprit pour ne pas me débattre, me faire la plus 
légére possible comme a Trouville, quoi! au bras du maitre nageur. . . . Les 
petites vagues vous amusent. Et qu’importe une vague de fond? Elle ne nous 
lévera que plus haut (J 91). ... Je vais me laisser descendre avec le reflux 
comme ¢a en attendant que la vague remonte (J 270). 


The mediocre Curé de Torcy has discerned that the Curé 
d’Ambricourt is a chosen mystic with all the consequences of 
solitude and isolation and in his own way he tries to deter 
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him: “Tu tiens ta petite partie dans le concert, tu joues ton 
triangle et voila qu’on te prie de monter sur |’estrade, on te 
donne un Stradivarius et on te dit: ‘Allez, mon gargon, je 
vous écoute!’ Brr” (JC 17). But the Curé d’Ambricourt knows 
better. He can compare from experience the poor theoretical 
faith with the mystically illustrated vital Faith, the ordinary 
practice of prayer with mystically granted contemplation: 


On ne saurait donner le nom de foi a un signe abstrait qui ne ressemble pas 
plus a la foi, pour reprendre une comparaison célébre, que la constellation du 
Cygne a un cygne (JC 152). ... Une malheureuse béte, sous la cloche 
pneumatique peut faire tous les mouvements de la respiration, qu’importe! Et 
voila que soudain I’air siffle . . . dans ses bronches, déplie un a un les délicats 
tissus pulmonaires . . . , les artéres tremblent au premier coup de bélier du 
sang rouge, l’étre entier est comme un navire 4 la détonation des voiles qui 


se gonflent (JC 207). 


Let us close with that triumphant aspect of mysticism 
according to which the mystic after all his purifying trials sees 
and enjoys nature with eyes so pure that he almost sees God 
in and through nature. This is the meaning of San Francesco’s 
Cantico del Sole. The Curé d’Ambricourt sings his mystical 
hymn to the sun in a technical age, in a most daring and 
modern fashion on the back seat of a motorcycle, when he 
rides over hills and through valleys as though in an unearthly 
flight which encompasses the spiritual reality: 

La haute voix du moteur . . . était comme le chant de la lumiere, elle 
était la lumiére méme, et je croyais la suivre des yeux dans sa courbe immense, 
sa prodigieuse ascension. Le paysage . . . s ouvrait de toutes parts, et. . 
tournait majestueusement sur lui-méme ainsi que la porte d’un autre monde 


(JC 289). 
BERNANOS AND CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Bernanos’ work, which one leaves with the same feeling of 
purification and enrichment by true values with which one 
leaves a Racinian tragedy, is in its subject matter and style 
nevertheless a child of the generation entre-les-deux-guerres. 
It has as its general theme the moral and social disintegration 
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of the contemporary world no more and no less than have the 
works of Pirandello, James Joyce or Marcel Proust; Bernanos 
is one of the first to see our epoch in an even more catastrophic 
decay, the same decay in which it has been “transcribed” since, 
without any human dignity in its presentation, by Malraux, 
Sartre or Simone de Beauvoir. Bernanos’ means of expression 
are a kind of interior monologue, contemporary with the 
kindred attempts of Valéry Larbaud, and the fragmentation 
of the story into simultaneous layers as seen in André Gide’s 
Faux Monnayeurs and in the romancters surréalistes. Con- 
cerned, besides, with the role of the Church and of Catholic 
society in this disintegrating world, Bernanos has in a way 
done better than Francois Mauriac by inserting the very 
essence of Catholic spirituality into the center of the plots, 
thus balancing and justifying his severe but convincing criti- 
cism of Catholic mediocrity and routine. At the same time he 
reduces the element of human love to a minimum, making the 
love of God appear as the paramount means of healing a 
dying civilization. To the objection that his comprehensive 
grasp on the world is doubtful, because it is limited to clerical 
milieus, one might answer that the world of the artists, the 
workers, the soldiers, the outcasts, as attempted by others, 
suffers from the same limitation and gains likewise in depth as 
it loses in breadth, whereas the all-comprising broad romans- 
fleuves from Roger Martin du Gard to Jules Romains have 
certainly proved a failure. The clerical milieu, furthermore, 
is justified by the mystical purpose. Mysticism has attracted 
other authors, too—Alphonse de Chateaubriant, Louis Artus, 
even Aldous Huxley—but they were incapable of handling it 
from within. Younger authors who may be considered as 
influenced by Bernanos, like Graham Greene, are much too 
rough to compete with him, who alone created novels where 
the natural and the spiritual appear convincingly as the two 
sides of the same reality, always ready to fuse as in E] Greco’s 
famous picture of the “Burial of the Count of Orgaz.” 











European Unity and the 
Two Worlds 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


the second World War take their slow, inexorable 

course while public opinion, especially in the United 
States, is undergoing frequent surface changes which are not 
related to the realities of the world situation. This discrepancy 
is due to a great extent to the deep-rooted American habit of 
“overselling” which is not confined to the commercial field 
but extends to politics and ideologies. Thus during the recent 
war it was not considered enough to see Russia fight on the 
same side with this country; the Soviet Union had to be over- 
sold as a “democracy” not too different from Western ways. 
All this was related to the rather primitive notion that world 
wars must be fought on the basis of “hating” the enemies 
and “loving” the Allies, an attitude which is sometimes 
reversed soon after the cessation of hostilities. These shifting 
and shallow sentiments have created confusion and uncer- 
tainty and have complicated the solution of the task which is 
the moral responsibility of the victors—to make a rational 
approach to peace-making and to find constructive solutions 
of the problems created by war. 

With a tremendous effort the people of the United States 
have shifted from their predominantly isolationist policies 
and outlook to the concept of sharing international leadership. 
The swing of sentiment was, however, so great that this change 
of mind overshot the mark, assuming the shape of the “one 
world” ideology of the final period of the war. Just as during 
and immediately after the first World War, the United States 
insisted on the establishment of a huge international organ- 
ization. This time it was called the United Nations. Even in 
those days the experienced observer of world affairs was 


Tt great historical transformations inaugurated by 
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slightly skeptical about this somewhat shapeless “global” 
enthusiasm for new international institutions established 
before political settlements had been reached. It was only 
natural that public opinion in the United States did not long 
remain on these exalted heights from which a new era of 
international relations seemed to appear on the horizon. 
Within three years the public and private sentiments of the 
American people on world politics in general, and about the 
Soviet Union in particular, have run the whole gamut from 
naive illusion to profound disappointment. Finally, a more 
realistic and sober approach gained shape, trying to cope with 
the current split into two political worlds which has reduced 
international relations to sterility and frustration. 


I 


This phase of postwar developments was initiated in the 
announcement and later enactment of the European Recovery 
Plan. It was indicative of the realization that politics cannot 
be conducted in a vacuum, and that diplomatic settlements 
show little promise of succeeding as long as the social and 
economic foundations of nations continue to yield to un- 
relieved pressures. Now that this program is safely under way, 
a certain measure of stabilization has set in. But, the question 
remains unanswered whether this is a temporary halt in a 
trend to world disintegration and global conflict, or whether 
this is the beginning of an era leading to genuine peace. This 
issue will remain in precarious balance as long as we have not 
worked out clear concepts about the interplay of economics, 
politics and ideologies affecting the more technical phases of 
this recovery program. These factors, which often are treated 
separately and in a conflicting manner, must be adjusted so 
that, instead of canceling each other out, they can be brought 
into a meaningful whole. 

To understand the full scope of the Marshall Plan, it is 
necessary to gain an insight into the historical forces operating 
in the immediate emergency situation which brought about 
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the announcement of the program. While the inept attempts 
to reach basic agreements on the peace settlements between 
the former allies bogged down in an impasse, it became 
apparent that the Western powers in Europe, which share 
ideals of liberty with the United States, were not able to 
reach their reconstruction goals without substantial help from 
the outside. In fact, failing that assistance, their economic 
condition was bound to deteriorate progressively until all 
hope of recovery within a framework of political and eco- 
nomic freedom would have vanished. At that point, inter- 
national communism could have gained control over Western 
Europe by default, just as fifteen years earlier the ascendancy 
of national socialism had been made possible by the gradual 
operational breakdown of democratic techniques and the 
resulting crisis of confidence in the ability of free governments 
to master their problems in times of stress. 

Hence, implied in measures to meet the European emer- 
gency, so graphically expressed in the monthly dollar deficits 
of Great Britain, France, Italy and Western Germany, was 
the only type of anticommunistic policy which can be effective 
in the long run—the elimination by action of the manifold 
occasions for despair, the overcoming of dangerous social 
apathy through the definition of tangible targets in terms of 
increased production and consumption, and the laying of a 
realistic foundation for expectations of gradual improvement 
in social conditions. 

The Marshall Plan has provided the initial material frame- 
work for the reassertion of the forces of political and eco- 
nomic freedom. As an important first success we have seen 
democratic governments, with a particularly strong partici- 
pation of Christian political parties, entrenched in Western 
Europe. But, it must be realized that this favorable develop- 
ment has placed these political forces in a position where they 
will not be able to escape the full responsibility for their 
decisions and policies. If they succeed, an important step may 
have been made in preserving and even developing Western 
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civilization. Should they fail, the ideals for which these 
moderate parties stand are bound to lose much of their prac- 
tical appeal for large groups of the population which voted 
for them in recent elections. 

Now, it must be clearly understood that the mere inception 
of the European Recovery Program does not, in itself, guar- 
antee its success. Therefore, it is imperative to investigate, in 
some detail, what specific conditions must be established to 
make it work. That even the Russians expect the program to 
succeed was indicated from the very beginning by their strong 
Opposition to it. However, it would be foolhardy to base the 
hope for the final success of the Marshall Plan merely on the 
fact that the communists think it may reach its objective. 
There are certain economic and political antinomies in the 
program which may develop into serious difficulties within 
the Western world itself. They must be recognized as such, so 
that they can be removed while there is time. We shall now 
proceed to an examination of these problems. 

The dollar deficit of Western countries, which was the 
immediate occasion for American aid, is symbolic of a funda- 
mental change in relations between the old and the new world. 
We must understand that the modern economic, social and 
political institutions of Western Europe, which we like to 
identify with Western civilization, were in part created by the 
expansion and subsequent predominance of the old world in 
the Western hemisphere and other parts of the globe. Before 
this unprecedented growth took place, Europe was still in a 
predominantly feudal condition. The rise of the middle class, 
which we so often consider as contemporary and coextensive 
with democracy, was to a large extent brought about by the 
economic impact of colonization. It has its material founda- 
tion in large-scale trading of such “colonial” commodities as 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, cotton and, last but not least, the 
slaves. In this period of commercial expansion the class of the 
merchants and middlemen, and of the professional lawyers, 
moved up on the social and political scale, without, however, 
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displacing the ruling, formerly feudal, classes. When tech- 
nical progress had made possible the factory system and mod- 
ern mass production, enough capital was already available, as 
a result of the preceding commercial development, to expand 
the system into what is known as industrial capitalism and its 
social by-product, the modern factory worker. This spec- 
tacular growth, in turn, was facilitated by the time advan- 
tage in manufacturing over non-European areas enjoyed, 
especially by Great Britain, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Simultaneous with this tremendous development of 
industry was the flow of European capital into less developed 
areas, including all the Americas. These exports and invest- 
ments, in addition to the revenues from shipping, enabled 
many European countries to develop a pattern of foreign 
trade which should be taken into account in any long-run 
evaluation of the aspects of the Marshall Plan. The balance 
of trade, as expressed in the ratio of goods exported to goods 
imported, often showed a deficit. But, the balance of pay- 
ments, as represented by the total revenues from sales abroad 
of goods and services and from investments on the one side, 
and the cost of imports on the other, showed a surplus. The 
latter could thus be used to make up the deficit in the balance 
of trade. 

Now, a continuation of this condition was predicated on the 
maintenance of this historical relation between Europe, 
especially its highly developed West, and the rest of the 
world. Even before the first World War signs were clearly 
visible that the era of European preponderance in inter- 
national trade and finance would not last forever. The first 
World War destroyed it, and reversed the relations between 
the old and the new world. 

The interwar period saw many attempts to re-establish a 
balance. In the first decade after World War I there was, for 
the first time in history, a large-scale flow of private American 
capital to Europe. When this stopped, with the coming of the 
great American depression, makeshift attempts were made by 
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most European nations to reach a precarious balance of 
foreign trade by various techniques of monetary and com- 
mercial control. No solution to the fundamental difficulties 
was found before the outbreak of World War II. 

While the material foundations on which much of Western 
civilization had been built up in the last two centuries col- 
lapsed in Europe during and after World War I, the structure 
of society, the standards of living and the high expectations of 
further improvement, created by the previous long period of 
expansion and prosperity, survived. People began to look for 
a new economic basis for the continuation of a social system 
which had thrived and developed under historical conditions 
no longer in existence. The great appeal exercised on large 
segments of the middle classes in those days by fascist-type 
political movements was based on the hope that fascism could 
provide a substitute for the crumbling economic foundations 
of modern society. Fascist systems seem to have disappeared, 
with few exceptions, but the problems they pretended to solve 
remain unsettled. The Marshall Plan is, in reality, a scheme 
to find a new economic foundation for the perpetuation of 
modern Western society outside the framework of totali- 
tarianism. 

From the preceding analysis it is now apparent that the 
European Recovery Plan is a short-lived revival, under 
altogether different historical conditions, of the pattern of 
economic relationships between the old and the new world, as 
they existed prior to the first World War. But now the funds 
flowing from the United States to Western Europe exceed by 
far the receipts from sales of exports of European industry, 
nor do they represent any large payments due on capital 
investments of these foreign countries in the Western hemi- 
sphere. The grain and other raw materials as well as the 
machinery now being shipped from North America to Europe 
are not being paid for with European balances accumulating 
from current exports and investments. This tremendous flow 
of money and goods from the United States to Europe, 
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brought about by the Marshall Plan and the prior loans to 
Great Britain, France and other countries, are the free gift of 
a free people for which they pay with taxes. They represent 
what the American people is willing to invest in the attempt 
to enable Western Europe to achieve political stability on 
the basis of economic recovery. 

In a broad historical perspective the Marshall Plan is a 
tremendous return on the investment in America that Western 
Europe has been making for three centuries in terms of man- 
power, exports and capital. It is self-evident that such a pro- 
gram cannot be continued for an indefinite period. It may be 
necessary to extend at least part of it beyond 1952. But, 
within a predictable future, the countries now benefiting from 
the plan must be placed, in one way or another, in a position 
in which they do not any longer depend on American eco- 
nomic aid and are again in a position to pay their own bills 
for imports. 

Owing to the irrevocable change in the historical situation 
this cannot be achieved by large-scale resumption of European 
capital investments abroad. This is of decisive significance. In 
the future, Western European countries will be able to become 
and remain self-supporting only if they can pay for their vital 
imports in foods and industrial raw materials by an equiva- 
lent value of exports. It has been estimated that prior to 
World War II at least one-third of Western European import 
requirements were not paid for by exports but by revenues 
from investments and services. Thus, the full scope of the 
problem created by the liquidation of European assets in the 
Western hemisphere and elsewhere can now be appreciated. 

While increased shipping services and the revenues from 
tourists may fill some of the gaps between essential Western 
European imports and the prewar level of exports, it is clearly 
apparent even now that these countries can become self- 
supporting only if they are in a position to export industrial 
products in a volume far exceeding that prevailing in the 
interwar period. This is not the place to enter into a detailed 
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analysis, country by country, of the items which might be 
included in the list of those additional exports, especially to 
the Western hemisphere. What is more important at this stage 
is the full realization that at the end of the period set for the 
Marshall Plan there must have been established a volume and 
value of international trade, and especially intercontinental 
trade, high above any level of any peacetime period in this 
century. If this cannot be achieved, the dollar deficits of Great 
Britain and the other participating countries will continue 
after 1952, and failing a prolongation of the Recovery Pro- 
gram, these nations, while temporarily somewhat better off 
than they were in 1947 and 1948, will again be confronted 
with the fundamental dilemma of not being able to pay for 
their vital imports. The time to recognize and discuss this 
grave danger for Western Europe is now. Unless we are pre- 
paring to meet it while the Marshall Plan is operating, we 
will be confronted with a major international economic crisis 
at a time when the Soviet Union and its satellites will have 
increased their economic and military strength greatly beyond 
their present standards. 

The major long-range problem which must be attacked 
now is to find outlets for those additional exports which must 
materialize if European economic recovety is to be stabilized. 
In view of the tremendous productivity of the United States, 
we cannot expect that this country could absorb all of these 
additional European products. We must demand, however, 
that at least nothing be done substantially to curtail American 
imports from Europe through a weakening or repeal of the 
reciprocal trade policies of the United States. The recent 
actions of Congress in this field are inconsistent with the 
economic objectives of the Marshall Plan. A return to the 
high-tariff system of the 1920’s would give more effective 
aid to communistic expansion than anything that could be 
done here by American communists and their fellow travelers. 

But even if the tariff policies of this country remain liberal, 
most of the flow of European export goods must go to other 
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parts of the world. A view of the world as a whole shows that 
there are still many areas which are economically undeveloped 
or underdeveloped. These countries represent potential mar- 
kets for that increased volume of European exports which is 
required for the removal of the dollar deficits. However, at 
present the ability of South American countries, or of the Far 
Eastern nations, and of many sections of Africa to absorb 
European goods is severely restricted by their comparatively 
low national incomes, the glaring inequalities in their income 
structures and the inefficient use of their natural resources. 
Here we come to the decisive issue of the long-range aspects 
of the Marshall Plan. It can succeed only in a world which is 
steadily improving its use of resources, production, con- 
sumption and income. Thus, European recovery is, in reality, 
only one phase of a much larger problem—whether or not it 
is possible to enter into a new era of economic progress on the 
widest international scale. 

It is at this point that the economic problem reaches the 
sphere of politics. We must, therefore, inquire into the relation 
between the economic exigencies of the Marshall Plan and 
the concrete political setting in which it is operating. 


II 


While it is true that the European Recovery Program was 
conceived as a project to strengthen the European partners in 
the Western half of our present two-world scheme, it is more 
than doubtful whether the plan can be carried out if the 
political implications of this two-way split are transferred into 
insurmountable economic obstacles. This applies especially to 
the problems of trade relations between Western and Eastern 
countries in Europe, and in a most acute manner to Germany. 

It is hard to see how Western European countries can be 
made more or less self-supporting if they are not placed in a 
position to purchase grain, fats, meat, timber and other basic 
commodities from countries behind the Iron Curtain. The only 
way to achieve this would be a resumption on a large scale of 
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exports of manufactured goods to these countries. This would 
re-establish a pattern of trade between the European East and 
West which has existed for a long time. If we consider that 
Eastern Europe is far behind in industrial development and 
has far lower standards of living, a progressive economic 
development there would seem to offer the hope for an increase 
in the turnover of goods and services between these two parts 
of Europe. To the degree that this could be carried out, the 
vexing problems of dollar deficits might be reduced substan- 
tially. Now, while all this is admittedly economic common 
sense, it may appear politically inopportune within the frame- 
work of the present two-world pattern of international affairs. 
Here the question arises whether the political two-world pat- 
tern must be accorded precedence over the economic facts of 
the situation, or whether a solution can be found which would 
eliminate this contradiction between economics and politics. 
Should this be impossible, the Marshall Plan would have to 
be continued indefinitely. But that might prove to be very 
difficult from the viewpoint of American domestic politics, 
especially once deficits begin to develop again in the Federal 
budget. 

Given the fundamental political situation of this era, it 
should be understood clearly that neither the United States 
nor any of the countries benefiting from the European Re- 
covery Plan should sell war equipment to the Soviet Union or 
its satellites. We are, therefore, in full agreement with the 
statement of the Economic Cooperation Administration that 
nations sending arms to the Russians should be cut off from 
assistance under the recovery program. However, as we have 
already seen, such a ban cannot be extended to nonwar goods 
if the primary objective of the Marshall Plan is to be 
achieved. This has been clearly recognized by the Western 
European countries, and a number of important trade agree- 
ments have already been concluded between them and nations 
belonging to the Eastern bloc. While this is entirely in line 
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with the economic concept underlying the recovery scheme, it 
should be clearly understood in this country that certain 
political risks are implied in this development. It is clear that 
every purchase of heavy producers’ goods and of consumers’ 
commodities from Western Europe by Russia and her satellites 
will enable these Eastern countries to allocate a corresponding 
volume of their own productive facilities to the manufacture 
of war equipment because it reduces the need to use them for 
manufacture of nonwar products. Hence, the large-scale re- 
sumption of West-East trade in Europe, which is almost 
indispenable for the balancing of the international trade 
position of the Western bloc, will at the same time enable the 
communist-dominated areas to improve somewhat faster than 
would otherwise be possible their supply of civilian pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ goods, without forcing them to cut 
down proportionately their output of war equipment. 

Here a clear-cut issue arises between the economic and the 
political aspects of the problem of European recovery. It can 
be decided only by weighing carefully the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the policies between which we have to choose. 
If we do so, we will find that the economic benefits to the 
Western world outweigh the potential political and military 
disadvantages it may suffer from furthering West-East inter- 
national trade. The Western nations will retain for a long 
time such a margin of superiority in actual and potential pro- 
ductive capacity over the Eastern bloc that the slight improve- 
ment in the situation of the Soviet Union, brought about by 
the import of Western European manufactured products, 
cannot change this relation in any fundamental respect. On 
the other hand, a cutting-off of the flow of basic materials 
from the East to the West would make the foreign trade 
dilemma of the Western countries permanent. This would not 
only have serious economic repercussions; in the long run, it 
would strengthen the hand of the Communist party, especially 
if large-scale unemployment, which is already a major 
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problem in Italy, should spread to other nations, caused in 
part by politically induced curtailment of their export indus- 
tries. 

The opposition in this country to large-scale West-East 
trade is based on a misconception of the Marshall Plan. This 
program is not designed to bridge a short period between the 
last and the next world war. Its purpose is to liquidate World 
War II economically and to inaugurate a period of stabiliza- 
tion which, it is hoped, will spread from the economic to the 
political level. To have undertaken the Marshall Plan on any 
other political assumption would have been sheer folly 
because it would mean the building up of areas which, at least 
in the first phase of a new conflict, might easily be overrun by 
the Red Army, and which would furnish valuable economic 
assets to Russia in later phases of such a conflict. Because the 
Marshall Plan makes sense only as a program for peace, the 
indirect economic advantages accruing to the Soviet block by 
a resumption of West-East trade should not be viewed with 
undue alarm. Should a situation arise in which these premises 
of the Marshall Plan were not any longer valid, it would be 
best to change it completely rather than to carry it on with a 
political mortgage which it is not designed to sustain in its 
present form. 


III 


Germany presents a particularly difficult case within 
these larger problems. Everything that has been said about the 
necessity of West-East trade is doubly true of the relationship 
between Western and Eastern Germany. The present two- 
world pattern has also created two Germanies. Their economic 
and political conditions are entirely different, with the dis- 
advantages concentrating in the long run in the Western part. 
At first sight this seems to be strange because it is in the West 
that we find a heavy concentration of coal mining, the iron 
and steel industry, of textile mills, the manufacture of machine 
tools and, last but not least, the highly developed chemical 
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industry. But this wealth in industrial installations is offset by 
two types of deficiencies—food and industrial raw materials. 
The densely populated Western zone of Germany had never 
produced in modern times enough food to supply its growing 
population with an efficiency diet." This weakness has been 
aggravated by the influx of twelve million expellees from the 
East. In fact, Germany as a whole, including the territories 
east of the Oder River which have been turned over to Poland, 
was never self-sufficient in food. As far as industrial raw 
materials are concerned, Western Germany lacks high-grade 
iron ore, cotton, rubber, oil and a large number of other 
essential items. The following analysis will show that plans 
to make the Western zones of Germany self-supporting should 
be given up because they are unrealistic. 

It is simple to demonstrate this basic fact which was reck- 
lessly pushed aside when the decisions for the postwar treat- 
ment of Germany were made.” In May, 1948, it was estimated 
that merely to keep food rations on a level somewhere between 
a biological survival and an industrial efficiency diet at least 
$800 million worth of food must be imported to Bizonia in 
1948. For the same year the export targets for industry in that 
German area were raised to $420 million, an increase of $200 
million over 1947. But, in order to export goods to the amount 
of $420 million, it was considered necessary to import $400 
million of industrial raw materials. This leaves an export 


1Detailed analyses of the close economic interrelation between Eastern and Western 
Germany have been compiled in 1947 by the Akademischer Forschungskreis fuer 
Ernaechrungswirtschaftsliche Fragen, Goettingen. These studies, which give evidence 
of the high standards of economic research maintained in Germany under the most 
trying circumstances, should be consulted by all before they embark on fallacious 
theories about the economic “strength” of Bi- or Trizonia. 

2For those who are concerned about the day-to-day inconsistencies of American 
foreign policy as they manifested themselves, especially in the first months of 1948, 
it may come as a surprise to be reminded of the fact that the basic design for postwar 
Germany, as it actually evolved in the various war conferences, was candidly revealed 
as early as April, 1943, in the American Mercury, by Kingsbury Smith, under the title, 
“Our Government Plans for Post-War Germany.” For a critique of these absurd plans 
see the present writer’s article in THOUGHT, June, 1943, entitled, “Peace and Politics,” 


especially pages 253-55. 
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deficit of at least $800 million in Bizonia for 1948. The 
expansion of this territory to Trizonia cannot possibly improve 
the situation because the French zone is just as unbalanced, 
economically, as are the British and American zones. Now, in 
order to eliminate this deficit of $800 million per year, exports 
of German industry must rise far above the amount of the 
estimated current money deficiency. Every increase in exports 
from Germany requires an increase in imports in industrial 
raw materials. Furthermore, in order to increase their indus- 
trial production to a level where the economy of Western 
Germany would balance without further American money 
subsidies, the efficiency of the labor force must be raised high 
above its present understandably low standard. But, this again 
requires an increase of food imports high above and beyond 
the $800 million scheduled for 1948. In fact, it has been esti- 
mated that at the end of the Marshall Plan Western Germany 
must export at least $2.3 billion worth of goods each year in 
order to relieve the American taxpayer of endlessly paying 
“reparations in reverse.” 

This raises another important question of the long-run 
aspects of the European Recovery Plan. Let us assume that it 
were actually possible to raise German exports within the next 
four years to a level ten times higher than the actual volume 
in 1947, a feat which would surpass anything ever done any- 
where in a five-year period, the question posits itself im- 
mediately as to where markets for these tremendous exports 
can be found outside the Iron Curtain. According to plans of 
other Western nations, production, for instance, of crude steel 
is scheduled to have increased 50 per cent over 1938 in the 
United Kingdom, and 100 per cent over 1938 in France, 
Belgium and Luxemburg in 1952. According to the same plan, 
Western German production of crude steel is expected to be 
38 per cent below 1938 in that year. 

Here we see one of the inconsistencies of the whole plan for 
Western European recovery which must be resolved if the 
whole project is to succeed. It has been stated repeatedly by 
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responsible American leaders that Germany is the key to 
European recovery. We have seen above that a tremendous 
increase in German industrial exports is necessary to achieve 
self-support and a certain measure of economic stability in 
Western Germany. Yet, at the same time, plans are underway 
everywhere outside Germany to relocate basic European 
industries with a view to displacing on the European and 
world markets precisely those German goods which must be 
produced and exported by Germany if that country is not to 
remain a distressed area in a continued state of suspended 
animation and susceptible to communistic infiltration. 

If we take all these facts into consideration, it becomes 
incomprehensible how Mr. Drew Middleton could report the 
following cheerful thoughts from Berlin in the New York 
Times of May 23, 1948: 


A Western German state, introduced into the concert of Western Europe, 
will prosper because of its great natural resources and the sustenance of other 
countries of Western Europe and the United States. This prosperity, in a 
country contiguous to the Soviet zone of occupation, is feared by the Russians 
just as the relatively high standard of living of the old Czechoslovak social 
democracy was feared. 


This is a most dangerous type of wishful thinking. There 
cannot be any prosperity in Western Germany unless its long- 
established economic relations with Eastern Germany and the 
whole of Western and Southeastern Europe and other 
countries are re-established. If our present two-world system 
does not permit such a development, then the parties on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain will have to pay the cost of this 
irrational arrangement by subsidizing to the limit their 
respective shares of Germany. 

It is futile now to engage in a retrospective discussion of 
what policies, other than those actually adopted at Casablanca 
(“unconditional surrender”), Quebec (Morgenthau Plan), 
Yalta (The Oder-Neisse Line) and Potsdam (The de facto 
partition of Germany), should have been applied to deal with 
a defeated Germany. Counterproposals were made by many 
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responsible individuals and groups but they were not heeded. 
The official postwar plans were doomed to failure before they 
were put into operation. They could not have worked even if 
the present two-world split had not occurred, because Ger- 
many cannot be rebuilt with its central government disestab- 
lished and its indigenous food resources diminished while the 
total population in the reduced territory is increased by twelve 
million expellees. Nor can this fundamental error be corrected 
by attempting to have a “constitution” enacted for half of the 
country. 


IV 


It is easy to understand why officials of the American mili- 
tary government in Western Germany have long been anxious 
to normalize the status of the area for which they are respon- 
sible. They have stressed for a long time that the German state 
“governments” have full responsibility and are expected to 
increase their efficiency and to speed up “democratization” 
even to the extent of introducing an American-type high- 
school system.’ But the year 1948 has seen an even more 
ambitious project. Perhaps inspired by the centenary of the 
first German constitutional convention, which ended in 
failure, a new constitution is to be written for the Western 
zone. Now it must be thoroughly understood that the allied 
governments, not the German people, not even those in the 
Western zones, took the initiative in the question of a constitu- 
tion, and determined the scope of this basic law and the 
method of elections for this constitutional convention. While 
it has been stressed that the delegates to this convention would 
be entirely “free,” there have been on the other side clear 
indications of the limitations within which this process of 
making a constitution is considered permissible. First of all, 
the constitution, as such, would be subject to the approval or 


3This educational “reform” has been protested by Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich. 
The plan worked out by the education and religious affairs branch of the AMG 
seems to be based on a complete misunderstanding of the scope and nature of higher 
education in Europe. 
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disapproval of the military governments. Furthermore, these 
governments would retain control over foreign affairs, finance, 
commerce and industry, especially through the international- 
ization of the Ruhr. The entirely arbitrary state lines imposed 
by the military government must, with some exceptions, be 
accepted, and the Saar district is not permitted to send repre- 
sentatives. If we consider the tremendous economic difficulties 
of the area for which such a constitution is to be written, the 
wisdom of having embarked on such a course becomes more 
and more questionable. 

If a defeated nation, or, as in the present case, half of a de- 
feated nation, still under military occupation, cannot be given 
full freedom to write its own constitution, then it is better 
not to write it at all. That is particularly true of Germany 
today in its present state of division, forced to live, as it were, 
in two worlds. It has been pointed out correctly that the “unity 
plebiscite” pushed by the communist-dominated Socialist 
Unity Party in the Soviet zone of Germany is nothing but a Red 
propaganda stunt. American spokesmen have stressed that no 
poll is necessary to ascertain what is known already—that the 
German people desire most ardently to restore their political 
unity. But, this being so, the current procedure to enact some 
sort of a constitution for a rump Germany becomes even more 
problematical in its political and psychological implications. 
The Americans, who once fought a great war for the preserva- 
tion of their Union, seem strangely out of place when they 
promote and sanction the de facto secession of parts of another 
country. This cannot be concealed by the frequent invitations 
to the other part to join this rump Germany. A German con- 
stitution can be created only by the representatives of all the 
German people. That is to say, it can also not be written by 
any group in the Soviet zone. The setting-up of Western and 
Eastern German governments would have only one effect—to 
create a dangerous situation of latent German civil war which 
can easily set off a new world conflagration. Such a third 
world war, waged primarily by non-European powers, would 
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then, ironically enough, be the third German war in this 
century. 

The question arises how such terrible developments can be 
prevented. They can be halted not by a division of Germany, 
but by a unification of Europe. 

However, we must realize that European unity cannot be 
achieved within the present two-world scheme. The Western 
Union, including the Western zones of Germany, is at present 
merely the bridgehead on the old continent of a democratic 
system which is centered in the United States. It is, therefore, 
part and parcel of the two-world split. Its counterpart, the 
communistic power system built up by the Soviet Union, has 
its frontiers in the heart of Germany.’ 

In this connection, it is necessary to discuss the movement 
for European unity which found such an eloquent advocate 
in Mr. Winston Churchill when he spoke on the “Congress of 
Europe” in The Hague on May 7, 1948. In this historic 
speech, the British war leader addressed himself to all 
Europe. He did not confine his remarks to the countries co- 


operating actively in the European Recovery Plan. He 
specifically welcomed delegates from Western Germany and 
“distinguished exiles from Czechoslovakia and almost all the 
Eastern European countries.” 

While it is gratifying to see a statesman of the Western 
powers accord a public recognition to political exiles from 


4In view of the great confusion apparent in certain current discussions, it must 
be stressed that all talk of “containing” the Russians behind the Elbe River, or even 
behind the Stettin-Trieste line, ignores elementary facts of geography. The Elbe line 
was relinquished by the abrogation of the original plan for the military occupation 
of Germany, agreed upon at Teheran and allotting to the Americans the Western 
part of Saxony, including Leipzig, and all of Thuringia. Actually Western Saxony 
and Thuringia were turned over to the Red Army after they first had been occupied 
by American forces. To get the Red Army out of Thuringia, where it is virtually 
within walking distance of the two key cities of Western Germany, Frankfort and 
Kassel, would be a major operation in itself. As it is, it would be much easier for 
the Red Army to reach the Rhine than for Western forces to reach the Elbe. (The 
English position in Kiel, east of the Elbe River, is hopelessly outflanked.) These 
remarks merely intend to give information which is sadly absent even in public 


statements. 
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communism which they have always refused to grant to the 
opponents of nazism, Mr. Churchill certainly realizes that 
more than such kind remarks are required to re-establish the 
unity of all Europe. The first step which must be undertaken 
in this direction is to shift the emphasis from the “bridgehead” 
character of the Western Union to the concept of a nucleus 
for a future growth of genuine European unity. 

In order to achieve this objective, it is necessary to liquidate 
in our minds the dangerous political and ideological rigidity 
which has been adopted by the acceptance of the two-world 
scheme. In stressing this requirement we are not suggesting 
that we fall back on the one-world ideology which is merely 
unrealistic American isolationism in reverse. We cannot have 
one political world in our times, if ever. Two years of two 
worlds have been more than enough. After all these sufferings 
mankind is entitled to something better than a perpetual state 
of tension, hostility and insecurity. This planet is too small for 
two highly armed and politically inexperienced superpowers 
to face each other all over the globe without the balancing and 
calming forces of other political structures. It is true that this 
deplorable situation has been brought about primarily through 
the Russians’ policy of distrust, their perversion of true democ- 
racy into a communistic totalitarianism, their breach of agree- 
ments and their infiltrations. But it is the purpose of foreign 
policies to deal with such a situation constructively and cre- 
atively. This requires more than the winning of arguments, 
writing of briefs and establishing of a legal record. Peace is a 
condition of order and stability. It can be achieved only 
through the rebirth of Europe. But European unity as a 
political objective makes sense only if it is conceived as belong- 
ing neither to the American nor the Soviet sphere. 

All this might appear as wishful thinking because the Iron 
Curtain behind which a great and indispensable part of 
Europe is at present located does not seem to be within reach 
of those who desire European independence, especially from 


communism. 
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But a genuine beginning for real, not peripheral, European 
unity can be made within the area accessible to democratic 
processes and ideals. Two steps can be taken now. One is nega- 
tive, the other positive, but both are equally necessary. 

The negative step is the withdrawal from the European 
scene of current strictly American concepts of business, eco- 
nomics, politics and education. These ideas may or may not 
have complete validity in the United States. But while they 
can be debated in this country in terms of alternatives which 
suggest themselves within the traditional American scene 
itself, their projection into Europe merely leads to a dilemma 
for all sincere liberty-loving people who are thereby con- 
fronted with a set of wrong choices. Political trends in 
Western Europe and undercurrent rumblings from behind the 
Iron Curtain show that people overwhelmingly reject com- 
munism. But it should be understood in this country that they 
reject it for reasons which are far different from those 
advanced here by the more vociferous defenders of “Western 
ideals.” Europeans reject communism not primarily because 
it threatens free enterprise or because it entails planning, price 
control, resource allocation, and all those measures which 
bring forth the scorn of our highly organized and institu- 
tionalized “individual” free enterprise system. Europeans 
reject communism because it is terroristic, stultifying and 
atheistic. Given the actual material conditions of living of the 
vast majority of Europeans and the overwhelming challenges 
of economic reconstruction and reorientation, which are 
entirely different from those confronting the American people 
here at home, the issue between the European spirit and 
Russian communism cannot be settled in terms of the institu- 
tions and slogans of the American marketplace. It refers to 
the most fundamental aspects of individual and social human 
existence which point beyond problems of business organiza- 
tion and techniques of democratic procedure. 

The way to European unity is to give the Europeans an 
economic breathing spell in which they can formulate their 
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European answer to the communist challenge. There is, of 
course, also an American answer to it, but, of necessity, it has 
different emphases and orientations. The two answers are com- 
plementary. But if we force democratic Europeans to speak 
like Americans in their dealings with their own communists 
and with the Russians, we will weaken the cause of the 
Western world as a whole and endanger the final outcome of 
the struggle which, because it concerns ideas, can never be 
decided by material force. This is what Mr. Churchill meant 
when he referred to the “voice of Europe” which must be 
raised “upon the scene of chaos and prostration.” Once this 
voice can assert itself fully in that part of Europe which is 
free from communist control, it will exercise a magnetic 
attraction to those behind the Iron Curtain. If we take into 
account the increase in trade relations between the West and 
the East, which we have discussed above, this resurgence of a 
genuinely European spirit will in time triumph over the 
stupid rigidities and cruelties of communist totalitarianism. 
The positive step is a new political approach to a German 
peace treaty. Before German partition goes too far and 
becomes an integral part of an irreparable two-world split, 
another attempt must be made to settle this problem. Of 
course, there is no hope of reaching an agreement with the 
techniques of the Big Four Foreign Ministers meetings of the 
past. What is needed is more than an occupation statute or an 
imposed peace. One of the reasons why the central political 
problem of our times has so far not been subject to any rational 
solution is that no attempt has yet been made to discuss terms 
of peace and the reintegration of Germany into the European 
community with representatives of the German people. The 
failure to do so is without historical precedent. It goes back 
to the ill-conceived Casablanca formula of “unconditional 
surrender” which transferred the settlement once used in a 
civil war to an international conflict to which it can never be 
applied. By now it is apparent that this disregarding of 
traditional methods of peace-making has merely led to a 
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dangerous international impasse. The way to avoiding a third 
world war does not lead to separate peace treaties of separate 
powers with a Western and an Eastern Germany, but to a 
general settlement with Germany as a whole, negotiated with 
the Germans themselves. This is not the place to discuss in 
detail the admittedly complex problem of how such a Ger- 
man peace delegation could be selected. But if we refuse to 
think along these lines, we would demonstrate to the world 
that we are bare of constructive concepts of peace-making and 
that we have nothing better to offer to a disappointed humanity 
than the continuation of two worlds and two Germanies. We 
know through bitter experience that the road to peace does not 
lead through the obscure area of appeasement. On the other 
hand, peace cannot be achieved by cutting historical political 
units into pieces. We must stop divisions and have the courage 
to build the future on the real structure of unity, which is the 
heritage of Western Civilization. 











Humanity at the Crossroads 


DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 


UMANITY is at a crossroads. This is true not only 
H with respect to the great decision between Communism 

and Democracy, but also concerning the entire spirit- 
ual situation. The alternative of Communism and Democracy 
is a specifically drastic and dramatic expression of the present 
crisis of humanity. The conflict between totalitarianism and 
democracy concerns the relation between the individual and 
the state. Totalitarianism claims an absolute sovereignty of 
the state with respect to the individual, a complete denial of 
the rights of the person, who is conceived as nothing but a 
mere part of a collective entity, whereas democracy insists on 
the inalienable rights of the individual and stresses the limits 
of state sovereignty according to natural laws. 

I have discussed this aspect of the present crisis, elaborating 
the ontological superiority of the person over the state and 
the proper, God-given relation between both, in my book, 
Metaphysik der Gemeinschaft, and in many other articles. 
But such an analysis does not penetrate to the roots of the 
present crisis. It stresses only one aspect of the great decision 
at stake. 

In order to understand the entire impact of the crisis we 
have to dig deeper. The real conflict is between Christianity 
on the one hand, and a thoroughly anti-Christian conception 
of life, on the other. This struggle has reached a decisive stage, 
a radical clash between two worlds, embracing all domains 
of life and human existence. The liberal age was an epoch 
of compromise. It included a fight against Christian doctrine 
in the religious and philosophical field, as well as an anticleri- 
calism, while retaining many Christian elements in the moral, 
sociological, juridical and cultural sphere. But our present 
age reveals a consistent anti-Christian conception in every 
domain of life on the part of the enemies of Christianity. 
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The mark of the present crisis is man’s attempt to free 
himself from his condition as a created being, to deny his 
metaphysical situation, to disengage himself from all bonds 
with something greater than himself. Pere Henri de Lubac, 
in his profound work, Le drame de l’Humanisme athée, has 
analyzed the historical sources of this present crisis, in 
Feuerbach, Nietzsche, Comte and others. He exposes con- 
vincingly the dissolution of man brought about by a consistent 
atheism penetrating into every domain of life. This dissolution 
finds its theoretical expression today in Heidegger’s and 
Sartre’s Existentialism—the latter claiming to be a new and 
authentic humanism. 

We need to be more interested in the real approach of 
modern man to life than in theories about it. We need to be 
more existential than Sartre, in analyzing the different forms 
of way of life in which the basic attitude of freeing ourselves 
from our condition of a creature finds its expression. We 
have to distinguish two main forms: first, the collective anti- 
personalism, as it is represented by communism; second, the 
individualistic egocentrism, as it is found in many Western 
democratic countries. 

The existentialism of Sartre, though a drastic expression 
of the basic attitude to be found in a more unconscious way 
in these two forms, differs in many respects from both. If 
we refer to it as a third form of a boundless overdimensioning 
of man’s possibilities, it is not because it is to be the topic 
of our present discussion, but because we shall sometimes 
refer to Sartre’s conception, as formulated in L’Existentialisme 
est un Humanisme, for three reasons. In the first place, though 
Sartre differs in many respects from the collectivistic form as 
well as the individualistic one, he presents us with a clear-cut 
formula of the basic attitude underlying the entire present 
crisis. Second, his conception is enlightening, because he 
claims to offer us a new and the only true humanism, illustrat- 
ing thereby the paradox that an atheistic humanism bears the 
germs of antipersonalism in itself, an antipersonalism which 
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displays itself openly in the communist attitude. Third, Sartre 
misinterprets in a specific way some real essential features of 
the human person, such as the transcendence of man, features 
which we must understand in their true character if we are 
to refute the basic error underlying the present crisis. 

Sartre says: “L’>homme n’est rien d’autre que ce qu’il se 
fait,” and he declares this to be the first principle of existential- 
ism. This does not mean only that man can freely turn to 
good or evil, that his eternal fate depends upon his free 
decision. In order to understand the position of Sartre, we 
must realize that for the existentialists, existence precedes 
essence, and that the radically undetermined will is the source 
of existence. No object has an essence which imposes itself on 
man. It is exclusively what his approach makes it for him. 
And man has himself no nature which precedes his will. 
His nature is itself a result of his arbitrary will. There exists 
no good or evil which offers itself to our free choice. It is our 
arbitrary decision which makes a thing good by the very fact 
that we choose it. 

It is obvious that this means a radical denial of the character 
of man as a creature, and as such it is a drastic theoretic ex- 
pression which we find at the basis of the two modern ap- 
proaches to life, the collective and the individualistic one. 

We shall first analyze the individualistic form. It is char- 
acterized by the rejection of all bonds linking us to God and 
moral law. This modern man refuses to conform to the call 
of values, to surrender, to submit to something for its own 
sake, for its own intrinsic nobility and sublimity. Reverence, 
obedience, gratitude are alien to him. He does not want to 
abandon himself, but on the contrary everything becomes a 
means for his arbitrary pleasure and satisfaction. He looks 
on marriage as something with which he can deal according 
to his arbitrary mood. It is not a holy bond, something 
sublime which he is compelled to respect. He contracts mar- 
riages and gets divorces, as he exchanges one glove for another. 
Instead of seeing in children a gift of God, he himself wants 
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to determine their number by birth control. He believes him- 
self entitled to shorten the lives of others and his own, when 
they seem to him no longer worth while, by euthanasia. 

Second, and here we touch an especially important point, 
he no longer wants to admit that factor in our life as creatures 
which is often called “chance” and which a Christian would 
call Providence. He himself wants to determine everything. 
The rhythm of a truly human life with its constant de- 
pendence upon factors which we cannot control ourselves, the 
element of surprise, of a gift bestowed upon us, of bliss and 
trial, are replaced by a human insurance against all the un- 
foreseen and unforeseeable elements. He wants to exclude 
by eugenics, the possibility of men coming into existence who 
are crippled or mentally deficient. He wants to exclude 
by human means the possibility of his having an unpleasant 
employer, of his depending upon the kindness and generosity 
of any other person. He refuses to receive any gifts, but wants 
to claim everything as his right. He does not rejoice in ex- 
periencing the charity and generosity of his fellowmen, be- 
cause this would be a factor which he has not himself deter- 
mined and which calls for gratitude. 

He no longer approaches beauty in nature and art with 
reverence, as something reflecting a higher world above him. 
He treats beauty as something which he relishes like a good 
wine. He makes no effort to seek beauty where it is, but wants 
it to be offered to him on a dish while he sits back and relaxes. 
He does not want to be exalted above Himself, to emerge 
from his own accustomed atmosphere, but he wants beauty 
to be drawn into his realm, as mere fun. 

He wants to be himself the source of all authority in com- 
munity life. His is no longer the conception of democracy 
which provides that the individual shall be free to determine 
the structure and the laws of community life according to the 
objective norms of right and wrong, where freedom consists 
in the fact that one is called to cooperate in finding what is 
objectively right. His democracy means rather that the major- 
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ity arbitrarily decides what is right and wrong, that the ar- 
bitrary will of the individual is the very source of right and 
wrong. In other words, the arbitrary will of the individual 
replaces the objective norm. Instead of believing that there 
is a chance that the majority of men will choose that which is 
objectively right, right independently of their will, they be- 
lieve that their arbitrary decision makes a law right and 
legitimate. 

All these concrete examples reveal the same fundamental 
feature, the rejection of man’s situation as a creature, the 
ignoring of his metaphysical situation, the illusion of the com- 
plete self-sufficiency of man. 

Three main elements characterize this basic attitude. The 
first is the denial of any religio, any bond with something 
objective which calls for obedience and submission, any re- 
spect for whatever has an authentic value, and above all the 
refusal to surrender to God, ultimate source of all values. 
It is a disordered, distorted conception of freedom. Freedom 
no longer means enjoying the ineffable privilege conceded to 
man by God, of being able to conform in a free act of will to 
God, to His eternal law and His Will, of being able to respond 
spontaneously and adequately, without being necessitated, to 
every good possessing an authentic value, but it has become 
a possibility of following arbitrarily one’s inclinations and 
tendencies. 

The second element is an illusion of man’s unlimited pos- 
sibilities to achieve everything by his own force. This is con- 
nected with the superstition of an automatic progress of hu- 
manity, a superstition which survives astonishingly enough in 
spite of the decline of humanity which our present epoch so 
obviously reveals. It must be said that this superstition is a 
heritage of the liberal age, which is not to be found in the 
existentialist conception. Here we touch a typical difference 
between the ethos of the individualistic self-sufficiency and 
the existentialist one. The existentialist ethos has something 
pessimistic, tense, antibourgeois, pathetic; whereas the way 
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of life of the individualistic modern man is optimistic, sooth- 
ing and somewhat bourgeois. | 

The third element is its distorted conception of happiness. 
I mean the belief that man will acquire happiness in the 
measure in which he is able to determine everything in his life 
by himself. The modern man has lost the consciousness of 
being a creature which even the pagan possessed, and he lives 
in the illusion that he can make, by his own powers, a ter- 
restrial paradise of the world. 

Pére de Lubac eloquently describes man’s present rebellion 
against God in order to work himself into the illusion of his 
arbitrary sovereignty and unlimited plenitude. He quotes 
Dietrich Heinrich Kerler: “Even if one could prove math- 
ematically God’s existence, I would still not want Him to 
exist, because He would limit my own greatness.” 

It is obvious that this approach to life is a basic perversion 
and illusion. Man is not a self-sufficient being. The true nature 
of man can be understood only when we grasp his metaphysical 
situation and his being confronted with God. It is not by 
accident that antiquity never clearly grasped the nature of the 
human person. But even in the Christian philosophy, the 
full nature of man, and especially his character as a person, 
has not yet been completely understood. There still remains 
a gap between the revelation, religious experience, and the 
philosophical notion of animal rationale, a gap which has 
been recently stressed by Father Daniélou, in his brilliant 
articles in Etudes as well as by the great French theologian, 
Father de Lubac. We have not yet philosophically exploited 
the unheard-of fecundity of ideas offered to us by revelation. 
We accept the words of the Gospel as self-evident, without 
fully understanding their philosophical implications. 

I shall try to indicate certain essential marks of the person 
which have not yet been philosophically and fully grasped. 
I am, of course, completely aware that these marks, though 
representing a new contribution, are only the very beginning 
of a full philosophical knowledge of the person. 
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These two marks are, first, the transcendence of man; second, 
the principle of superabundance. 

By transcendence I mean, first, that man is, unlike a plant 
or an animal, not only ruled by a teleological movement, a 
trend to unfold his entelechy, but that he is able to respond 
to something greater than himself, to interest himself in goods 
possessing an authentic value, that he is above all able to 
respond to God with adoration and love. The metaphysical 
situation of man is characterized by the great dialogue be- 
tween man and God. Whether he admits it or not, to every 
man God speaks as to Adam: “Adam, where art thou?” 
Whether he knows it or not, God speaks to him, through the 
goods possessing an authentic value, in a manifold manner. 
He can acquire his natural and supernatural perfection only 
in respontiing adequately to this call. But this inner movement 
must not be interpreted as an urge to acquire his own per- 
fection. The interest in every true value and above all in God 
is not motivated by the immanent desire to find his own 
perfection, his own good, but is engendered by the intrinsic 
goodness and importance of the true value and above all 
by God’s infinite goodness. Pascal had a presentiment of this 
fact in saying: “L’homme surpasse infiniment l'homme.” 

Man is able to grasp things greater than himself and to take 
interest in them for their own sake. Obviously this tran- 
scendence differs radically from the transcendence of the 
existentialists. Sartre denies that man is ordered toward God. 
He means by transcendence, not the capacity to respond to 
God for His own sake, not man’s susceptibility to being 
fecundated by something greater than himself, but rather a 
capacity to build up the world arbitrarily. Instead of the 
freedom to conform to the call of God through the values 
which exist independently of him, which oblige him whether 
he likes it or not, instead of the basic attitude of religio, 
Sartre’s freedom means the arbitrary sovereignty of a being 
who is his own absolute master. 

The true transcendence of man reveals simultaneously his 
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character as a creature and his unique superiority with respect 
to all impersonal creatures. It reveals the characteristic in 
man’s nature which is presupposed by grace and without 
which we could not understand the meaning of the words of 
our Lord: “He who loses his soul, will find it.” 

It is obvious that modern man in denying his character as 
a creature, in disengaging himself from all obligations toward 
God and the world of values, cuts himself off from all real 
plenitude. Precisely in refusing to transcend himself in the 
true sense of the term, in assuming a status of self-sufficiency, 
in working himself into the illusion of an unlimited plenitude, 
he becomes shallow and empty. 

But he also destroys, by that attitude, all true happiness, 
even on earth. Here we touch the second element which I 
mentioned above, the principle of superabundance. True hap- 
piness is essentially a gift, a surplus, which will be bestowed 
on us only when we grasp the true value of a good and interest 
ourselves in it because of its intrinsic goodness and beauty. 

The happiness which flows into our soul in witnessing a 
generous act of forgiving, presupposes that we grasp its in- 
trinsic value and respond to it for its own sake; it presupposes 
the consciousness of the importance which this act has in 
itself. Should we take an interest in it only as a means of 
procuring this happiness for our soul, we should not only 
approach it in a morally wrong way, but we should never 
even experience this happiness. No one who would say, “I 
have heard that love is such a blissful experience; therefore, 
I want to fall in love in order to experience it,” would ever be 
able to love, nor ever experience the bliss of love. Love implies 
the interest in another person for his own sake; it must be 
rooted in the consciousness of the “lovability” of the other 
person, the genuine abandonment to him, the consciousness 
that he deserves love. Only when love has this character of an 
authentic value response will true happiness flow into the 
lover’s soul as a superabundant gift. 

If one wants to experience the peace and harmony of a 
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religious person, and uses religion as a means for it, he will 
never acquire that peace and harmony. Only if he submits 
to God because this attitude is due to God, only if he is ex- 
clusively concerned with God’s infinite beauty and goodness 
and if he abandons himself to God in loving and adoring Him 
for His own sake, without looking to his personal happiness, 
will true happiness flow superabundantly into his soul, as a 
surprise, a gratuitous gift. 

Thus, true happiness presupposes the consciousness of the 
autonomous intrinsic value of the object; it presupposes the 
consciousness of man’s obligation to respond to it; it excludes 
an attitude of arbitrary sovereignty. 

True happiness is essentially something which we cannot 
give to ourselves. The man who wishes to determine every- 
thing himself, not only cuts himself off from all depth and 
mystery, from all plenitude, but also from true happiness. 
What would the love of a person mean for us if it depended 
upon our arbitrary will to create it, if we could determine it 
as we put on and off an electric light? The great bliss of a 
love which we receive would thereby be desubstantialized 
and become shallow. The bliss of being loved implies neces- 
sarily the free movement of another person, the confrontation 
with a true reality which is not the work of our own hands. 
True happiness, 1m statu viae, requires for us the situation of 
a creature in which we live in a consciousness of depending 
upon something which is not submitted to our arbitrary will. 
It presupposes respect for God-given bonds as well as the 
continuous rhythm of hope, of being surprised, of experienc- 
ing our receptivity. It presupposes our dependence upon fac- 
tors which are not in the realm of our power, of which we 
cannot arbitrarily dispose, of being confronted with a stream 
of life which is greater than we are ourselves. In trying to 
deny this essential condition of a human creature in statu vitae, 
in eliminating as much as possible the surprise in our life, 
in discarding all risk, in refusing to transcend ourselves, in 
tending toward a life which has nothing unforeseen, in which 
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the product of our arbitrary determination, that which we 
have made ourselves, grins at us everywhere, we condemn 
ourselves to boredom without end. We destroy the colorful 
richness of human life, the charm of situations, all poetry, 
but above all the depth and dignity of life. Happiness, more- 
Over, presupposes essentially the confrontation with reality, 
with autonomous reality. Mere fictions, mere illusions cannot 
render us happy. Man generally prefers even a sad reality 
to a gladdening illusion. The ostrich policy is seldom con- 
sciously practiced. A mere fiction of a beautiful flower means 
nothing to us; it has to be a real being, which, because of its 
real existence, delights us. A mere fiction of a saint cannot 
render us happy; the consciousness that such a person exists, 
is required in order really to delight us. Now our consciousness 
of an autonomous, extramental reality presupposes that it is 
something which imposes itself on us, which does not depend 
exclusively upon our arbitrary will, which forces us to con- 
form to its immanent law. The higher the object ranks, the 
more it is withdrawn from our arbitrary will, the more its 
reality imposes itself on us. In a world such as Sartre con- 
ceives, in which every object is such as we form it by our 
arbitrary freedom, and where no obligations issuing from the 
object exist, there is no room for authentic happiness. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, in this existentialist world, there is no 
room for experience of any existence other than our own. 
We must realize that even in the experiences in our own soul, 
as blissful peace, luminous harmony, the character of some- 
thing which we cannot give to ourselves clearly discloses itself. 
It is a gift from above, and its reality and bliss presuppose that 
we cannot produce it arbitrarily. We see thus into what sort 
of a blind alley the unwillingness to accept the condition of a 
creature leads the modern man. In living in the illusion of a 
Godlike self-sufficiency, in yielding to a disordered ideal of 
freedom, he cuts himself off from all the sources of true 
happiness. His life becomes mechanized, deprived of all 
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depth, richness and color. He imprisons himself in a shallow, 
endless boredom. Nothingness stares him in the face. 

I.et us state that it would be a great error to characterize 
this perversion of the modern man as paganism. Certainly 
the pagan world of antiquity had not yet a clear conception 
of God, of creation and still less a consciousness of a need 
for divine redemption. But it possessed, nevertheless, a deep 
reverence; the pagan Greek or Roman approached life de 
facto as a creature, conscious of his very dependence upon 
factors which he could not control. He even lived thoroughly 
in the attitude of religio. Socrates says in the Phaedo in speak- 
ing about self-murder: “Yet I, too, believe that the gods are 
our guardians and that we men are a possession of theirs.” 
And the ideal of happiness in Plato, is ecstasy, a being exalted 
above ourselves by something greater than we are. The pagan 
man shared neither in the superstition of an unlimited auto- 
matic progress nor in the ideal of a discarding of all bonds, 
of determining everything by his arbitrary will. He possessed 
reverence and the consciousness of a dependence upon some- 
thing above himself. We have to realize further that genuine 
paganism is impossible today, in the frame of our civilization. 
The “advent” position of humanity cannot be re-established. 
The approach to life which was possible before Christ can 
no longer exist today. Apostates differ essentially from pagans. 
In our modern civilization with its highly developed tech- 
nique, the naive approach of the pagan can no longer subsist. 
The naive religto of a primitive tribe and the natural religio 
of the ancients with their high culture is impossible for the 
modern man acquainted with our modern civilization. The 
modern man can reacquire only in Christ the genuine life of 
a creature, penetrated by religio. The lower status of the 
natural attitude of the pagan is no longer accessible for him. 
A grown-up person can never reacquire the natural simplicity 
and innocence of a child; in order to become like a child, 
according to the words of our Lord, he must be reborn in 
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Christ, and this means infinitely more than the natural sim- 
plicity of the child. 

Even the relative genuineness and soundness of a truly 
human existence, as the pagan possessed it, can only be ac- 
quired today per eminentiam, on an incomparably higher 
level; it can be found only in Christ and through Christ. Not 
that the pagan attitude would not be equally in need of 
redemption. Every man, whatever his natural attitude, is 
sealed by a mysterious rupture and disharmony and can only 
attain his eternal end through Christ. But there exist, never- 
theless, different degrees of perversion in the frame of the 
natural attitude. 

The second form in which the present existential crisis 
manifests itself, which I term the collective form in contra- 
distinction to the individualistic one, is characterized by its 
belief that political laws can bring us a terrestrial paradise. 
Absolute justice, harmony, can be brought to humanity by 
the right kind of constitution and laws. The spontaneous 
conversion of the individual has become superfluous. The 
state will take care of everything; that which is essentially 
a fruit of charity, generosity, humility of the individual, 
should be enforced from without by the state. Again we 
encounter the illusion that man needs no redemption, that he 
can by human means render life harmonious, just and happy. 
But in contradistinction to the individualistic form, he expects 
everything from the intervention of the state. He replaces the 
religious and moral obligations which appeal to the free will 
of the individual by laws which the state enforces upon the 
individual. This form, issuing from the same roots as the in- 
dividualistic one, is still more fatal because it destroys by 
force every spontaneous unfolding of a person, and mechanizes 
human life to a still greater extent. 

The totalitarian state—and in order to replace Providence 
it has no choice but to be totalitarian—leaves no place what- 
ever to the deployment of a truly personal life; it rules every 
movement of the individual, his family life, his cultural 
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activities, the frame of his possibilities, the degree and nature 
of his knowledge. It tends to deprive the life of the individual 
of every occasion for generosity, charity or sacrifice. The 
religious renounces spontaneously his right to the use of private 
property; St. Francis distributed everything to the poor; the 
communist state deprives everybody of property by force— 
except the small group of party bosses. It eliminates consistent- 
ly the occasion for generosity. It is obvious that in this “ter- 
restrial paradise,” there exists neither unforeseen good luck, 
nor bad luck; there is no room for surprise, no rhythm of a 
truly colorful, human life. Complete boredom has been in- 
creased by the addition of fear and enslavement. Every attempt 
to create a terrestrial paradise without Christ, without the 
spontaneous cooperation of the individual with grace, ends 
in a Gestapo or a G.P.U. State. 

The evil root—the refusal to accept our condition as crea- 
tures—is the same as in the individualistic form. Only the 
collective entity has been substituted for the individual. The 
collective entity denies every bond toward God and His law; 
it shows the same arbitrary sovereignty at which the individual 
aimed in the individualistic form. The achievements of this 
collective entity show the same shallowness, and though im- 
posed by force on the individual they lack the dignity and 
plenitude of something greater than the individual. 

The reductio ad absurdum of the self-sufficiency of man 
becomes obvious. The man who wants to be an absolute master, 
who renounces obedience to God, who believes himself able 
to create by his forces a state of absolute harmony without 
Christ, makes of this world a hell, enslaves himself, and ends 
in a radical antipersonalism. Again we may quote Pére de 
Lubac who, in his analysis of Comte’s Positivism, says: “We 
cannot but admit that the positivist formula is a formula of 
absolute tyranny.” 

Our real crisis, our authentic decision, is not between the 
individualistic and the collective form, both denying our 
existence as a creature, both consistently atheist. It is between 
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Christ on the one hand, a truly human life in the sense of 
humanisme intégral, and the secularized attitude of man who 
lives in the illusion of an absolute sovereignty. It is the choice 
hetween a world without Christ, and the world which has been 
redeemed by Christ, and in which everything is approached 
in the light of Christ. 

It is the truly human life, based on the condition of his 
existence as a creature in which the freedom of the individual 
is conceived as the possibility of a full unfolding of his 
personality, and this means an undisturbed possibility of con- 
forming to God, to His law, to the call of the true values. 
But it also means a life pervaded by an attitude of religio, 
by the consciousness that, as the Liturgy says: “God has made 
us and not we ourselves.” 

It means a life within the frame of obligations, of the 
consciousness that every good possessing an authentic value 
calls for an adequate response and that it is not up to our 
arbitrary pleasure whether or not we respond to it adequately, 
a life in which we accept the gifts of God in a disposition 
of gratitude, realizing the obligations resulting from any true 
gift, the obligation to appreciate them, to protect them, to 
make sacrifices for their preservation. 

True human life means to understand that our existence 
is not based upon a sovereign display of our arbitrary moods, 
of a self-sufficient plenitude, but upon a free cooperation with 
the natural and supernatural gifts of God, upon the great 
dialogue with a reality independent of ourselves, with a 
transcending of the realm of our own limited being, a par- 
ticipation in God’s infinite plenitude. 

Truly human life further means the acceptance of our 
absolute dependence upon God, of a life with all its natural 
insecurity, risks and sacrifices; in which we have to rely upon 
Providence and not upon our own forces and an automatic 
progress of humanity, a life in which ultimate bliss and success 
always remain a gift of God, however great our own efforts 
may be. As St. Paul expressed it: “Paulus plantavit, Apollo 
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rigavit, Deus autem dedit incrementum.” It means a life 
pervaded by the consciousness: “In manibus tuis tempora 
mea.” And with respect to the relation to the state, it means 
to understand the limits of what political laws can effect. 

Certainly the Catholic conception of life is not a pietistic 
and quietistic one, an attitude of indifference toward the 
res publica and exclusive concern with our souls. Christ 
must also be the Lord of the earthly public sphere; the face 
of the earth should bear the seal of Christ, not only in the 
souls of the individuals, but also in the structure of the state 
and the entire community life. But the Christian knows that 
social justice and the best of all constitutions can never replace 
the spontaneous contribution of the individual, that perfect 
justice presupposes charity. Thus he does not expect the deci- 
sive change from the laws of a perfect state, but from the con- 
version of the individual. In distinguishing clearly what is 
the mission of the state, what by its very nature has to be 
regulated and imposed by a state authority, from the things 
which can be contributed only by the spontaneous effort 
of the individual, he will insist on the inalienable rights of 
the individual and fight with all possible energy any total- 
itarian conception. 

It would be wrong to argue that, because we find germs 
of the individualistic egocentrism in many democratic coun- 
tries, they have not the right to fight the totalitarians and to 
claim that their fight is a struggle for the dignity of man. 
The conflict between democracy and totalitarianism is ob- 
jectively, nevertheless, a fight for preserving the world from 
being drawn by force into an anti-Christian self-sufficiency. 
It is a fight to leave room for a free decision by man, for the 
possibility to fight with purely spiritual means for Christ. 

The threat of Communism which, besides the horror of 
totalitarianism, represents a complete materialism and a fla- 
grant anti-Christianity, can be overcome only by force and 
perhaps only by a war. Compelling as our duty is to stop 
this worst of enslavements of humanity, and clearly as we must 
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realize the challenge imposed on us to save the world from 
this unheard-of danger, perhaps by force of.arms, the real 
decision for humanity, the crossroads at which humanity 
stands, implies more than the victory over the communist 
aggression; it implies an emerging from the overdimensioning 
of our human existence, the overcoming of this attempt of 
not accepting our situation as creatures; it implies a full 
conversion to Christ. We have to realize that the present world 
is no longer Christian and that we have to conquer it again for 
Christ, giving testimony to Christ in our own lives, yet ex- 
pecting victory from Christ alone. 

It implies that Christians realize that they must no longer 
remain in a mediocre conventionalism, but that God calls in 
this decisive hour for a dynamic, heroic Christian life, sealed 
by the audacity and victorious charity of the Saints. 
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trends visible in our society, to point out the challenge to 
democracy inherent in them, and to submit the propo- 
sition that Christianity, Catholic Christianity, contains the 
forces capable of counteracting the antidemocratic elements 
of those trends. This does not mean, however, that the trends 
themselves must be eliminated, for they are an unavoidable 
part of the most recent phase of the democratic process. 
Christianity can and should make these collectivistic trends a 
wholesome factor in the further development of democracy. 
Collectivism is a form of social and economic organization 
in which the various producing or otherwise acting units work 
as functional parts of a greater whole, to the extent that the 
interests of the individuals who participate in and belong to 
those units do not take precedence but are entirely subordi- 
nated to what is considered the common good. The units are 
centered around a specific purpose or function—for example, 
the production of shoes, the mining of ore, the administration 
of river regulations—the persons employed being considered 
as servants of this function; they are masters and share in the 
profits of the work done only indirectly, that is, insofar as they 
are members of the great community, the nation, whose wel- 
fare is supposed to be the common good. Consequently, the 
ownership relations between these persons and the units in 
which they work are of secondary importance; in other words, 
private ownership of the means of production is not the foun- 
dation of the economic process in a collectivistic system of 
society, although it is not excluded in principle. 
The foregoing definition, though incomplete, is as general 


] T IS the purpose of this paper to survey the collectivistic 
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and comprehensive as possible. It is not made simply on the 
pattern of the only collectivistic society existing at present, 
namely, Russia. Rather, it is so general that the Russian system 
appears as only one specific case in point. In other words, 
communism is a special form of collectivism but collectivism 
is not identical with communism. If we are not careful in 
defining words which are used as concepts in the description 
of general social phenomena, we shall find ourselves in danger 
of being biased from the outset with regard to the situation we 
are about to describe. Hence, we must beware of drawing 
hasty conclusions in regard to the role of property; there is 
no simple correlation of collectivism and public ownership of 
the means of production. It can be said at most that the owner- 
ship relations of the individual are not the basis for his 
functional relations within the process of production. Such a 
precise limitation of the term “collectivism” will prevent us 
from having preconceived ideas about the relations between 
democratic systems of society and collectivistic forms of 
organization. If we were to start with the unproven conviction 
that they exclude each other we would never be able to see— 
not to say, solve—the problems which have recently arisen in 
the dynamics of modern democracy, especially in the United 
States. For, indeed, there are definite collectivistic trends at 
work in our society. 

There are many institutions in the social structure of this 
country that reflect these trends. We see them, first, in those 
economic activities which by their nature are so broad that 
they can be attacked only as a common effort crossing the lines 
of individual initiative or of private corporations. Soil con- 
servation, reforestation, river regulations, rural electrification, 
are a few activities of this kind. Either government agencies 
or “authorities’—the latter a characteristic legal crystalliza- 
tion of collective forms of work—are the agents in these cases. 
But planned economy is to be found also in activities which are 
entirely in private hands. Our railroads would not function if 
the individual companies were not coordinated and had not 
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established, on their own initiative, some form of cooperation, 
apart from the directing influence exerted by the ICC. All 
the other types of communication, such as air transportation, 
radio, as well as the public utilities are cases in point. The 
professional organizations — NAM, for instance — in their 
most recent development are tending toward rather complex 
ways of coordination; they are partly prepared to bring about 
mergers of individual activities, although their aim is to pre- 
serve individual economic freedom. The Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, headed until recently by Paul Hoffman, 
is a typical example of the changes now going on: here is a 
group of persons, firm in their private capitalistic creed, at 
work to bring about concerted action. 

A different type of collectivism is represented by the big 
corporation. Too much has already been said about its charac- 
ter, the depersonalization brought about by it, the separation 
of ownership and management, to make necessary a more 
detailed description of these fundamental changes. One of the 
most recent creations in the process of collectivization is the 
research work and the technical organization going on in the 
field of atomic energy. Since this work could not be done 
within the field covered by a single corporation, institutions 
had to be set up that exceed in size any individual mammoth 
corporation. Moreover, the strategic and political implications 
necessitated a clear-cut collectivistic organization in this field: 
the Federal government has become the owner of the patents, 
past, present and future, having to do with atomic energy. 
The discoveries and technical achievements regarding the 
fission of the atom are extraordinary; and yet, if we assess the 
role and importance of this field within the whole of modern 
economic activity, we see that it is nothing but a sudden for- 
ward step within the general pattern of a process whose entire 
conditions point toward a new organizational set-up which 
differs radically from the former stages of development. With 
a little realistic thinking we can visualize the changes in agri- 
culture, for instance, which even this country may undergo 
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within the next one or two generations. Chemistry will not 
only revitalize exhausted and dried-out soil but will also trans- 
form the climatic conditions of whole areas. Such vast modern 
forms of colonization and cultivation will necessitate collecti- 
vistic organizations, governmental interference, and even 
intranational cooperation. Free enterprise within the narrow 
limits of our present way of thinking will not stand the test of 
these changes. 

But collectivistic trends—real trends, though not yet institu- 
tionalized—are becoming recognizable in other fields of social 
life. There is public opinion, for instance. It was not until the 
democratic process activated the “common man” as a living 
member in the social organism and the modern means of com- 
munication made audible the “voice of the people” that public 
opinion became a constituent element in the formation of a 
“general will” in government and society. New techniques, 
like the Gallup poll and similar testing instruments, have 
given us the ears to listen to the voice of the public. And as a 
result public opinion has made the collective mind into an 
active and decisive factor. If we did not follow the develop- 
ment of society with the serene mind of a social scientist, we 
might be tempted to say that an impersonal something (called 
by Heidegger the man) has replaced personal thought and 
convictions. But if we look more calmly on the trend, we must 
admit that public opinion, now grown into a “person” itself, 
has a unifying effect; it integrates the voices, until recently 
unheard, of all the men in the street and stratifies, so to speak, 
the Tower of Babel of different voices into two or more lines 
of opinion and decision. A similar stratification or unification 
can be detected in the effects of advertising, in the use of 
public opinion for the establishing of best-seller lists, in the 
creation of fashions, and so on. Here again we may wonder 
whether all these appeals to public opinion do not level down 
the high standards by which artistic production and creative 
achievements of all kinds ought to be measured? It will be 
well to suspend judgment until we can consider these pheno- 
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mena in a broader perspective. But first, we should like to 
close this incomplete survey of collectivistic trends with a 
mention of the most general one, namely, the formation of 
customs. We find customs as expressions of a collectivistic 
mind not only within the boundaries of a single nation but 
covering whole civilizations. Customs have a unifying and 
democratizing influence, for instance, on the entire popula- 
tions of the nations belonging to what is called the Western 
civilization. 

But this last example may be seriously questioned. First of 
all, customs are the oldest constructive element of civilization 
and, secondly, they have served precisely the opposite purpose, 
namely, to separate clans from clans, tribes from tribes, nations 
from nations. How can they be considered as a unifying factor 
Or as an example of a modern collectivistic trend? This objec- 
tion brings up a point passed over in our initial definition of 
collectivism. Like every social concept, collectivism needs to 
be set into its proper historical context. We may speak of a 
preindividualistic and a postindividualistic concept of collec- 
tivism. In primitive society, when the individual was not yet 
looked upon as a human person—to use our modern termi- 
nology—when he had his place in society only insofar as he 
was a member of his family or clan, when he was nothing but 
a means in the life of his tribe or people, and when group life 
was identical with the struggle for group survival and nothing 
but that, the individual quite naturally was not considered to 
exist in his own right. Collectivism therefore was the 
“natural” way of life under these conditions. Then, later, when 
material life, consisting in a fight for existence and survival, 
was better protected and security better provided for, the 
individual as such developed. In the line of our Western 
civilization, Greek and Jewish tradition were the focal points 
for human progress, until in Christianity —the climax of 
divine revelation and grace —the path was opened for the 
liberation and the unfolding of the personal element, properly 
so called, in each individual; his autonomy, his perfection and 
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salvation were recognized as ultimate and final aims of man- 
kind’s striving and longing and struggling and living. 

It cannot be part of this paper to follow the process of the 
humanization of the individual through the centuries — 
“humanization” being understood as the gradual perfection of 
the individual in reference to his end as ordained by God. It 
has been a dialectic process with reversals and changes of line 
of development. The organic character of medieval society 
meant the exclusion of the “common man” from the chance to 
mature; the reaction against the Middle Ages brought about 
a liberalization which at the same time was a separation of 
man from his Divine source; it was connected with an in- 
creasing atheism, an elimination of the transcendent element 
contained in human life, and a plunge into immanence. But 
by this very ‘‘progress” the self-consciousness of the individual 
developed, and individualism, also called social and economic 
liberalism, became the means of increasing the opportunities 
for each individual, however low his status in society might 
be. We would never have made true progress in political 
democracy unless the process had taken this direction, which 
in the eyes of some wishful thinkers may appear to be a detour, 
a deviation. Within the last 150 years the United States has 
seen democracy grow. At the same time, through technological 
development, society has changed into what has been called 
modern mass society. The large size of this country did not 
permit democratic government to center around townships; 
even the states lost much of their importance, and the nation 
as a whole had to find the right method for governing itself 
democratically. Within the nation the franchise was so en- 
larged that by now almost every adult, except in the poll-tax 
states, is virtually an active citizen. This could not be achieved 
without establishing organizational forms adequate to the 
mass character of the society which formed the citizenry; 
political parties arose: they developed “machines” as indis- 
pensable instruments for making political democracy work; 
opinion polls became integrated into the democratic organism 
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—no executive with initiative can accomplish his objectives 
and live up to his increased duties without feeling the pulse 
of the nation through public opinion analysis—in short, the 
hundred million individual voices and votes had to be strati- 
fied, unified, concentrated, in order to join in the “game” of 
democratic government. In other words, individualistic 
atomism had to be converted into a collective set-up; hence 
the “people” had to be channeled into a stream tending toward 
growing collectivism. And this is a new form, a quite different 
kind of collectivism, compared with what was collectivistic 
in primitive society. 

Thus the role of customs has correspondingly changed. In 
primitive society, customs were a means of differentiating one 
group from the other; and within the single unit they were 
designed to fix group life and to make it secure against all 
sorts of surrounding dangers by making it static and unchange- 
able. Today customs are serving the purpose of unifying 
people, of bringing various and innumerable shades of ideas, 
tastes, and attitudes into harmony, of giving them a common 
denominator. Customs express a collectivistic trend whose 
social usefulness is in most cases obvious. In regard to many 
commodities we speak of standardization; no doubt, we would 
have fewer but more expensive refrigerators, umbrellas, suit- 
cases, typewriters, and so on, unless we had unifying customs, 
unless the people were accustomed to accepting certain 
standard forms. Individual Rolls Royce cars appear in our 
society as mere snobbery. 

A special remark may be added in regard to the principal 
field of collectivistic action, that is, the economic activities. 
We may keep up the capitalistic system and the principle of 
free enterprise. Nevertheless, collectivistic forms of organiza- 
tion and cooperation are entering this field more and more. 
Thus each individual, insofar as he participates in the pro- 
ducing process, becomes a cogwheel of a larger machine. Not- 
withstanding expert knowledge and special skills that may 
require a long training in persons selected on the basis of their 
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individual aptitudes, each person is accepted and his services 
used with exclusive reference to a purpose which lies outside 
the personal ends to which this person is dedicated. The 
modern process of production could not go on without a 
reification of the human beings participating in it. A similar 
trend can be observed in the whole social organization. Our 
means of transportation, the way in which at least half of our 
population is sheltered, the institution of our cities—every- 
thing points to an ever-increasing collectivization. Even our 
forms of entertainment and recreation, our leisure-time enjoy- 
ments—radio, “pop” concerts, movies, best sellers, magazines, 
and so on—are shaped according to a pattern of collectivism. 
And here again we should be aware of the fact that the popu- 
larization of so many things formerly available only to a 
selected élite—selected mostly according to their pocketbook 
or their social status—has had a highly wholesome effect. 
Finally, a word may be said about an outstanding form of 
collectivistic action, namely, planning. This includes not only 
the New Deal, the TVA and other “authorities” but also the 
coordinating activities of private enterprises and the attempts 
now being made to bring about concerted action of the nations 
of the earth. The United Nations, and the special activities of 
its various agencies—UN ESCO, trade agreements not simply 
bilateral in character, bodies for international aeronautic 
regulations, and so on—are supposed to plan for concerted 
action along a line of collectivistic behavior. Planning inter- 
feres unavoidably with individual initiative and is strictly 
directed toward an aim that is asserted to be the common good 
but that regards the individual as nothing but a part of the 
vast instrument which ought to be constructed and set to work 
—certainly for the common good but without considering the 
salvation of the individual or the individual’s pursuit of his 
own happiness. In short, at this point there appears to be a 
serious cleavage between the fundamental idea of democracy 
and planned action. And yet, planning and the other forms of 
collectivism in the fields of production, which includes dis- 
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tribution and the organization of consumption in the social 
order, in political dynamics, and in numerous intellectual and 
artistic activities, are obviously essential for the life of great 
nations and the community of nations as a whole. 

Increasing collectivism is unavoidable because it is inherent 
in the development of modern mass society and essential to 
the recent stages of democracy on account of the “bigness” of 
society, whatever the structure of the latter is, whether of a 
democratic or of a totalitarian character. In what does the 
challenge of these collectivistic trends to democratic forms of 
society consist? Or, in other words, which are the antidemo- 
cratic elements of these trends? 

To put it in the most general way, there is a permanent 
threat to the integrity of the individual; he is continuously 
exposed to the danger of being treated as a means to an end 
and of losing the freedom of living according to his true 
nature so as to be respected as an end in himself. When and 
as long as—but only as long as—a democratic community is 
forced into a state of war, and as long as this is considered to 
be an exceptional situation, the subordination of individual 
freedom to the necessities of the greater whole, the community, 
is entirely accepted by the individual and not felt as an 
intrusion into his freedom of such a kind as to contradict the 
essence of the “inalienable rights” of the human person. To 
be sure, it is an intrusion, and oftentimes resented by many 
individuals affected; but they accept the situation by a free 
act of their will and thus do not lose their personal dignity. 
It is clear that the free acceptance of a situation not freely 
chosen can, under certain circumstances, be the highest ex- 
pression of the personal nature of the individual. Everything 
depends on those circumstances. But collectivistic transforma- 
tions of societal organization are quite a different thing from 
exceptional situations like a state of war. These changes are 
not temporary in aim and purpose but permanent and essential 
parts of the more recent stages of the process of democratiza- 
tion. Which, therefore, are the antidemocratic elements of the 
collectivistic trends? 
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In certain cases—best-seller lists, book clubs, prupaganda 
in election campaigns—the individual is hindered from using 
his own judgment, and he substitutes some general opinion 
for his own thinking and decision. Sometimes it even seems 
as though he were under thought control. In totalitarian 
regimes thought control has become a legal institution, and 
the individuals are aware of their loss of independent think- 
ing. But in democracies, in which the individual is supposed 
to be free, the collectivistic influence, concealed as it is, can 
ravage the integrity of the human person in a more deadly 
way: the individuals come under the spell of the dynamics of 
the collectivistic mind almost unconsciously. 

Another case in point is the application of the majority 
rule in situations to which this principle is simply not ap- 
plicable. Here we touch on a problem that does not exist in 
a democracy as such but does exist in ours, insofar as the 
United States is a “multigroup society” (Robert M. MaclIver) 
composed of various minorities, whether national or cultural 
groups. The majority principle is truly democratic only in a 
setting in which the participating groups agree to the rules 
of the game because there is a chance for each group someday 
to become the majority; it is for this reason that the minority 
group freely submits to the decisions of the majority. Such a 
setting is given when the groups in question are formed around 
an idea or program and when everyone can join one of the 
groups if he accepts its philosophy or plan of action; it is not 
given when the groups consist of people with the same bio- 
logical or cultural heritage, who, in other words, have a status 
that cannot be changed and into which no one else can enter. 
For the interrelationships between groups of such a type the 
majority principle can easily turn into what has been called 
the “tyranny of the majority.” However, this slogan is often 
abused in the service of antidemocratic forces or of people 
who deem it necessary to protect the so-called “élites.” 

A third type of dangers to the democratic spirit concerns 
ownership relations. Regulations regarding economic activi- 
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ties may limit the individual’s freedom in the use of his 
property; the interference may derive less from legal restric- 
tions than from factual developments; they may grow up, as 
they have actually already done, around the phenomenon of 
ever greater concentration of economic power, and may in- 
clude defense measures taken by smaller businessmen and 
manufacturers, and even farmers, against the overwhelming 
influence of big business; for precisely in order to maintain 
their position, those smaller economic units and their owners 
or managers will have to build up larger aggregates, coopera- 
tives, cartels, and so on. 

But now, while noting these actual or possible dangers to 
democratic development, which arise from the collectivistic 
trends described above, we must confess that the individuals 
who can rightly be called mature democrats are extremely few. 
This is not because the collectivistic trends have decreased 
their number but because they simply do not yet exist. Who 
would venture to say that every “common man” in the United 
States is capable of making a judgment that is really his own? 
Or that he is strong enough in knowledge and purpose and 
will power to have more than an opinion, that is, to have a 
conviction of his own? Where are the people who not only 
can but also desire to make personal decisions? And as long 
as there is not a sufficient number of such independent mature 
people, is there anything more tyrannical than a majority? 
Where are the criteria for judgments, selection of values, and 
decisions? Are they available to the average man’? Does he 
not have to resort to public opinion, majority trends, and cus- 
tomary “ways of thinking” and “ways of life,” to impersonal 
standards? Finally, how great is the number of those who 
have a self-created, consciously guarded, and personal rela- 
tionship to their own property and to their role as managers 
of their property in the means of production? How many, 
or rather how few, are those who are willing to accept the 
responsibilities of their function as owners? Besides, the 
changes of ownership relations as brought about in modern 
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industrial society, that is, the different distribution of accent 
laid upon the individual and the social aspect of being a pro- 
prietor, are realized only by very few; it is easy to have an 
abstract doctrine about it but extremely difficult to understand 
the situation and the often contradictory trends of our rapidly 
changing social process. 

The fundamental fact that the citizens of our democracy as 
individuals are so slow in grasping the situation and unable to 
live up to their task—or, in other words, the discrepancy be- 
tween the objective constellation and the maturity of mind, 
consciousness, and conscience of the individuals—is condi- 
tioned by several circumstances. One is the “bigness” aspect 
of the situation in which we live, and this means that there 
is not a single occurrence—for instance, a drought damaging 
the crop in a certain part of Oklahoma—which has not its 
implications on the whole system of social relations all over 
the earth. Hence, to understand one’s own predicament one 
has to survey an enormous and intricate field of facts and 
events—a task which is far beyond the ability of an individual 
acting alone. Appreciation and evaluation of facts, occur- 
rences, and trends can be done only collectively. The role of 
the individual in the realm of examining and controlling as 
well as of deliberating and deciding has likewise changed. 
Owing to the complexity of the situation we are in need of 
what has so abundantly developed in this country, that is, 
research institutes for social and economic questions, planning 
committees in government agencies—for example, the new 
set-up in the State Department—policy-making bodies in pro- 
fessional associations, and corresponding agencies within edu- 
cational or church organizations. 

But this point, the limitations imposed upon the individ- 
ual’s capacities by the complexity of modern society, touches 
only upon one side of the problem. There is another far more 
important factor that has to be considered in order to explain 
the discrepancy between modern democracy and its inhabitant, 
the modern democrat. The latter has not yet profited enough 
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by the opportunities given him by democracy. We are still 
in the process of democratization; the individuals in our 
democratic country have only recently been set free to enjoy 
the opportunities offered them. As long as the individuals had 
to devote almost all their time, attention and strength to the 
job of making their living, they were not disposed to do much 
for their own education—and we mean here by education the 
process of becoming, or better, of making oneself an educated 
person. At present, the situation is improved. There is more 
economic security, more stability for the lifespan of the indi- 
vidual; today almost everyone can plan his own future, at 
least to a certain extent and with a certain degree of prob- 
ability. He can thus look beyond his mere existence; he can 
also organize his own life on the assumption that he will have 
leisure time to be devoted to his own interests and inclinations. 
There has been a corresponding increase in the means for self- 
education—lectures, libraries, evening classes. In short, the 
individual can realize that he is not prepared and equipped 
for performing his civic duties; he can ponder over the role 
he ought to play as an active citizen; he can quietly search 
out the degree of his own deficiencies, and thus develop for 
himself a plan for acquiring the knowledge and training he 
needs; finally he can start the process of his self-education. 

We could look with more serenity on the situation which 
at first glance seems so disturbing, namely, that our ship, 
democracy, is manned with an inexperienced crew, if we kept 
in mind the fact that we are not at the end but only in an 
earlier stage of the process of democratization. The present 
stage of this process consists in a methodical adaptation of the 
citizens to modern democratic society. The call is for a mature 
citizenry, for an active participation of the “common man” 
in the administration of his society. 

But here we come to our crucial problem. The collectivistic 
trends in our society are (1) unavoidable; (2) at the same 
time they endanger the free development of the individual; 
but (3) they challenge the individual to become the efficient 
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counterweight that can put the whole in a sound balance 
and thus make collectivism a wholesome part of modern demo- 
cratic society. How can the individual be strengthened so 
that he may turn into such an effective counterweight? In 
other words, how can the individual be set efficiently on the 
road toward the kind of self-education that would make him 
a mature citizen? This can be done only by shaping the indi- 
vidual into a human person. 

We usually call an individual “human” who has good rela- 
tions with others. “Human relations” is a term which indi- 
cates the outstanding subject matter for a rather new field in 
the social sciences, precisely that part which to many appears 
so important for an improvement of the convivium of people 
in modern multigroup society. Some of the studies made in 
this field have clearly shown that there is a natural need for 
human relations, especially within groups that have been 
formed as functional relations around an objective purpose— 
for instance, within the groups of workers in-a factory. It is 
just when they are employed in mechanized work that people 
feel most a need for personal self-assertion. They want to cross 
the lines set by their participation in a collectivity that is 
shaped entirely according to the necessities of the work to be 
done. It is as though the workers are striving to develop a 
climate of human fullness in spite of the sober, impersonal 
character of their environment. The research work done by 
Elton Mayo, Roethlisberger, and others has shown that satis- 
factory human relations of a more personal character, devel- 
oped in informal groupings, are a stronger incentive to good 
work than are material conditions. No doubt, the observations 
made in this case point to one way in which the personal ele- 
ment of group life can be integrated into the collectivistic and 
reified forms of social structures. 

But if human relations are to become strong enough to 
counteract the unsound effects of collectivism it is not enough 
to have them growing and spreading wherever the natural 
inclinations in man, his “social instinct,” promote them. What, 
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after all, are human relations if they are not aimed at some 
ulterior end? To be a “good sport” may give us satisfaction 
because we have thus won the recognition of others; it may 
also unfold our human qualities, as they are called—and this 
is certainly important if we are forced to live under conditions 
which are a threat to our “humanity,” conditions which, by 
their impersonal character, may gradually dry up the “waters 
of our soul.” But if being sociable becomes a final end, then 
humanism and creative human relations will not only not be 
promoted but, on the contrary, we are then confronted with 
an even more serious form of depersonalization.’ It is not my 
relationship to a specific person that is then at the center of 
my life so that it becomes my aim to grow into this relation- 
ship, giving myself to the other, experiencing what it means 
to be in face-to-face contact. Only my ability in making and 
keeping contacts as such, my sociability, is what counts. So, 
for instance, I am in the eyes of others a good husband, mean- 
ing, not as husband to my wife in my actual marriage but in 
my general qualification in this respect, namely, that of “mak- 
ing a good husband,” regardless of who my partner is. The 
consequence of this kind of approach to human relations is 
that in the event of the death of my wife the general opinion 
is inclined to be: “Too bad; but since he is a good husband 
he will try again, and thus the regrettable accident will be 
forgotten.” 

To be trained in this manner for sociability and for human 
relations is the surest way to depersonalization. At present, 
unfortunately, particularly in this country, the most highly 
developed democratic society, this kind of training is by far 
the most popular, and furthered by modern education; it is 
considered the ideal method of making young people adjusted 
to the social conditions of life. If one agrees that this kind 
of sociability leads to the opposite effect, one can hardly escape 


1Margaret Mead set forth this problem in an enlightening analysis of the modern 
American attitude toward death. Cf. her contribution, “How Religion Has Fared in 
the Melting Pot,” in Sperry, W. L.: Religion in the Postwar World, Vol. III (1945). 
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the conclusion that the reason for this disastrous result is 
grounded in the fact that human relations as such are taken 
as a final end in themselves and that there is no other aim 
beyond this immediate aim of creating good relations between 
individuals. Furthermore, by this method, the individual is 
trained only in regard to his relations with other members 
of society, only externally, while his own being, the Self, re- 
mains unaffected. And yet, it is precisely this Self that is the 
proper raw material out of which a human person can be 
formed. 

Here we are at the point where the ways separate; we are 
at the great divide. On one side there is a man-centered creed ; 
on the other, a God-centered faith. Here, a humanism with 
man as the measure; there, a humanism with man as a creature 
of God. Here, immanence; there, transcendence. Here, an 
attitude, fine and delicate and endowed with noble humani- 
tarian purposes at its best, and yet atheistic, and, in the end, 
facing all the consequences which flow from atheism; there, 
an attitude, often enough narrow and intolerant and neglecting 
important human issues, and yet theistic, and therefore finally 
enabled to permeate the whole reality of life to such an extent 
as to take the secondary issues for what they are, final tests 
of the intensity of the underlying faith. 

But anyone who rightly and fully understands the concrete 
historical situation in which we live at present must at this 
point realize that the shaping of the authentic human person, 
the maturing of the proper Self in the individual, cannot be 
done without conceiving of the human individual as a creature 
of God, related to Him, transcending its own limits toward 
Him. Those who believe in God should in grateful aware- 
ness of their privileged position seriously try to dig so deep 
into the intricate “geology” of our period and to analyze the 
social process so thoroughly that they will succeed in making 
the interplay of contradictory and yet collateral forces in the 
present stage of societal development clearly understood. This 
means that we have to understand and correctly evaluate the 
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necessity of the increasing collectivistic trends and at the same 
time uncover the sources of the necessary counterforces, as 
they exist potentially, not yet brought to actuality within the 
individual. We need mature democrats in a profoundly 
changing democratic society. We need—to state it in different 
terms—the unfolding of the human person within the indi- 
vidual. 

Here is the point where religion fits organically into the 
cluster of tasks which evolve from a deeper insight into the 
historical situation. Understanding a situation is equivalent to 
setting up a program of action. There is a natural need in man 
to establish human relations and thus to counteract entirely 
reified functional relations. But this natural urge leads to 
nothing more than sociability, good fellowship, which, how- 
ever, is not aimed at anything beyond a kind of mutual friend- 
liness. The search for my own aim, for the final end of my 
life is not only not started by means of these efforts in soci- 
ability but not even discovered as a necessity. We do not bring 
ourselves, we do not bring the individual, the “common man,” 
to the point from which we and he can start the process of 
personalization unless we choose as focal point the authentic 
end of human life. Any kind of humanism, even the finest, 
if atheistic, can here only shrug and fall back at its best into a 
reverent skepticism. Only those who have a God-centered 
philosophy of life—and this means faith—are able to give an 
answer. The salvation of the individual human being is the 
final end. No other society can succeed in having citizens 
living up to their duties than the society that gives its members 
the opportunity to face their end and to strive toward it. The 
personalization of the individuals who make up the citizenry 
of a modern democracy is the only way to develop the counter- 
forces which can turn the unavoidable collectivistic trends into 
wholesome factors in the vast cooperative undertaking, such as 
we have today in the United States of America and shall have 
tomorrow, perhaps, in the united societies of the earth. 

Which are the conditions necessary to start this process of 
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personalization of the individuals and to carry it through? 
If we do not at least approach this question we remain in the 
realm of glittering generalities. In order to find out these con- 
ditions we have first to be more precise about the aims of the 
personalization as far as they concern our problem, the exclu- 
sion of possible dangers inherent in collectivism. We distin- 
guish two groups of these aims: (1) the individual must be- 
come an active citizen, who does not shy away from making 
his own decisions, who is capable of self-criticism, who real- 
izes, therefore, what kind and degree of knowledge he has to 
acquire in order to choose values and to take a stand; (2) to 
the individual the way must be opened toward leading a full 
and rich private life. Hence he must learn from experience 
that time spent outside the crowd is not identical with bore- 
dom, that time is not to be “passed away” (pastime) but filled 
up. He must find living with himself interesting, exciting, 
inspiring. Or, in terms of modern psychology, he must estab- 
lish a good relationship to himself. He must learn to love him- 
self. Here indeed is the vantage point from which he can 
regulate, measure, and limit his relations to others. “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” He must live the truth of this command. 
As for the conditions which have to exist in order to give 
everyone the chance to become “a person” and also to make 
him realize the inner necessity to use the chance offered, two 
classes are to be distinguished. One of them, of the type of 
conditio sine qua non, can be only briefly touched upon in our 
context. The facilities for education have to be so numerous 
that a far greater number of people can enter schools, up 
to the institutions of higher education; likewise, from the 
social, legal, and economic point of view, no one should be 
barred from profiting by the given opportunities. The other 
class of conditions may be called the constituent conditions. 
Their importance becomes clear immediately if we think over 
the particular problems involved in the program for a per- 
sonalization of the “common man.” 
First, how can each individual be individually “treated” 
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and guided? Is this not impossible in view of the number in 
question? But can the individual be brought to the right 
approach to the process without personal guidance? Second, 
not only is the number of the individuals enormously large 
but there are also the innumerable shades and differences in 
degree of maturity, background, knowledge, interests and in- 
clinations; hence the approach will vary in almost every case. 
On the other hand, how can an individual be really introduced 
into the process unless his personal potentialities are duly 
taken into account and his guidance is undertaken in a spirit 
of finest sensitiveness? 

The problem posed by this situation impels us to imagine 
a body so constructed as to do justice to all the contradictory 
facts just mentioned. It must operate so that no one is neglected 
and forgotten, and yet so that everyone is taken care of person- 
ally. Hence, there must be a common ground on which every- 
one can stand and be united to the others without losing his 
individuality; on the contrary, he must find his own approach 
and his personal method of laboring precisely on this common 
ground. Furthermore, the body has to be elastic and broad 
enough to comprise all the varying shades and different back- 
grounds without pressing the individuals into an aggregate 
that would always be on the verge of becoming an inorganic 
and impersonal mass. These would be the constituent or essen- 
tial conditions by which the process of personalization could 
be carried out. But there is one point more. Personalization, 
the way of becoming one’s own being, with the end of living 
up to one’s condition, that is, of being a creature of God, by 
its very nature cannot mean that one should follow one’s own 
whims, feelings and “sentiments”; nor does personalization 
mean subjectivism and arbitrary interpretation of the facts of 
life and particularly of the facts of supranatural life, of the 
transcending elements within us, and hence of our efforts spe- 
cifically devoted to our progress on the road toward perfec- 
tion. Consequently, the body in the frame of which all indi- 
viduals ought to find the conditions for their personalization 
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fulfilled should be so constructed that, notwithstanding the 
differences of individual approach, an objective line of con- 
duct is secured. 

Does there exist, or how can there be set up, a body that 
fulfills all these conditions? The answer is almost implied in 
the question; for, as soon as one tries to visualize this postu- 
lated body, he sees before his mind the Church. All the char- 
acteristics which make the Church Holy and Apostolic and 
Universal and Catholic correspond to these conditions. It does 
not belong to this paper to bring out this point explicitly. But 
we believe that the fact that the framework within which the 
general process of personalization can be carried out exists 
and does not have to be constructed makes the main proposi- 
tion of this paper realistic. The conclusion is that in the last 
analysis the collectivistic trends in modern society, and espe- 
cially in democratic society, can be implemented—they must 
not be negatively fought—and thus be made productive only 
by a strengthening of the personal, that is, human, elements, 


and this by means of a personalization of the individuals which 
proceeds according to the spirit and within the framework of 
the Catholic Church. 








Transfigured Universe 


BROTHER JUSTUS GEORGE 


revived interest in many of the profoundest teachings in 

the history of Christian thought. It has given a new and 
more profound emphasis to the doctrine of the common priest- 
hood of the members of Christ; it has illumined with ever- 
increasing clarity the salutary teaching of our participation 
in the Mysteries of the Word Incarnate as expressed so mag- 
nificently by the writers of the Bérullian tradition; and finally 
it has reasserted the temporarily overlooked dogma of the 
Indwelling of the Blessed Trinity, and of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

The student of the liturgy who allows himself to overlook 
these brilliant facets of his subject, and who becomes preoc- 
cupied with mere formulae, with the externals of worship or 
with the mechanics of the sacred year to the exclusion of all 
else is, whether he knows it or not, totally devoid of the spirit 
of worship. These others are important but they should never 
be overemphasized so that the primary end of the liturgy, 
the formation of the individual Christian to a “higher con- 
ception of his own dignity as a member of the Body of Christ, 
and a deeper realization of his solidarity with the other mem- 
bers of the Body,” is in the practical order ignored. The 
liturgist who would place a familiarity with externals before 
the knowledge of such a fundamental objective can no more 
fathom the immense sea of Divine Worship than could Dante’s 
Virgil comprehend the supernatural. 

It is such technicians of little vision who see in Maurice 
Zundel’s Splendour of the Liturgy only the expression of a 
fervent spirit sentimentalizing over the beauty of worship and 
who regard the writings of Julius Tyciak and Karl Adam as 


[: IS one of the glories of the liturgical movement to have 





1Rea, Common Priesthood of the Mystical Body, p. 235. 
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merely emotional discussions tinged with an occasional doc- 
trinal flavor. They myopically observe only the superficial, 
thus failing to penetrate into the meaning of these works. 
For it has been the great task of these authors to teach us the 
rich implications of that last great liturgy-induced concept, 
the sacramental nature of being. 

The great spiritual teachers have all obliquely touched upon 
this subject, and it is to these contemplatives that we must be 
attentive if we are to grasp the real meaning of the doctrine. 


I 


The text which most strikingly illustrates this teaching is 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: 


For the eager longing of creation awaits the revelation of the sons of 
God. For creation was made subject to vanity—not by its own will but by 
reason of him who made it subject—in hope, because creation itself will be 
delivered from its slavery to corruption into the freedom of the glory of the 


sons of God (8:19-22). 


In the exegesis of this passage, we note (after A Lapide) three 
interpretations of the meaning of “creation.” The first refers 
the term to the angels who shall be freed from their servitude 
to good men at the time of the general resurrection. The 
second, and textually more apparent, exposition refers the 
term to man, regarded as a true microcosm, since he contains 
all those qualities which distinguish creation, that is, matter, 
motion, sensibility, and reason. The third interpretation, 
which is that of most modern exegetes, applies the term “crea- 
tion” in its proper sense to all created things.’ 

These last two expositions are both of them of value in our 
discussion, for if the material universe is to be so exalted, as 
the passage from St. Paul would seem to indicate, there must 





2St. Thomas in Epist. ad Rom., cap. VIII, 19, omits the first interpretation presented 
by A Lapide (in loc. cit. [Turin, 1928], T. L., p. 188-89), and offers that man seeks 
the revelation of the nobility (dignitas) of his partaking in the sonship of Christ; this 
it is that shall be made manifest in the last day. The commentaries on Ephesians 
1:22, also clarify the use of this term. 
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be within it certain potentialities, certain threads of excellence 
arising from its very nature which will be actualized after 
the general judgment.’ St. Thomas teaches both in the Contra 
Gentes (IV, 86 and 97), and in the greater Summa (III, 
Suppl. q. 74, a. 4, and q. 91, a. 1) that the material world will 
receive its proper glorification in order to bring it into con- 
formity with the final state of man after the general judgment. 
Now this glorification will be either by a substantial change 
in creation or by the renewal of certain qualities only. It would 
seem necessary for the defense of the theory of sacramentalized 
nature which I am developing here to hold with the great 
part of the Christian tradition that such a change will not be 
substantial... Hence, matter, even as now existing, can be 
known by the man of faith to possess certain filaments of 
perfection’ which require that it be treated reverently. 
Perhaps this rather delicate subject of the sacramental 
nature will be clarified by the following parallel: just as in 
man there must be intelligence before there can be faith, just 
as the gifts of the Holy Spirit must be present in a vague, 
passive manner in the soul before there can be true contem- 
plation; so it is fitting that there be in matter, before it can 
be ennobled in the last day, a certain unactualized splendor 
which renders possible this future reception of excellence. 
Man, recognizing this disposition toward the perfection of 
its nature, treats matter with a view to its worth, in a manner 





3Pére Prat (Theology of St. Paul, I, pp. 238-39, and II, 381-82) says that St. Paul 
“nowhere speaks of a physical renovation of nature”; but from the non-Pauline 
texts mentioned below this is the sense in which the apostle’s declaration is to be 
understood. 

4St. Thomas teaches this very frequently (cf. C. G. IV, 97; §.T. III Suppl., q. 91 
passim; q. 74, a. 5, c.); A Lapide (im II Epist. S. Petri, 111, 10 [Paris, 1860], T. X., 
pp. 803-08) presents a very complete summary of opinions on this question. He 
here includes most of the material he later presents in the other texts that bear on 
this subject: Apoc. 21:1; Isaias 65:17-18, and Isaias 34:4. 

5In the speculative order whether this is a passive potency, either natural or 
supernatural (St. Thomas would seem to hold that it 7s an obediential potency. Cf. III 
Suppl., q. 91, a. 4, ad 4), is a question of some weight; but because the man of Faith, 
merely from the teaching of Scripture, can recognize the relation to glory in matter, 
this point in the practical order is negligible. 
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similar to that whereby Christians treat infidels with reverence 
because they are potentially members of the Mystical Body. 
Now it is this “potency” in matter that is one reason for speak- 
ing of the sacramental aspect of nature. 

The second reason for speaking so is founded on the con- 
sideration of man as the vinculum omnis creaturae—the mi- 
crocosm—which so deeply interested the Fathers. For since 
man was elevated by grace as a consequence of the Incarnation, 
so the entire material world, because of man’s partaking in it, 
also received a proportional elevation. Thus the assumption 
of humanity by the Word affects not only man but all material 
things. It was fitting that nature should be brought into con- 
formity with the state of man after the Incarnation, just as it 
is fitting that nature be renewed to bring it into conformity 
with the final state of man after the last judgment. 

It is, therefore, very important to keep in mind that this 
last concept of the “universe baptized’ arises only from the 
relation of the things of nature to man. But man, because of 
his dignity, must see in the corporeal universe its creatural 
character and therefore its intrinsic relation to goodness. And 
from this he may come to a realization of subsistent Good. 
For the very notion of creatures, as Maurice Zundel wrote, 
“takes us beyond their present realization towards the bound- 
less ocean of being” (op. cit., p. 262). 

This relation of creature to Creator is the final reason for 
speaking of the sacramental nature of the universe. It is simply 
an application of the Thomistic principle of the analogy of 
proportionality, and the realization, from this, that our idea 
of being can be adequately predicated—presuming we adhere 
to the strict sense of the Thomist doctrine—of all being, 
whether God or creature. The man of faith who appreciates 
this concept thus treats all contingent being with love and 
respect because he sees in it an indispensable relation to what 





8] use this phrase of Berdyaev’s as an apposite one—it does not reflect the Russian 
thinker’s philosophy, nor do I intend that it should. 
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the Schoolmen term the primary analogate, that is, God. 


‘This is the sense in which I believe we must understand M. 


Maritain’s statement that “it is charity which comes to super- 
naturally perfect our own feeble philosophical apperception 
of the relations between being...” (Degrees of Knowledge, 
p. 133.) 


II 


This teaching of the universe sanctified has been present in 
the tradition of Christian thought from the earliest ages.’ 
It was expressed then by Dionysius’ statement that all beau- 
tiful things have their unique and pre-existent cause in the 
simple and supernatural Beauty (D.N., IV, 7); and it has 
been expressed in our day by Karl Adam’s declaration that 
“art is native to Catholicism, since reverence for the body 
and for nature is native to it” (Spirit of Catholicism, p. 154). 
In the writings of every great saint, and of St. Augustine pre- 
eminently, are to be found reflections of their penetration with 
this spirit. St. Teresa from the depths of her soul uttered a 
statement on the implications of being which is permeated 
with a simplicity almost primitive® in its insight. The Saint 
writes: 


In all the things that have been created by God there must be many 
secrets by which we can profit, and those who understand them do profit 
by them, although I believe that in every little thing created by God there 
is more than we realize, even in so small a thing as a tiny ant (Interior 


Castle, IV, II; Peers, II, p. 236). 


This is the traditional Christian concept, as the formula 
“grace perfects nature and does not destroy it” reminds us. 





™See the many patristic texts in the sympathetic study of Frederick A. Norwood, 
“Attitude of the Ante-Nicene Fathers Toward Greek Artistic Achievement,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, Vol. VIII, No. 4. 

8I use the term in the sense that it could apply to the knowledge of the first man 
(cf. Karrer, Religions of Mankind, p. 122, p. 139) or to the type of man who could 
declare, “Praise be my Lord for our Sister, Mother earth...” The word has a 
connotation in modern usage which deviates from the original sense. 
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It has been observed, however, that in the writings of some 
masters of Christian spirituality this teaching has been ig- 
nored, if not completely disaffirmed. Generally speaking, such 
an observation is true only of very small fragments of larger 
spiritual schools. In the seventeenth-century French School, 
where the sacramental nature of being was often recognized 
only in the speculative order, it is true that some writers in- 
fluenced by Jansenism did virtually negate the principle. But 
among the great saints of the School, the teaching on nature 
was that only those tendencies which inclined one toward evil 
should be rejected. This is the sense in which we must un- 
derstand the privations which St. La Salle suggests to his 
disciples, and, in the Teresan school, the Night of the Senses 
expounded by St. John of the Cross.° One must first totally 
detach himself from the beauties of nature, so that he no 
longer seeks them for their own perfection, but regards them 
simply as paths to God—such is the teaching of the great saints. 

However, such a realization of the intrinsic worth of being 
has been obscured at various periods in the history of the 
Church. The pendulum of error oscillates with varying rapid- 
ity from one extreme to the other: from Origenism to neo- 
Manicheanism. Origen is believed to have taught in his ex- 
egesis of the above-quoted passage from Romans that the 
material universe has in some way a soul which once offended 
God, and which hopes for its own proper redemption. Plainly 
such a ridiculous belief is erroneous. A Lapide remarks with 
unusual acerbity, but great precision, that, “it is against all 
reason, all philosophy, and all experience.” The other extreme 
is the heresy of the Albigenses, which absolutely rejected 
matter as evil. This too is obviously erroneous. The final 
aberration arising from a false notion of the sacramental 
aspect of nature is the modified pantheism which, unlike the 
two preceding errors mentioned, is professed by some even 
today. It is for these simply an unrestrained love of the 





®Cf. La Spiritualité de St. La Salle (Namur, 1936), pp. 112-121. 
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universe (as in the young Wordsworth), which—because it is 
unrestrained—tends to find in the material world a spiritual 
content that it cannot possess. People addicted to this at- 
tenuated pantheism worship the “dark glass” instead of look- 
ing through and beyond it. 


II] 


The implications of the concept of the sacramental aspect 
of nature are of tremendous importance in many different 
orders. However, I will sketch them only in the field of 
art—an area in which this notion absolutely must be present 
if there is to be true art. 

Goethe in the second part of Faust has Helena declare of 
the prisoner whom Faust presents to her for judgment: “Re- 
move this good man, let him go free; the God-befooled 
(Gottbethoerten) deserves no disgrace.”” Now the commenta- 
tors tell us that this “deluded” individual represents Schol- 
asticism, which the poet thought had failed to include the 
consideration of art and beauty in its synthesis. Goethe thus 
manifests himself, both here and elsewhere, by his ardent 
estheticism as the type of those who center all the reality 
of art in creatures (cf. IJ Faust, I, vii). But it is apparent 
to us in the light of the neo-Scholastic esthetic that the poet 
was deluded, not the Schoolmen. Yet notwithstanding, it is the 
poet’s posterity, the Kunstbethoerten, that today dominates 
modern culture. And it is in this domination that we find 
the source of that poverty of inspiration and execution so 
evident in much present-day art. For the defects of most 
modern art are reducible either to the Euphorion tendency to 
reject matter as a hateful impediment or to the opposite 
error of saturating the artifact with material values possessing 
no relation to the spiritual. In both cases the sacramental 
foundation is rejected, and in both cases we have an art of 


little inherent worth. 
In the light of what has been said above, and of the work 
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of modern Scholastics to develop a theory of fine arts, Goethe’s 
condemnation of the medieval thinkers is unwarranted. Yet 
there is an element of truth in the poet’s use of the phrase 
‘‘God-befooled,” for the Schoolmen knew, as all of the Chris- 
tian tradition have known, that no art can center its reality 
in creatures. There is a mysterious dialectic which must act in 
the mind of the artist if his work is to attain a high degree 
of excellence. This movement is: detachment from creatures, 
attachment to God, and sublimation of creatures by regarding 
them sacramentally. 

It is, then, only in viewing his medium sacramentally that 
an artist acts as a true artist. This insight seems the only 
justification for a specifically Christian art, and for the innate 
superiority—other technical skills being equal—of our art 
over that of craftsmen not possessing this vision. This explains 
why the plainsong is so unaffectedly religious, and why the 
music of Franck is so expressive of sublime spiritual and 
metaphysical values. This is the reason why the paintings 
of the Primitives, of Fra Angelico, of the school of Beuron, 
and the poetry of Dante, of Claudel, and, to a lesser degree, 
of Hopkins, affects one so deeply.” It is impossible not to be 
impressed by the reverence with which these artists—through 
no mere natural grace, but by a supernatural intuition— 
worked their materials. 


IV 


This, then, is the great heritage and its meaning to us. It 
has been transmitted down through the centuries primarily 





1A few critics (Phare, Hopkins [Cambridge, 1933], p. 43, and others among the 
earlier critics) have seen in Hopkins’ sacramental view of nature a trace of 
Pantheism. Such a judgment represents little sympathy with the spiritual back- 
ground of the poet. They study him as they study Wordsworth or Shelley; hence, 
they blunder. Did they realize the meaning implied in Hopkins’ reading of Denzinger 
(cf. letter xci of Patmore to Hopkins), or his conviction of a sanctified universe 
(cf. Notebooks, p. 302) they would not so err. I personally do not believe Hopkins 
expresses this conviction in a manner wholly consonant with the Christian tradition 
of art; but that he was deeply aware of sacramentalized nature no one who is 


competent to judge can doubt. 
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by the liturgy, and only secondarily by the great artworks of 
the Christian ages. A cultural transmission of the concept of 
the sacramental nature of being would not alone have sufficed, 
for few artists have themselves consciously enunciated it. But 
in the liturgy where all material objects minister to the praise 
of God such a concept is explicitly present. It is the liturgy 
which chants on Good Friday the praise of the “sweet wood, 
and the sweet nails, and the sweet weight of Christ” they sup- 
ported, and which declares so touchingly on Holy Saturday: 
“Receive, Holy Father, the evening sacrifice of this incense, 
which the Holy Church presents to Thee by the hands of thy 
ministers in the solemn offering of this candle of wax, the work 
of bees.” And finally, it is the liturgy which so frequently 
calls to our attention that sublime hymn of the universe trans- 
figured: Benedictte, omnia opera Domini, Domino.. 


WA 
JAN 
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EurRopE AND Two Woritp Wars. By Arthur James May. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. xi, 700. $4.90. 
There is in this country, fortunately, an increasing awareness that the 
unprecedented responsibilities thrust upon the United States by the recent 


war will be met with greater wisdom and prudence if international affairs | 


are more generally approached from a background of searching and critical 
knowledge. The measure of this awareness may be found, among other 
things, in the widespread adoption of inter-war courses on the college level, 
and in the quantity, if by no means always in the quality, of publications 
appropriate to their use. 

Professor May’s Europe and Two World Wars represents one more addi- 
tion to the accumulating literature of the period. Unfortunately, it does not 
measure up to what might have been expected of its author. Except for a 
section of something less than a hundred pages strangely called “The Higher 
Living” (sandwiched in the middle of the book), which provides a summary 
review of science, religion, literature and the arts, it cannot honestly be 
said that anything is contributed which cannot be found in more presentable 
form in other texts. The outline, based essentially upon a topical arrange- 
ment, does too much violence to the chronological sequence of events and 
not infrequently confuses and complicates the story. The selection of mate- 
rial often leaves much to be desired. Throughout, the style is ponderous 
and wearisome, but there are relatively few inaccuracies of detail. No one 
will take strong issue with Professor May’s interpretations, for almost 
nowhere do they obtrude. 

The difficulties arising from Professor May’s rather arbitrary topical 
arrangement of material are everywhere apparent. The section dealing with 
World War I, for example, fails, in the final analysis, to present an accurate 
picture, not because the facts as presented are wrong in themselves, but 
because the interplay of local and international affairs is never adequately 
taken into account. Thus, the discussion of the Paris Peace Conference, to 
take one illustration, is developed without sufficient reference to contem- 
porary Russian affairs and the fears of “Bolshevism” abroad, to the con- 
tinuing chaotic economic conditions in Central Europe, or to the upheavals 
generated by rampant nationalism in Central and Eastern Europe. ‘These 
matters are left for the section on “The Nations Between the Wars,” if 
they bear upon local affairs, or for a still later section on “International 
Affairs,” if they impinge upon international policies. The total result in 
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every case is something just short of what is desirable for reasonable under- 
standing. This merely emphasizes once more not only the great difficulty 
encountered in the arranging of historical materials, but also the need for a 
reasonable compromise between the topical and chronological approaches. 

Without seeking to quibble over details, it may be useful to call attention 
to some of the book’s specific shortcomings. Many will be surprised to dis- 
cover (p. 17) that in a listing of the colonial powers of 1914 Russia ranks 
second to Britain. The account of the Russian Revolutions in 1917 
(pp. 117-121) is altogether inadequate and will leave the students who read 
it in substantial ignorance of the forces which were at work during those 
times. 

The October, 1922, Fascist coup is described (p. 185) as the beginning of 
the successful challenge of dictatorship to representative government, which, 
of course, was not the case. The Fascist regime did not crumble in May, 
1945, as stated (p. 185), but in July, 1943. Nor is it quite accurate to 
say (p. 186) that “Fascism was in a word the prototype of all that the Nazis 
did by way of personal indignity and cruelty in their hideous political 
career.” Victor Emmanuel III is described (p. 187) as an “innocuous 
nonentity.” He was probably neither innocuous nor a nonentity. To say 
(p. 223) that ‘‘the Right or Conservative groups” in France “were wedded 
to Catholic Clericalism” is to speak, at best, a half truth. The treatment of 
Spain (pp. 239 ff.) suffers from failure to take into account the provincialism 
of the Spanish people, as well as the reasons for and the consequences of it. 
Except for the portion on Spain, the remainder of Chapter X dealing with 
the smaller states of Western Europe is little better than a tourist handbook. 
On several occasions (pp. 607, 631, 632-633) Dumbarton Oaks is described 
as being “near Washington” or “just outside Washington.” Despite these 
indications, Professor May’s book is remarkably free from errors of fact. 

School of Advanced International Studies. C. Grove HAINEs. 


MoperN NATIONALISM AND RELIGION. By Salo Wittmayer Baron. New 

York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. x, 363. $5.00. 

Dr. Baron’s book is an expansion of four lectures given on the Rauschen- 
busch Lectureship Foundation of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in 
which he undertook to survey, historically, the interrelations between the 
organized religions and nationalism. Contending that no comprehensive study 
exists in any language, he offers this as a preliminary survey of the four 
which he has, not inappropriately, characterized as Catholic Interterritorialism, 
Protestant Individualism, Orthodox Caesaro-Papism, and Jewish Ethnicism. 
The analysis is based upon a study of the various combinations of three 
factors in man’s political association: the state, the nation, and religion. Each 
of these factors may predominate, at a given time or place, over the other 
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two but is conditioned by the particular religion (or its absence) in which 
that society’s moral thinking is (or needs to be) rooted. 

After a brief chapter on the emergence of national feeling, Dr. Baron 
begins his study by turning, at once, to the “nationalist fathers.” Burke’s 
“constitutional” and Jefferson’s ‘‘democratic” nationalism are placed in 
contrast with Rousseau’s “‘voluntaristic,” Fichte’s “linguistic-cultural,” and 
Mazzini’s “geographic-cultural” forms of “messianic-nationalism.” 

It is significant that the “messianic” fathers were from the continent and 
that it was there that nationalism was to assume its most extreme forms in 
Maurras’s “integral nationalism,’’ Mussolini’s “fascism,” and Rosenberg’s 
“racism.” There, its development had been conditioned by “the state” which 
had been either a fundamental aspect of historic tradition, as in France, or 
the vehicle by which an equally historic aspiration for unity had been attained, 
as in Germany or Italy. It is through attempting to assay the meaning of the 
contrasting growth of the constitutional and democratic traditions in England 
and the United States that he sets the stage for the historical studies that 
follow. 

In the Anglo-American tradition, the “law” rather than “the state” has 
conditioned political growth. In England the concept of “the state” is 
retained but it is an agency of “a society” to which it has a contractual 
relationship. In America the agent is a government or an “administration” 
of, by, and for “the people” whose authority and functions are defined by a 
unilateral contract—the Constitution. What remains of the “corporate” 
conception of the state, so all-embracing on the continent, has, for the 
Englishman, been transferred to his feeling for “England” or “The Empire,” 
while the American, as yet, gets along without it. 

Now Dr. Baron has shown that this development was, in part, the result 
of the search for a modus vivendi among dissident denominational groups 
under the pressure of circumstances rather than the political development of 
Protestantism per se. Indeed, he indicates to the contrary that the rationale 
of “statism” is rooted in Luther’s concept of the state and Calvin’s conception 
of the nature of man. The individual can have no significant being apart 
from that of the state. But he has de-emphasized the general Christian 
tradition in order to stress the importance of the contribution of the Reforma- 
tion. The Catholic Church is thus assigned the somewhat negative role of 
having been the staunchest bulwark against the steadily growing imperious 
claims of nationalism. 

The author looks with favor upon the ecumenical movement, not that it 
should lead to a unity of faith or rite, but as tending to the assertion of the 
common human rights of all men, the one possible foundation upon which to 
establish the reign of law in a world community. Then, through an increasing 
common understanding it may be that man will discover a transcending 
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community of interest so that the coming struggles among the “Big Three” 
will be the conditioning circumstance whereby, on the world level, there may 
be repeated the establishment of a reign of law like to that of the American 


Constitution. 
New York, N. Y. Extpon M. TA.tey. 


PRESIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. The Unwritten 
Constitution. By C. Perry Patterson. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. ix, 301. $3.75. 

Few readers who have lived through the years of the New Deal will 
disagree with the thesis of Dr. Patterson: “It is my purpose to show that we 
have changed our constitutional democracy into a political democracy” (p. v). 
This volume deals with the effects of political parties upon our constitutional- 
ism, which, the author attempts to prove, has led to a problem in the political 
hegemony of the President. His suggested solution is a responsible cabinet 
government which would provide a currently lacking constitutional restraint 
that has permitted irresponsible government in the hands of one man. 

Dr. Patterson develops his thesis by first discussing judicial supremacy. 
That the Supreme Court took on the mantle of leadership under John 
Marshall is plainly seen in the decisions rendered under his leadership, and 
under the leadership of his successors. But that leadership has been lost 
because the powers of Congress and the President have been tremendously 
increased by the statutory process with judicial approval. While the Court 
still talks of its supremacy, as expressed by Charles Evans Hughes: “We 
are under a Constitution, but the Constitution is what the judges say it is” 
(p. 8), it now appears as though the Court has almost finished its part of the 
job, and that in the future the President, with or without the Congress, 
will say what the Constitution will be. 

The author develops the powers of Congress to a point where he believes 
that the Court has practically destroyed the power of judicial review over 
the acts of the legislature by freeing the Congress from practically all con- 
stitutional limitation (p. 36). Jefferson foresaw this as did James Bryce. 
While the Court remains “over the Constitution,” Congress is really only 
limited by its discretion. 

Developing his thesis further, Dr. Patterson gives the greater part of his 
work to proving that we are living under a government of one man. His 
chapter headings dealing with the chief executive are interesting: “The 
President as Prime Minister,” “The President as the American Chancellor,” 
and “The Royal Character of the Presidential Powers.” 

From a country that feared and detested the idea of executive supremacy 
to one that sponsors that very thing has been a slow process of political 
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evolution. The change was not deliberate nor was it planned; it was the 
inevitable outcome of party government. 

The theory of the presidency, as developed by the Democratic party 
since the time of Jackson, has been one of an independent executive. This 
theory was carried on by Grover Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson in the 
vears between 1865 and 1933. The Whig theory, that the President should 
be responsible to the Congress, was maintained in the administrations of 
Benjamin Harrison, McKinley, Taft, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. 

The three Presidents who have raised presidential leadership beyond 
Jackson’s fondest dreams are Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Theodore Roosevelt, never a traditional Republican, 
was always interpreting his position in the light of the Democratic party 
principles. 

The President’s power as the party leader, his position as the chief 
administrator, and all that it entails, plus his control of the judiciary, 
make him the most powerful single individual in the world today. Some 
readjustment of the relation of the President to Congress is necessary if we 
are to strike the via media in this situation. Dr. Patterson suggests the creation 
of a congressional cabinet. 

The author feels that the Congress, organized on a party basis, could 
accomplish the necessary reform by appointing ministers responsible to them. 
One of the advantages of this change would be the freeing of the individual 
members of the Congress from the committee system which has a monopoly 
on legislation. Legislation would be initiated on the floor of the Congress 
by the ministers of the departments concerned. The prime minister would 
be selected by a caucus composed of the members of the Congress of the 
majority party. 

The proposal made by the author for this cabinet type of government is 
original, well thought out, and might have a chance at survival. And yet, 
it has its drawbacks. One of the major cries against it would be the failure 
of this type of government in Europe. Another would be the question of 
need. If the United States, under the Constitution, went through the political 
and constitutional development described by Dr. Patterson in this volume, 
is it not possible that time will bring us back toward the ideals set by our 
founding fathers? The American voters’ apparent reaction to one-man gov- 
ernment does not seem to dictate the radical change proposed by the author. 

However one may differ with Dr. Patterson’s conclusions and suggestions, 
he will be forced to admit that this work is new, fresh, and invigorating. 
The book should prove helpful to the student of American political institu- 
tions, and dynamically stimulating to all those concerned with the evolution 
of democracy in the United States. 


Fordham University. JAMEs J. FLYNN. 
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AUSTRALIA IN Wor tp Arrairs. By the Rt. Hon. Herbert V. Evatt, M.P. 

Sydney: Angus & Robertson, 1946. Pp. xi, 213. $2.75. 

The Honorable Sir Frederic W. Eggleston in his foreword to this book 
sums up by declaring that the author is well equipped to deal with realities 
as they are presented in each current situation. One cannot read this collection 
of Dr. Evatt’s speeches without fully agreeing with such a conclusion. For 
in each and every crisis that was faced by the Australian Minister of State 
for External Affairs in the period from March, 1945, to May, 1946, he 
shows a keen appreciation of fundamentals. 

As you read this volume in the apparent calm of a world at peace, you 
can appreciate the ability of the author to foresee the very pitfalls into which 
the United Nations were to topple. Dr. Evatt states, “the organization is not 
intended to become a debating society...” (p. 12). He goes further and 
touches the very life blood of the United Nations when he says: “Unless there 
is the will to co-operate successfully, to give as well as to take, in a word, 
to be altruistic, our objectives cannot be carried into effect” (p. 4). 

These addresses by Australia’s most prominent statesman stress one main 
thesis, namely, that the presence of peace does not necessarily mean the 
absence of war, or that world peace is not a negative but a positive concept. 
Therefore, it is necessary for the nations of the world to continue striving 
toward a settlement acceptable to all. This can only be realized when the 
so-called Big Five nations are willing to give up some of their powers and 
link them with justice in relation to the smaller nations. The United Nations 
charter should carry the idea that the purpose is not merely to preserve the 
peace, but to protect and foster those principles of right conduct which must 
govern the action of all civilized nations (p. 26). 

Dr. Evatt strikes again and again at the very crux of world problems 
as seen through the eyes of the smaller nations. The realization that these 
countries will always be the pawns of their larger neighbors causes much 
consternation for Australia. It means very little to Mr. Evatt that these 
nations fought together; if peace does not bring an adherence to the Atlantic 
Charter by all nations the war has been fought in vain. 

Relative to Australia’s position in world affairs, the author stresses his 
country’s right to participate fully in decisions relating to the European peace 
settlements. He believes that the establishment of a just and democratic 
peace in Europe is essential to the security of Britain and all British dominions. 
Australia’s point of view is that the settlement with Japan is the most im- 
portant and immediate, and that Japan must not be placed in a position 
where she can rise a second time. As a general principle Dr. Evatt feels that 
only those countries who made a substantial contribution to the defeat of 
the enemy should also take a direct and active part in the peace arrangements. 
He makes this very pointed by his comments on Russia’s participation in 
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conferences that would settle territorial questions in the Pacific area. Russia’s 
participation in the Pacific war, in his mind, was not a substantial contribution. 

Australian-American cooperation is one of Dr. Evatt’s most ardent hopes. 
The mutual sympathy of principles and ideals, so vital in the winning of the 
Pacific war, are as well a fundamental need for the peace. While peace has 
brought problems, especially in the matter of dollar credits, Australia desires 
to trade more freely with the United States. The question of empire preference 
can be worked out with constructive and impartial leadership from America 
in the Minister’s view. 

Dr. Evatt has done much to show Australia the way in world society. 
Australia has made a successful debut under his leadership, and he intends 
to keep his country in the social whirl. That his program is well organized 
and precise is made abundantly clear by a reading of his speeches. Thanks 
to Dr. Evatt’s wisdom of word and policy, Australia will no longer be a 
mere British outpost, but a potent nation not only in Pacific but in world 


affairs. 
Fordham University. JAMES J. FLYNN. 


France Ative. By Claire Huchet Bishop. New York: The Declan X. 

McMullen Company, 1947. Pp. xi, 227. $3.00. 

Claire Huchet Bishop returned to France in 1945 after an absence of some 
years and “found” throughout the country a rebirth of the spirit of the early 
Christians. One discovery led to another, and without pretending to describe 
all the manifestations of the Renewal, Mrs. Bishop has given us her findings 
in a series of vignettes. A somewhat comparable book would result if a 
native-born American were to return to the United States and “discover” 
the A.C.T.U., Catholic Labor Schools, The Catholic Worker, The Catholic 
Evidence Guilds, Trailer Missions, Summer Schools of Catholic Action, etc. 

It has been said that France is de-Christianized but it is not anti-Christ. 
Many Frenchmen are not “practicing” Catholics in the American sense of 
the word, but for them there is only one Church—they are Catholic at heart 
and the majority think and act Catholic, whether they realize it or not. 

Tourists make the rounds of empty cathedrals—at the comfortable hour 
of 11 a.m. They do not see the devoted groups at the early masses grouped 
around the altars every half hour from six until nine o’clock. Occasionally 
they attend a spectacular pilgrimage at Lourdes, but never see the thousands 
of pilgrims streaming daily to the humble Paris shrine where Our Lady 
appeared to St. Catherine Labouré and revealed the miraculous medal. They 
pass a curé trudging along the roadside but never learn that he has been 
ministering to the faithful in three villages for thirty years—and his travels 
are always on foot. 

They see a white-capped Daughter of Charity pedaling on a bicycle, but 
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have no understanding of the tradition of serving the poor carried on today 
by eight thousand Daughters of Charity in France. 

It is because the roots of the Faith are deep that the Renewal described 
by Mrs. Bishop could take place in a few short years. It is like the seed 
bursting forth from the ground after germination through a bitter winter. 

France is dotted with “radical” Catholic movements. For the most part 
they are under the guidance and leadership of the hierarchy and clergy. The 
priests who work in the factories, as longshoremen, and as mechanic- 
apprentices are supported and helped by members of the hierarchy in showing 
the working class that the Church is more interested in their welfare than the 
men who take orders from Moscow. Unfortunately, there is still much 
bourgeois complacency, but France Alive describes the beginnings of the 
overthrow of that complacency. It tells the story of the results that can be 
obtained when priests give the leadership their calling demands of them. It 
has taken war, occupation of the country, imprisonment as slave labor, to 
bring about some of these results, but after all, did not the true spirit of 
Christ flourish best in the Catacombs? 

New York, N. Y. James J. Norris. 


BIOGRAPHY 


BLESSED MaArGARET CLITHEROW. By Margaret T. Monro. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Company, 1947. Pp. 108. $2.00. 

This slender book offers the reader only a glimpse of Margaret Clitherow, 
one of three English women who died for their faith during the Elizabethan 
purge. Only a glimpse is possible, for at that time few Catholics dared to 
keep incriminating records. Therefore, almost the only source for the present 
work is a narrative called 4 True Report of the Life and Martyrdom of Mrs. 
Margaret Clitherow, written by Father John Mush within three months of 
her death and now in the possession of the Bar Convent at York. 

Mother of three children, wife of a prominent York butcher, Mrs. 
Clitherow was martyred at a time when her stepfather, Henry Maye, was 
the lord mayor. Because she was young, beautiful and brave, also perhaps 
because she was gay even in suffering, her friends called her headstrong and 
her enemies condemned her as a willful suicide. What they failed to under- 
stand was that all her actions were motivated by a desire to implicate no one 
in her troubles and to save even her persecutors from sin. Her true martyrdom 
was not the horror of being crushed to death under eight-hundred-pound 
stones, but of having failed to convert the husband whom she loved dearly. 
After her death her two sons became priests, and her daughter Anne fled from 
home to enter Saint Ursula’s Convent in Louvain. 

In her introduction the author reminds the reader that the life of this 
English woman may be of special value today, for “Ours is an age of 
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martyrs. Not one of us now living can be sure that he or she will not be 
put to the final test.” 

Almost as intriguing as the life of Margaret Clitherow is that of her 
present biographer, who according to the book jacket was born in India, the 
daughter of a medical missionary, and who was herself an Anglican missionary 
in Egypt and Palestine before she was received into the Catholic Church. 

Marymount College. HELENE MAaGaret. 


MapaME ELIsABETH OF France. By Yvonne de La Vergne. Translated 
by Cornelia C. Craigie. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1947. 
Pp. xiii, 416. $4.00. 

Madame Elisabeth, the saintly sister of Louis XVI, is no doubt better known 
in France than in America. The present biography lists four French lives. 
Furthermore, the Preface informs us that in 1929 Sister Marie Aimée of 
the Sacred Heart, affiliated tertiary of the Pius 1X Carmel at Meaux, begged 
His Holiness for the introduction of Madame Elisabeth’s cause of beatifica- 
tion. This petition was supported by Prince Sixtus de Bourbon, Madame 
Elisabeth’s grandnephew, and by the Duchess of Vendome, sister of King 
Albert of Belgium. 

Since Madame Elisabeth voluntarily remained with the royal family from 
the last days at Versailles to the end, the story of her life is necessarily a 
retelling of the old tragedy—a tragedy less poignant today than a hundred 
years ago; for most of us, I think, would have preferred the Temple to 
Dachau, and the dignity of the guillotine to the brutality of totalitarian 
methods. However, the purpose of this book is not to arouse sympathy for 
the royal family, but admiration for her who is believed to have been a saint. 

Unfortunately, the private virtues of Madame Elisabeth also leave the 
reader unmoved, if only because they are so very private. We are told that 
she was generous in almsgiving and that in time of trouble she even sacrificed 
her jewels, her ornaments and her odjets dart, in order to continue pensions 
to her former servants. This was before the storming of the Bastille, and 
the sacrifice does not seem overwhelming. From that time until her death, 
Madame Elisabeth did suffer, no doubt bravely, with full confidence in God. 
Yet we are given no reason to think that she ever understood the problems 
of her country or that her charity was fraternal rather than condescending. 
For her, monarchy and Christianity were inseparable. Hence she is as horri- 
fied by the revolution’s abolition of primogeniture as she is by its destruc- 
tion of the clergy. 

From time to time the author supports Madame Elisabeth’s views by add- 
ing her own. For instance, on page 100 she condones the superfluities of 
the court by commenting that “Luxury among the great is a source of reve- 
nue to the people...” as if the French monarchy in 1789 were self-support- 
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ing and the people free of taxation. It is difficult to believe that this book 
was written in the twentieth century by a Catholic compatriot of Charles 
Péguy and Leon Bloy. What would they have said to Madame Elisabeth’s 
two letters concerning the Jews, which are quoted on pages 148 and 149? 
It is not fair, perhaps, to demand that even a saint be wise beyond her 
generation. Holy souls have been guilty of grave errors and unintentional 
injustices. Yet I for one believe it would be better for Madame Elisabeth to 
be forgotten, than remembered as a holy woman who hated Jews. Since these 
letters might have been omitted without detriment to the story, one can only 
interpret their inclusion as an overt act of anti-Semitism. They strike the 
reader like a sword thrust, and the pain of them lingers long after the book 
has been closed and put away. 

Marymount College. HELENE Macaret. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON, AMERICAN HuUMANIsT. By Karl Lehmann. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xiii, 273. $4.50. 

In this study of Thomas Jefferson’s reactions to the monuments of classical 
antiquity, Professor Lehmann has analyzed an aspect of the great Virginian’s 
life with which the ordinary scholar is not too familiar. His work has a 
dual interest, general and particular. It gives an insight into an eighteenth- 
century mind at work and it throws considerable light on the mental processes 
of one of our leading virtuosos. 

Jefferson appears before us as a linguist, an architect, an educator, a politi- 
cal theorist, a moralist. His endeavors in these varied fields place him, in the 
judgment of the author, in the ranks of the humanists. In a large sense 
there would be no need to quarrel with such a classification. But the author 
defines a humanist as one who conceives of the “human individual as an inde- 
pendent, free, self-reliant genius.” Noting in passing that it was a sophist, 
Protagoras, who first advanced the theory that man is the ultimate measure 
of all things, to the present reviewer it has always seemed that the whole 
burden of classical song and thought in its highest flights is that man is not 
independent, not free, not self-reliant. Jefferson’s espousal of the materialism 
of Epicurus, a philosopher of the decline of Greek thought, might also be 
regarded as symptomatic. His attempt to engraft on such a system whatever 
he thought was of value in Christianity, in which effort he appears as a true 
child of his age, can best be described as an essay in cake eating and cake 
having. The positive values in Jefferson’s thought may all be found in the 
dogmas of Christianity he affected to despise and not in Epicurus. His 
optimism survived the ordeal of an intense study of ancient history. In plac- 
ing the causes of evil outside man, he forgot the sobering reflection that for 
evil to operate in this world an answering response in man is required. 
However, despite tendencies to generalize unduly and to regard the Sage 
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of Monticello as blameless, the book is valuable as an essay in American 


intellectual history. 
New York, N. Y. VINCENT C. HOopkKINs. 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN RusH. Edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. xii, 433. $4.75. 
Benjamin Rush, one of our more versatile citizens, appears in this 

selection of his writings in all his many guises. Doctor, teacher, social 
reformer, signer of the Declaration and, with James Wilson, a leader for 
the adoption of the Constitution in Pennsylvania, Rush wrote on all his 
interests. An able man, he seems, at the same time, to have been less 
critical than the scientific spirit demanded. His enthusiasm appears quite 
frequently in his style, particularly in his more controversial works. 


New York, N. Y. Vincent C. Hopkins. 


An INFINITY oF Questions. By C. J. Eustace. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1947. Pp. 170. $3.50. 

In this slim volume C. J. Eustace has essayed a critical appreciation of 
five women: Helen Foley, Katherine Mansfield, France Pastorelli, Elizabeth 
Leseur, and Saint Thérése of Lisieux. The thesis is explained on the book 
jacket by Jacques Maritain, in the Introduction by Michael de la Bedoyére, 


and throughout the book by the author himself. Perhaps it is this frequent 
restatement from different perspectives that leaves the present reviewer some- 
what bewildered. 

Ostensibly the author’s purpose is to study the lives of five women who were 
alike in that they all suffered spiritual thirst, or in other words were seeking 
for the Absolute. Helen Foley and Katherine Mansfield—being children of 
the modern world—were never able to grasp that for which they sought. 
Hence the essays concerning them appear under the subtitle: “The Religion 
of Art.” 

In contrast to these women, essentially noble but thwarted by the Zeitgeist, 
France Pastorelli, Elizabeth Leseur and Saint Thérése achieved, each in 
her degree, that spiritual poise which appears to the superficial observer 
as a baffling, unreasonable peace, but which the wise recognize as sanctity. 
Hence the essays concerning them appear under the subtitle: “The Art of 
Religion.” 

The least convincing chapter seems to be that on Helen Foley, no doubt 
because of the inadequacy of her literary production and the humdrum cir- 
cumstances of her life. The essay on Elizabeth Leseur is particularly moving; 
and the comments on Saint Thérése have a fresh, invigorating quality 
which tells us that the author has discovered the saint for himself and is not 
quoting familiar platitudes about her. 
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Mr. Eustace emphasizes the intellectual and spiritual sisterhood of these 
five women, but externally also their lives followed a similar pattern. They 
were all singularly gifted artists who endured physical suffering and who 
died prematurely. With the exception of Saint Thérése, they all married. 
These facts may account in part for their intellectual and spiritual kinship. 

In his opening chapter the author contrasts them with modern man, who 
“has become a creature no longer absorbed by the longing for truth or for 
love, and certainly not by the need for salvation.” There is partial truth 
in this contrast. Nevertheless, does not even modern man, as he is epitomized 
in John Steinbeck, Ogden Nash and James Thurber, also suffer from a sotf 
de Dieu? If every soul could be X-rayed, would not all negatives have this 
quality in common? Mr. Eustace seems to think either that the “restless heart” 
of which Saint Augustine spoke is granted to relatively few, or that during 
this miserable, self-destroying twentieth century it has ceased to be restless. 
One might rather say that by reason of its restlessness it became lost and has 


taken the wrong road home. 
Marymount College. HELENE MAGARET. 


EDUCATION 


COOPERATION IN GENERAL EpucaTIOoN. A Final Report of the Executive 
Committee of the Cooperative Study in General Education. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1947. Pp. xvii, 241. $3.00. 

GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE HUMANITIES. By Harold Baker Dunkel. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1947. Pp. xix, 321. 
$3.50. 

CONTINUITY IN LIBERAL EpucaTION: In High School and College. Edited 
by Alfred H. Grommon. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1947. 
Pp. ix, 93. $2.00. 

Cooperation in General Education is “the final report of the Executive 
Committee of the Cooperative Study in General Education.” It grew out of 
the interest of a number of colleges in improving their programs in general 
education. The Study started in 1938, with twenty-two Colleges, repre- 
sentative of all the regions of the United States and of all types of institu- 
tions: The Land-Grant College, The Municipal University, The State 
Teachers’ College, The Negro College, Four Year College for Women, 
The Junior College for Women, and The Co-Educational College. These 
colleges sought the assistance of the American Council on Education in 
developing an organization that would provide the individual institutions 
with all the means for undertaking such a cooperative study. While the 
Study is cooperative, each participating institution kept its complete autonomy 
as the Director clearly states in the Preface: “ ‘No one best’ conception of 
general education, no preconceived idea as ‘to the most important’ question 
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to be studied, nor any dicta as ‘to the best’ method of investigation were to be 
thrust upon the Colleges.” 

The unity of the Study was based on a “practical procedure,” and not 
on any particular philosophy of education. How this procedure was adopted 
and how it was carried on, make up the contents of the first report by the 
Executive Committee. The Study embraced four areas: Cooperation in 
General Education, General Education in the Humanities, General Education 
in the Social Studies, and Student Personnel Services in General Education. 
There were three purposes: 

To effect desirable changes in educational practice. .. . To discover and develop 
leaders in the various faculties who would gain a broader and more realistic 
perspective of the problems in general education and who would be capable of 
putting into operation the programs developed under their leadership. . . . To 
provide opportunity for interchange among institutions of the results of their experi- 
mentation and study to the end that the results of the Study would be made available 
to all American institutions of higher education. 

These purposes were achieved, and a careful study of the Study is the 
only way to profit from the results of this gigantic undertaking. The educator, 
however, will be rewarded for this, not by any blueprint program for 
general education, but by seeing the avenues for study which he must follow 
if he wishes to grasp all the facets of the problems, and to work out effectively 
their solution in the contemporary picture. The most notable contribution 
of the Study is the cooperative organization developed by the Study, both of 
personnel and materials from all sources, thus availing the institutions of 
the ingenuity, industry, and ability of all or any of its faculty as an incentive 
to their cooperation, and as the channel for the expression of their ideas 
and experience. 

General Education in the Humanities is the report of one major project 
of this Cooperative Study in General Education. Following the aim of the 
whole Study, it drew its unity from the general procedure agreed upon by 
all the participating colleges. They accepted Professor Ralph Barton Perry’s 
thesis that the humanities are those disciplines which “make man more man 
in the eulogistic sense of the word; which contribute to a ‘good life,’ based 
on free and enlightened choice among values.” As a result, the assumption 
was adopted that anyone ‘planning and living a good life’ would concurrently 
and repeatedly: (1) explore values, (2) make a “Design for Living,” (3) 
harmonize his actual living and his design for living, (4) work for a world 
in which others go through the same process. 

Consequently, objectives were explored and stated in terms of behavior. 
Following the whole plan of the Study, these objectives were sought by 
making an inventory of the needs of students. This is a tedious process and 
long drawn out, but nevertheless fruitful by bringing the attention of the 
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educator to the educable subject or pupil, on the one hand, and to the 
heritage of the past and the needs of the present and future on the other. 

The reviewer believes that by an understanding of the traditional 
philosophy, which establishes human dignity on a metaphysical basis, the 
Study could have arrived at more definite conclusions to justify the labor 
and energy expended in these projects, especially since a large part of the 
Study investigated Students’ General Goals for Life, and their Religious 
Concepts. 

Continuity in Liberal Education in High School and College is much more 
specific in its aim, since it is built on a definite traditional philosophy under- 
lying liberal education. It is narrower in its scope than the preceding reports, 
which is its chief merit, as far as humanistic disciplines are concerned. It is 
the fourth report of the annual conferences held by the Stanford School of 
the Humanities. The other three were: The Humanities Look Ahead, The 
Humanities Chart Their Course, Elementary Courses in the Humanities. 

As the author of this volume states in the Foreword: 






















Only through such cooperation can we train the teachers, and create the school 
programs that will help us achieve the end clearly stated by Professor Paul Green, 
in his talk entitled “Preface for Professors,’ which he gave at the First Stanford 
Conference on the Humanities: “As the artist must paint and shape more and better 
now than ever before in the time allowed him, the composer sound more perfectly 
the music in his heart, the poet seek more zealously for the heat and flame of his 
inspiration, the statesman for the special truth which is the human truth, so should 
the teacher strive in all honesty and imagination to make manifest in living eager 
hearts the whole of these. For these are the inner springs of man’s promise and his 
fulfillment. These are what give color, energy and abiding value to the earth. Save 
them, and the new day of justice, peace, and brotherhood, for which our young 
men die, will likely save itself. Lose them and barbarity comes again. . . . What 
will we do about these things? What new curricula will we offer for an ancient and 


eternal need?” 

The volume is made up of reports from five committees: (1) English 
Language and Literature, (2) Foreign Language, (3) History and the 
Social Sciences, (4) Mathematics in Liberal Education, (5) The Natural 
Sciences. 

All these reports began with the aims of liberal education set down in the 
first chapter, namely: “The purpose of a liberal education is to develop the 
highest capacities of man’s total nature, so that he may respond harmoniously 
to the world about him, and rebuild his world closer to his crucial needs of 
the moment and his highest aspirations.” 

As a result of these investigations, thorough programs were worked out 
in the above-named subjects, for the ninth, tenth, and eleventh year, and for 
the first year of college. These programs were different for the low, the 
middle, and the high group of students. This investigation was likewise 
inductive in its method, and does furnish a blueprint based on the develop- 
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mental psychology of education in thorough accord with the heritage of the 
past, with a clear understanding of contemporary needs, and with a vision 
of the future. 

University of Scranton. Epwarp B. Bunn. 


A History oF WEsTERN Epucation. By H. G. Good. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. viii, 575. $5.00. 

A great deal could be said in detail concerning one of the newest histories 
of education, one work among the several which have recently appeared. 
Professor Good states in his Preface that he will not attempt an old-style 
history of education recounting the theories and views of writers on the history 
of education. Such a book, in the reviewer’s judgment, would be that of 
Boyd. Professor Good again states that he will not be primarily interested 
in a history of ‘great intellectual” movements. Charles Norris Cochrane’s 
Christianity and Classical Culture would be an instance of this type of study. 
Neither will our author attempt a chronicle “of facts, events and laws.” 
Such a text would be represented by De Young’s American Public Education. 

Stating that his history of education will not be one of the previously 
named types, Good describes his present book as “an attempt to prepare a 
balanced account of the growth of schools and school systems and of the 
evolution of educational thought and doctrine upon a background of the 
general history of society and civilization.” The author has undoubtedly 
made a serious and praiseworthy effort to achieve this goal. His work, how- 
ever, is perhaps not as creative as the author might wish. He has somewhat 
sacrificed the vitality of presentation by attempting a broad-sweeping pano- 
rama of the scene. History must live in persons, and movements must follow 
from thought. One does not find as often as could be wished an historical 
personage of importance walking out from the pages, nor does there occur 
with any frequency an especially keen analysis of an intellectual discovery. 
The author is not as aware as is Brubacher of the thousand years of 
Catholic Christianity in which many of our thoughts or institutions were 
born. 

The author’s treatment of formal discipline in the transfer of training is 
well done. His special attention to “the changing views of human nature”’ 
finds him sympathetic to Rousseau, and unsympathetic to the Jesuits. As to 
the Jesuits, they would ask the historian to stick to facts. Their schools of 
the present day are a good norm for evaluating their schools of the past. 
Their schools of the present day are not given over to formal classicism, much 
less to anti-democratic principles. The Jesuit schools of the present day in 
war and in peace cannot be justly attacked on these two counts. Such an 
attack from an historical point of view is scarcely more successful on the 
Jesuit schools of another day. History has rather demonstrated that the 
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liberal and Christian education of Jesuit schools results in fine intellectuals 
as Descartes or Leo XIII, and in fine citizens, as in our present American 
schools. 

Unless a writer of unusual genius comes along, a definitive history of edu- 
cation must represent the work of a number of individuals. Such a history, 
based on trustworthy canons of evaluation, will be one of the more valuable 
contributions to our school and national life. 

Loyola College, Md. JouNn E. Wise. 


THE NATURE OF THE LIBERAL Arts. By John E. Wise, S.J. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. 225. $3.50. 

This volume is noteworthy for its clear and orderly plan, its concise and 
forceful statement, its strictly objective approach and its scholarly attention 
to sources and detail. It is obviously the fruit of much painstaking research 
and careful reflection and, in content, makes a timely and worthwhile con- 
tribution to the growing literature on the liberal arts. 

The author’s aim is to derive the nature of the liberal arts from history 
which he does by carefully analyzing educational theory and practice from 
the time of Plato to the present day. This analysis establishes three elements 
as essential to the concept of the liberal arts: “. . . they are those studies 
which are formative of man’s highest powers, constitute an intermediate 
stage in the educational process and hand down with organic growth the 
fundamental human truths by which we live.” The twenty-five centuries 
of liberal learning are compressed into the study of eight representative 
examples of the liberal arts in the key periods of history—Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Quintilian, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, the Ratio Studiorum and 
Cardinal Newman. It is clear that to give in ten pages a satisfactory sum- 
mary of the historical background and an adequate analysis of Plato’s concept 
of liberal studies, and to do the same for Aristotle in fourteen pages, requires 
stern adherence to purpose, careful selection and concise statement. 

The first four chapters cover the development of the liberal arts in Greece 
and Rome, with proper emphasis given to the modification of the Greek 
educational ideal by the Romans, and to the specific contributions made by 
each of the examples chosen for study. The chapter on St. Augustine, which 
introduces the Christian era, includes an excellent analysis of pagan and 
Christian cultures which helps to a better understanding of the enormous 
task that confronted the early Fathers in accepting and directing pagan 
learning to Christian uses, as one sees it done in the life and writings of St. 
Augustine, and to an appreciation of the significant contributions made by 
Christianity to life and learning. A skillful analysis of the teaching of 
St. Thomas on the nature of man and man’s knowledge reveals how the 
liberal arts were greatly enriched during the Middle Ages in subject matter 
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and in the faculties to be trained. And the author’s critique of Cardinal 
Newman’s exposition of a liberal education in The Idea of a University points 
to a further deepening of the concept of the liberal arts in modern times. 

After completing the historical study Father Wise devotes a chapter each 
to the three essential elements of the definition derived from history. Here 
he defines formal discipline and transfer of training, and evaluates the con- 
tributions of experimental psychology to the study of the training of man’s 
highest powers; explains the preparatory function of a liberal education and 
its relation to vocational and professional training; and sets down the norms 
for the inclusion of subject matter in the liberal arts curriculum today. The 
concluding chapter summarizes the entire study. 

Holy Cross College. JaMEs E. FitzGErALp. 


Le Latin. Comment l’enseigner aujourd’hui. By Pierre du Bourguet. 

Paris: Editions A. et J. Picard et Cie., 1947. Pp. 220. 

This book discusses the frequently recurring question as to what to do 
about Latin in these changing times. Americans are now in a state of tension 
brought on by the condition of Latin in our country. The most recent indica- 
tion that all is not well with Latin in the United States can be found in the 
Report of the Committee on Educational Policies of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, published in the Classical Journal for Novem- 
ber, 1947. The members of this committee were perplexed by the large 
numbers of students who will take Latin for two years only. The committee 
makes various recommendations concerning these pupils. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to have at hand this volume of M. du Bourguet, 
which looks like a one-man Classical Investigation Report. We are told that 
the French are having trouble with Latin teaching. Our American difficulties 
are certainly greater. 

According to M. du Bourguet, Latin in France is facing a life or death 
struggle. He looks back wistfully to the seventeenth century when pupils had 
four hours a day for Latin, and wonders what can be done with four hours 
a week in the twentieth century. He has not lost courage, and proceeds to 
show how Latin ought to be taught in our times. 

Instruments are to be used as instruments; means must not be confused 
with ends. M. du Bourguet believes that French children lose much time 
thumbing through the dictionary. Notebooks and a handbook will better serve 
the needs of young students, who are studying Latin, not necessarily to become 
philologists, but to be imbued with the spirit of humanism. Selections from 
Roman literature should be seriously taken for what they are, great examples 
of the art of composition, precious for their place in the classical tradition. 
The method advocated by M. du Bourguet would have pupils read Roman 
masterpieces with comprehension and appreciation. Students are to be 
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generously assisted in their efforts to arrive at the goals of comprehension 
and appreciation. The way by which our author would conduct his pupils 
to those objectives seems to be essentially that of the Ratio Studiorum. The 
resemblance of M. du Bourguet’s method to that of the Ratio is not acci- 
dental (p. 102). 

Courses taught according to M. du Bourguet’s methods will ground a 
student in the fundamentals of Latin grammar, will open to him the treasure 
house of humanistic inspiration. M. du Bourguet’s student will have thor- 
oughly understood, as far as a young person can, the meaning and the spirit 
of some of the world’s greatest literary productions. For such a student Latin 
will not remain in memory as that language from which he made some very 
queer translations. He will have drunk deep of the Pierian spring. 
Fordham University. P. J. Downinc. 






HISTORY 


ZOROASTER AND His Wortp. By Ernst Herzfeld. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. Volume I: Pp. xvii, 1-410; Volume II: 
Pp. viii, 411-851. $25.00. 

The title of this book is significant. If Zoroaster were a mythical or 
prehistoric figure the title would be a misnomer. The religion which he 
founded, of which the Avesta is the sacred book, has been studied and ex- 
plained by eminent philologists ever since Anquetil du Perron in 1771 gave 
the world the first translation of this Parsi bible into a Western tongue. In 
the main there is agreement on this subject—but in regard to the book 
itself, its language, its home, and the translation and meaning of many 
passages there has been and still is wide divergence. Still more so as regards 
the prophet himself. Though it is now conceded that he is a historic per- 
sonage, his date is still a matter of dispute. From 1400 B.c. to 900 B.c. was 
a common estimate in the last century and is still maintained by some 
scholars today. But ever since 1896, when my late teacher, Professor Jack- 
son, presented his classic paper upholding the traditional Parsi date, opinion 
has favored this more recent date, 630-583 B.c. But even that does not 
help us to know much about the prophet and his world—for Iran this period 
is still prehistoric. Reliable history begins with Cyrus about 550 B.c. Now 
Herzfeld puts Zoroaster into the clear light of history by making him a con- 
temporary of the great Achaemenian monarchs, Cyrus, Cambyses and 
Darius, and, if this is true, then the Avesta, if properly interpreted, can yield 
information about the history and civilization of the great Persian mon- 
archy and later times. This is the task that the author in the volumes before 
us has undertaken. 

The first chapter, which discusses the moot question of the date, is of 


fundamental importance. With great detail and erudition it is shown that 
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the traditional Parsi number “258 years before Alexander” refers to the 
Seleucid era which began in 311 B.c. and that therefore the date of the 
prophet is between 569 and 500 8.c.—a perfectly historical period. The 
authenticity of this Parsi number is defended by pointing out that it could 
very well be preserved by the priests, since sacred fires in temples were estab- 
lished from the beginning of the religion to commemorate great events. In 
fact, Firdusi tells us that the King who first protected Zoroaster and patron- 
ized the faith, the Avestic Vishtaspa, founded such a temple—a legend that 
has a historic basis. Therefore the number 258 is not a mere fanciful con- 
jecture, but strictly historic, surviving all the catastrophes that overtook the 
religion itself. Furthermore, Arabic writers, who must have taken their 
information from Sassanian sources, all agree on a date for Zoroaster close 
to that of the Parsi tradition. Indeed, one classic writer, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who participated in Persian campaigns in the fourth century, tells us 
the Zoroastrian reform took place under Darius. The extravagant claims of 
earlier classic authors, six thousand years before Plato, have long ago been dis- 
credited. They were based, as Herzfeld also points out, on a misunderstand- 
ing of the chiliadic system in vogue with Zoroastrians and need no further 
refutation. 

The linguistic argument for the early date of the prophet is not convincing 
as long as the relation of the Gathic and Avestic dialect is not clearly estab- 
lished. The assumption, still current, that the latter developed out of the 
former is branded by Herzfeld as “totally erroneous.” Indeed the problem 
of the language of the Avesta is still in dispute. It surely was an Iranian 
dialect—but which one? East Bactrian was a favorite label at one time— 
then it was called Median, and that is the view of Herzfeld as well as that 
of Darmesteter and Meillet. 

If the Avesta is to yield reliable information, the problem of text criticism 
and interpretation is of prime importance. As is well known, the Avesta has 
come down to us in a deplorable and fragmentary condition—a mere remnant 
of a once extensive literature. Furthermore, there is neither logical nor 
chronological sequence in what Meillet in 1925 has aptly called a field of 
ruins. Fragments are strung together for purely liturgical purposes and 
without coherence. The text is often corrupt owing to the ignorance of the 
sacred language on the part of later redactors. No wonder that much of 
it is obscure and that translators are often hopelessly at variance about the 
same passage. Especially is this true of the Gathas, hymns composed by 
Zoroaster himself. For most recent translators the version of Bartholomae 
had almost canonical value, and the same scholar’s great dictionary, Altira- 
nisches Worterbuch, was the authority when it came to interpretation. Herz- 
feld unstintingly acknowledges the value of this work, but does not hesitate 
to challenge this authority whenever his judgment differs, and it differs fre- 
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quently not only from that of Bartholomae, but from previous translators. 
For many passages he boldly undertakes a complete reinterpretation and 
often with startling results. The purely linguistic approach, it is claimed, 
is not sufficient ; archaeology has to step in. There certainly is merit in this 
contention, and Herzfeld is eminently qualified in this field, having been 
engaged in Persian excavation for many years. Thus he brings to his task 
a knowledge of inscriptions, Pahlavi documents, Arabic literature, and the 
results of Assyriology. The Avesta is not treated merely as a religious book 
but as a cultural document of highest value. It is full of allusions to persons 
and events that can be placed in their proper historical setting if the text is 
properly translated and interpreted. 

Thus in the Fravardin Yasht (Yt. 13) a study of the proper names reveals 
that this Yasht must have been composed when the great Persian Empire 
already existed. In this connection the chapter on Throne-names is of 
interest. With the exception of Cyrus and Cambyses, all the great Achae- 
menian Kings are known by names which they assumed at their accession— 
Darius, Xerxes and. Artaxerxes. These names have close parallels in Avestan 
phrases and have a religious meaning—they are strictly Zoroastrian, if Herz- 
feld’s interpretation is accepted—and it is very plausible. 

And if Zoroaster was a contemporary of Cambyses and Darius, then the 
identification of his patron Vishtaspa with the historical Hystaspes, the father 
of Darius, follows inevitably. The family name of this King, Notarya, is 
construed as an epithet meaning ‘the younger’ (from *Navatara a compara- 
tive)—it is not a proper name. Vishtaspa belonged to the younger branch 
of the royal Achaemenian line—which is in accord with the well-known 
passage of the Bisutun Inscription (§4), if the word dvitdparnam is rendered 
“Gn two lines” as is done by Weissbach (Keilinschriften der Achameniden 
[Leipzig, 1911], p. 11). 

The name Zoroaster—Avestan Zarathushtra—has never been explained. 
That the second element means ‘camel’ is a hypothesis. Herzfeld doubts it— 
it may be an Ablaut-form of -vastra, but even so, that would not explain it. 
The form Zoroaster cannot be traced back to Zarathushtra nor to the later 
form Zartusht— the Greeks took it from an old Persian form like Zara- 
oshtra, t being dropped according to phonetic law in that dialect. The 
Spitama family to which the prophet belonged was an old Median noble 
family, as is proved from the Babylonian records—and it appears it was 
related by marriage to both the Median and Achaemenian royal line. For 
this the testimony of Ctesias is adduced. Specifically Herzfeld makes out the 
relationship between Zoroaster and Cambyses as brothers-in-law, since 
Zoroaster’s mother, a daughter of the Median Astyages, later married Cyrus, 
the father of Cambyses. Now he boldly reinterprets Y.49, a Gatha impor- 
tant for the life of the prophet. There the words Bandva and Grahma have 
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been taken by most translators as proper names of enemies of the religion, 
whereas Herzfeld argues for the meanings of “brother-in-law” and “favorite” 
respectively. For bandva the affinity to Greek pentheros is undeniable— 
Geldner and Andreas had translated as “community” which does not make 
much sense. Herzfeld equated this bandva with Cambyses and Grahma with 
Gomata the usurper who was killed by Darius. Zoroaster has been pro- 
scribed by Cambyses and Gomata has been the false judge. Then the Gatha 
of the Flight (Y. 46) appears in a new light. So also the passage (Y 51.12) 
where Zoroaster seeks asylum from a man of princely rank, a Kavi like him- 
self, but an adherent of his enemies, and is refused protection. Then the 
imprecations of the prophet can be referred to definite historical situations. 
He incites to murder besides consigning his enemies to perdition. The 
suicide of Cambyses and the slaying of Gomata by Darius are the answer of 
avenging fate. These are some of the revolutionary results of Herzfeld’s 
reinterpretations, and at least one scholar, Nyberg, has been rendered speech- 
less with astonishment (I, p. 211). There are other passages handled with 
equal audacity; we mention only Yt. 5, 61-65, the legend of Paurva, “‘the 
bold sailor” who is represented to us as an involuntary aviator in Bartholo- 
mae’s version (which is the one followed by Woiff) whereas Herzfeld 
changes him back to what he probably always was, a navigator, whose legend 
reflects the exploits of the historical Scylax (II, pp. 665-669). 

Many of these reinterpretations hinge on the meaning assigned to certain 
words. In many cases these meanings are conjectural. Here Herzfeld often 
deviates from the dictionary of Bartholomae—see the chapters entitled Yd-ahi, 
Maga, Myastra, Kavi and Khshdyathya in vol. 1. The word Khshathra, it is 
convincingly demonstrated, does not always mean “kingdom, rule,” but also 
“banquet” or hospitium. In this case we have to do with homonyms. 

Not only reinterpretation is called for, but also rearrangement. In view 
of the way the Avesta has been put together for liturgical purposes this is 
manifestly justified. Thus the final strophes of the wedding Gatha (Y. 53) 
are plainly out of place in a nuptial hymn. How the disjecta membra in 
a Yasht can be rearranged so as to give coherence is illustrated in the case of 
the Mihr Yasht (chapter XXVIII). 

Reinterpretation is resorted to when it comes to problems of chronology. 
A remarkable instance is furnished by Y. 9.24. There the word Krsani, 
explained by Bartholomae as the name of some enemy of the Mazdayasnian 
religion, is interpreted as meaning “a Christian” and is referred to an edict 
of the Byzantine emperor forbidding an dfthravan or Zoroastrian priest to 
study in his realm. The version given by Herzfeld requires the assignment of 
new meanings to a number of words. If these are accepted then the passage 
dates from a time when Christians were persecuted in Persia—and that 
would be the reign of Shahpur I or Il1—possibly as late as the fourth century. 
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The genesis of the Avesta in that case would extend over a period of a 
thousand years. 

And so the Avesta is examined for light on historical events, on sociology, 
ethnography, topography and Iranian civilization in general. For the biblical 
student it will be interesting to study Herzfeld’s comments on the visions of 
Daniel and their comparison with scenes from the sculptures of Persepolis 
depicting the inthronization of the heir to the kingdom. A survey of the 
tables of contents with the brief summary of each chapter will give the reader 
an idea of the scope of these two volumes. 

A word as to the transcription used. No explanation is given and wisely 
so—because it would be unintelligible to the general reader, and superfluous 
to an Avestan scholar. But many forms have an unaccustomed look— 
epenthetic vowels omitted. some diphthongs regularly simplified, no nasaliza- 
tion of certain other vowels. This, however, does not trouble us. But what 
is felt as a decided defect is the lack of an index, of a bibliography, and of 
a list of abbreviations that are freely used. ‘The book makes difficult read- 
ing under any circumstances and for the general reader, the historian, who 
after all is supposed to take notice of these researches, this defect is serious. 
The elaborate table of contents is but an imperfect substitute. 

From this necessarily brief review it will be apparent that Herzfeld’s 
book is revolutionary and highly controversial. Many of his reinterpreta- 
tions, ingenious and clever though they may be, are conjectural. More- 
over, in not a few cases he resorts to textual emendation, always a very 
subjective procedure, even if it is conceded that the text as we have it is cor- 
rupt. Again we underline the statement made above, that purely linguistic 
tests cannot suffice for a language like Avestan where many words have 
identical endings, so that verbal and nominal forms often cannot be dis- 
tinguished and the context alone can give a clue to the meaning. Especially 
is this the case with the numerous hapax legomena. No wonder translators 
are so often at odds. Where the translator fails, the archaeologist must step 
in and that is precisely the great merit of these studies, that archaeological 
evidence is given a leading place. That it settles all disputed points is not 
pretended. Much obscurity still remains and much remains debatable. For 
those who reject the author’s date for Zoroaster as too recent the results set 
forth in this book will be in large part unacceptable. 

It is a great pity that the author, an authority in a field where few are 
competent to judge, cannot reply to the criticisms that are sure to be voiced. 
His death was announced in the press only a short time ago. The volumes 
before us are a monument to his erudition and this review is intended as a 
tribute to his memory. The book cannot fail to be a stimulus to further 
research as it surely is a notable contribution to our knowledge of the culture 


of ancient Iran. 


Columbia University. ArTHUR F, J. Remy. 
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Canapa. A Political and Social History. By Edgar Wardwell McInnes. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. xviii, 574. $6.50. 
For Professor McInnes “the History of Canada is a study in political 

survival.” He sees Canada as a country where, in the course of time, a 

distinctive society has been achieved in the face of numerous and conflicting 

obstacles. The complex pattern of the Dominion of Canada, as it is today, 
with its two main races, languages, and cultures, has been shaped, to use 
his own terms, by “interacting factors of economics and politics and geography, 
of traditions and aspirations, of national unity and sectional diversity.” The 

History of Canada is the story of the two great races, French and English, 

and the efforts of great leaders to reconcile their differences, to form from 

the dual conflict one united, harmonious, independent community. 

The title of the book is rather misleading. Instead of being called “A 
Political and Social History,” it should be, I think, “‘A Political and Economic 
History.” It breathes and pulsates with the economic life of the country and 
the influence of economics on the political life of Canada. Indeed, most of 
the changes and developments outlined in this book are attributed to financial 
and economic factors. If the title, “Social History,” is to be retained, there 
should be a much fuller treatment of those “social” factors in the life of 
Canada that come under the head of Religion, Education, Culture. In the 
first half of this book these factors have their place, but as the story progresses 
they seem to pass out of the picture. As an economic and political history of 
the Canadian Dominion the book is adequate, interesting and stimulating. 

The treatment of early French Canadian history is not altogether competent. 
The author, in his bibliography, sends his readers to the biased and un- 
trustworthy secondary sources of Eastman (Church and State in Early 
Canada) and Parkman (The Jesuits in North America). His omission of 
Rochemonteix (Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France, 5 vols.) and of Thwaites 
(The Jesuit Relations, 73 vols.) is almost unpardonable. The first paragraph 
dealing with “The Catholic Missions” is filled with misleading statements. 
Thus: “The actual record of converts among the Indians is not too impressive. 
Too great a gulf separated the evangelists from their audience. . . . Indian 
logic was baffled by the subleties [sic] of European Philosophy.” If the 
author would go to the original sources he would find little evidence for his 
statement concerning the subtleties of European Philosophy being even taught, 
let alone baffling the poor Indian. And it is unjust—even in a summary 
history—to dismiss the missionaries (not Jesuits) with but a single line, 
“Recollets and Sulpicians vied with them [the Jesuits] in opening new fields 
among the Western tribes.” 

The portion treating of Canada, following Confederation, is superior to 
the first section (French Regime). There should have been a fuller con- 
sideration given to the religious and educational growth of Canada. Wherever 
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the Catholic Church is mentioned (e.g., the Guibord case, pp. 362-3) there 
is a tendency to misunderstand and a definite bias against the clerics of Quebec, 
attributing all evils to the clerical party (whatever that is). 

Toronto, Canada. J. S. McGivern. 





HistoiRE DU CaNapA. Par Francis Xavier Garneau. Huitiéme édition 
augmenté par Hector Garneau. Vols. I-IV. Montreal: Editions de |’Arbre. 
1944-1946. 9 Vols. $24.75. 

Garneau’s classic work presents the realistic, arduous, inspired life of 
French Canada and the thrilling stories of the French discoveries of the 
American continent. This first history of Canada was written by a largely 
self-educated little French Canadian who as a clerk in a lawyer’s office was 
taunted by his English confreres with the claim that the French Canadian 
had no history. Garneau is said to have responded, “Eh bien! Notre histoire, 
je vais la raconter!”’ And thereafter he spent a lifetime collecting historical 
materials and traveling in France and Great Britain in preparation for his 
work. Garneau was well equipped for his chosen task. He loves his country. 
He understands human character. He is a master of narrative. His story of 
the plot of the Natchez tribe of Louisiana which ingratiated itself into the 
French fort commanded by the luckless Captain Etcheparre and carried out 
one early November morning the massacre of all its inhabitants reaches 
a quiet climax with the description of the Indian chief’s actions: 

Pendant le massacre, le chef des Natchez était assis sous le hangar 4 tabac de la 
compagnie, attendant la fin du drame. On lui apporta la téte d’Etcheparre, qu’il fit 
placer devant lui, ensuite celles des principaux Frangais, qu’il fit ranger autour, 
enfin toutes les autres, qui furent mises en piles. II y eut les plus affreuses réjouissances 
(IV, 154). 

To the Jesuits, Garneau gives liberal credit for the missionizing of French 
Canada: 


Ce qui mérite tout d’abord de retenir |’attention c’est le prodigieux effort et l’oeuvre 
capitale poursuivis en Amérique, au prix de sacrifices sans nombre et parfois 
incroyables, par les Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus. Ils remplissaient une tache 
noble et sainte dans les contrées d’outre-mer, en soutenant la lutte de l’esprit contre la 
matiére, de la civilisation contre la barbarie (III, 8). 


Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. JosEPHINE M. Pisani. 


THE Marcu or Muscovy. Ivan the Terrible and the Growth of the 
Russian Empire, 1400-1688. By Harold Lamb. Garden City: Doubleday & 
Co., 1948. Pp. vi, 309. $3.75. 

“This book,” in the author’s words, “attempts to tell the story of the 
expansion of the Russians during the period corresponding to the pioneer days 
in America,” that is, in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The topic is well chosen, but, to achieve the task, one must be fully versed 
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in the enormous material collected and interpreted by Russian historians. 
This, very obviously, is not the case of the author, a specialist in “historical 
narratives” on the Mongolian Empires of the Middle Ages. What he offers 
the reader, is, despite a grandiloquent “acknowledgement,” mainly a com- 
pilation from Kliuchevsky’s monumental work and from a few tales of 
travelers whose words he accepts rather uncritically. In consequence, the 
book is no more reliable than, say, Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws looked 
upon as a work on ethnology. 

Mr. Lamb accepts the Normannic theory of the origin of Russia in a form 
which was current some fifty years ago. He acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Professor Vernadsky, but can hardly have read the latter’s Ancient Russia, 
the first volume of which finishes with the story of Rurik’s invitation to come 
and rule over Russia. In consequence, he commits the blunder of believing 
that the people of Moscow (in the thirteenth century) “still spoke two 
languages,” obviously, a Slavic and a German dialect. He also asserts that, 
in the sixteenth century, Novgorod was still Germanic in custom. ‘Though 
he knows that Daniel, the first prince of Moscow, was the son of Alexander 
Nevsky, a member of Rurik’s dynasty, he more than once asserts that the 
Moscow princes had no place in the aristocracy of ancient Kiev. He identifies 
the Poliane, i.e., the particular Russian tribe whose capital was Kiev, with 
the Poles, and believes that the Cossacks were, in their origin, a people dis- 
tinct from the Great Russians, speaking Ukrainian, while, in reality, they 
were pioneer groups derived from the two peoples he mentions. He identifies 
the Volga Tatars with Bashkirs and Mordvas—had he paid a little bit more 
attention to a source which he quotes in another place he would have learned 
that they are three distinct peoples. He places the “old Tatar capital of 
Bolghar” at “the junction of Oka with the Volga,” while in reality it stood 
at the junction of the Kama and the Volga, 250 miles east ; moreover, Bolghar 
was not a Tatar city, but the capital of a state formed by the Bulgars (a 
tribe of the Turkish group) before their migration to the lower Danube, in 
the ninth century, three centuries before the Tatars appeared on the Russian 
scene. 

He “corrects” the author of a narrative who mentions Olga as the first 
Russian Princess to have been converted to Christianity, and conjectures that 
he had in mind Oleg who, in fact, never became a Christian. He pities 
the Russian clergy who, in the sixteenth century, had to read letters in the 
ancient Greek script—he seems never to have heard of St. Cyril. He asserts 
that, in Ivan the Terrible’s times, the law of the land, except for the Tsar’s 
decrees, was still ancient usage, thus demonstrating his ignorance of the Code 
promulgated by Ivan the Great, almost one century earlier. 

He gives to Russian words and proper names interpretations which make 
one familiar with the Russian language smile, and he consistently deforms 
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the names. Most curious is his interpretation of the term Kitaigorod, a sec- 
tion of Moscow which he translates as “Walled City.” In reality “gorod” 
means, primarily, an area protected by walls and, secondarily, a town, while 
Kitai is the Russian version of Cathay (China). He identifies archimandrite 
(abbot of a large monastery) with the Metropolitan, then head of the Rus- 
sian Church. He is no better versed in the Russian folklore; e.g., the male 
host of the woods, lieshi, is presented to the reader as “a seductive eastern 
lorelei.” 

In addition to innumerable mistakes in details, the central thesis around 
which the book is organized is wrong. To the author, Moscow appears 
from nowhere and then becomes a starting point of a movement recalling 
that of the American pioneers. He does not realize that Moscow emerged 
in the process of a northeast-bound movement of Russian pioneers which 
started many centuries earlier. In this regard, his main authority, Kliuchev- 
sky, could have taught him a better understanding of Russian history. 

One cannot deny that the author’s style is brilliant and that many of 
his descriptions are picturesque. Had he written an historical novel, this would 
have been sufficient. But he wanted to give insight into a real social process 
—and has utterly failed. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


Otp St. Patrick’s, NEw York’s First CATHEDRAL. By Mother Mary 
Peter Carthy, O.S.U. (Monograph Series, No. XXIII.) New York: 
United States Catholic Historical Society, 1947. Pp. 109. $2.50. 

Prince and Mott Streets today are within the shadows of the tall and 
imposing buildings, both old and new, that house the army of officials and 
administrative employees who serve the people of the Greater City. The 
metropolis will celebrate this year its Golden Jubilee. It was just a little 
more than a century ago that this section of the city was so wooded and re- 
mote from city limits that a fox was caught in the churchyard of New 
York’s first Cathedral. 

In the latest monograph volume of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society, Mother Mary Peter Carthy of the Ursulines relates the story of Old 
St. Patrick’s from its beginnings to the year of the opening of the Fifth 
Avenue Cathedral (1879). 

The interest displayed in recent years in the writing of parish histories 
is most encouraging. The day of pious anecdotal accounts of parish activities 
has given way to scholarly treatises based on available source materials which 
unfortunately are all too few. 

Mother Carthy has made good use of the sources available and has 
written a readable and comprehensive account of the events and personages 
connected with the historic edifice while it still served as the Cathedral Church 
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of the Archdiocese. She has wisely left to others the task of writing the 
history of Old St. Patrick’s as a parish church since 1879. 

Listed among the manuscript sources in the bibliography is Thomas F. 
O’Connor’s transcript of the William S. McLaughlin collection, ‘Churches, 
Schools and Priests in New York, 1783-1832.” The author remarks in a 
footnote (p. 29) that unfortunately “the originals have dropped from sight.” 
While the reviewer was occupied in his research on “Old St. Peter’s,” he 
had access to the originals. After Mr. McLaughlin’s death, this manu- 
script together with “Collections Historical, St. Peter’s Church and St. 
Patrick’s Old Cathedral in New York, 1789-1913” were deposited in the 
archdiocesan archives. They undoubtedly are “tucked away.” The re- 
viewer made duplicate typewritten copies of the originals and it is from 
these typed copies that the O’Connor notes were made. 

Forest Hills, N. Y. Leo R. Ryan. 


LITERATURE, ART 


LITERARY CRITICISMS BY FRANCIS THOMPSON. Newly discovered and 
collected by Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1948. Pp. xiv, 617. $12.50. 

Remembering Francis Thompson’s unquiet life, one marvels at the tran- 
quility, the calm judgments, the apparent freedom from anxiety of these 
literary criticisms. An inner peace, almost an intellectual aloofness pervades 
them. He knew to the full the agitation of external upsets. Sorrow was his 
constant companion, yet his mind, and even his heart, appear fundamentally 
undisturbed. 

It would be inaccurate to say that the book reveals Francis Thompson in a 
new light, for the hallmark of his mind is on nearly all its 560 pages, but it 
does show that, himself a poet and essayist of genius, his imaginative faculties 
were coupled with an unusually wide range of reading. Not only was he at 
home in English literature but in the Greek and Roman classics as well as 
the works of French, Italian and German authors. He quotes them with 
ease, not so much as sources laboriously searched for to support an opinion, 
but rather as the casual remarks of friends with whom he has lived on 
intimate terms. Clearly he made good use of his time in the British Museum, 
and it is pleasant to think how many hours he spent there. They must have 
been the happiest as they were among the most fruitful of his life. One of 
his notebooks in the year 1897 has the following entry: “End of Poet. 
Beginning of journalist. The years of transition completed.” The next 
decade saw the harvest which Father Connolly has garnered into this volume. 

Who can estimate the wealth which lies buried in the back numbers of 
newspapers, reviews and magazines? The very word “journalism” signifies 
the quick oblivion awaiting such works and the authors themselves. No doubt 
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in many cases their fate is well deserved but sometimes, after many years, a 
discerning critic brings to light an essay or criticism worthy of a permanent 
place in literature, often too late to identify the author who must remain 
forever unknown. It is therefore doubly fortunate that, whilst there was 
yet time, Father Connolly has brought to light practically all the essays and 
reviews which Francis Thompson contributed anonymously to various 
periodicals. In doing so he has rendered a service to English literature. Indeed, 
Thompson’s fame as a literary critic will be due to the years of research 
with which Father Connolly has rescued these masterpieces from anonymity, 
establishing him for all time as one of the figures in English literary criticism. 
Each review is preceded by a careful editorial note and the Index is 
reinforced with a bibliography of all the articles which can be traced to him, 
both signed and unsigned. Eighty-eight reviews are included, most of them 
for the first time identified as Thompson’s. They are arranged under appro- 
priate headings, such as “Biography,” “The Seventeenth Century,” “The 
Romantic Movement,” ‘The Victorian Age.” Of particular interest to 
Americans is the heading “Americana.” In the section “Irish Literary 
Revival” there is an essay on Yeats, dated 1897, in which Thompson foresaw 
the dangers of Yeats’s fondness for spiritism which, in Father Connolly’s 
opinion, “ultimately arrested the full growth and maturity of his art.” 
Neville Lytton’s poignant picture of Thompson, now hanging in the 
Library of Boston College, appears as the frontispiece and the book is dedi- 
cated with a graceful tribute to Wilfrid Meynell to whom Father Connolly 


attributes much of its success. 
New York, N.Y. RosBert WILBERFORCE. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE Spirit. A Pathway to Personal Peace. By Francis 
Meehan. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. viii, 183. $2.50. 
Years ago, Dr. Meehan wrote English Literature—A Survey and a Com- 

mentary. The late Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale, then wrote that 

it was the first book of its kind in the language that was itself literature. 

Living Upstairs was an insinuating guide to “reading for profit and pleasure.” 

Its newborn brother is no less the amiable cicerone to “a pathway to personal | 

peace.” The note of peace in the subtitle is a hint of a content that could 

scarcely be more timely, coming when, as the author says, “he [man] needs 
the thread of Ariadne to guide him through the confusions and complexities 
of these our dissonant days.” 

The Temple of the Spirit is poised to meet at least two objectives inspired 
by grim realities that plague the spiritually minded and observant teacher of 
our time. The author had in mind, it seems clear to me, to open up vistas 
for the modern half-baked student, who, through no fault of his, has little, 
if any, vital acquaintance with the classical tradition; and likewise for some 
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supposedly loyal souls who claim everything for that tradition, and insist 
upon it for others, but whose quasi-dormant thoughts and hence uninspirited 
lives take on a soulless routine or debilitating tepidity. 

The Temple of the Spirit is a series of ten essays bearing upon the 
“spiritual” life, “spiritual” being taken in its most generic sense, including 
“all immaterial values” and, therefore, ‘‘religion, literature, the arts and 
philosophy,” which “because of their non-material nature, content and scope, 
have certain elements in common.” The essay titles are arresting, together 
constituting a remarkable unity, namely, Not Made with Hands, The 
Measure of a Man, Holy Ground, The Clean of Heart, As We Are in Truth, 
Every Man’s a Monk, The Valley of Silence, Radiant Isles, Snow-Bright 
Mountain, and The Perfect Law. 

I choose but two characteristic morsels, this from ““Not Made with Hands”: 

Our most realistic thinkers know that laws, cartels, trade pacts, charters formulated 
by politicians at sea, and benevolent compulsion of the lesser breeds into democratic 
patterns of living will of themselves bring neither peace on earth nor good will 
to men. They know that for all its practical value the science of economics can 
effect no basic or permanent rejuvenation of human nature. They know that plastics 
and jet planes will neither insure nor assure our deepest happiness. They agree with 
Willa Cather’s sad-eyed scholar in The Professor's House that at its constructive 
best science has done nothing but make us very comfortable and at its destructive 


worst very insecure. 

Had I space I would make brief selections from the author’s thought on 
“Solitude” and on “Meditation,” but I am constrained to content myself 
with this, on “Silence”: “It is in silence that God speaks to us and we to 
Him—the silence of the pathless woods and the desert sands, the silence 
of the humble spirit and the understanding heart. In silence the influences of 
eternity impregnate the soul, and in silence they overflow into our daily lives.” 

Dr. Meehan knows his readers. Through judicious use of the mediate 
method in past days he reoriented a goodly number of straying sheep, 
revitalized others, and opened the gates to some who had known little or 
nothing of the One Fold and the One Shepherd. Waggishly he once said: 
“To land them you must first hook them,” and, in another mood: “After 
all, most persons are prone to look before they leap.” He is persuaded that 
if he can lift at least some listeners from out the crassness of the materialism 
all about them and up over the low-hanging clouds to a vision of the spire 
of the Temple, the chances are that they will direct their steps through the 
mist and mud into the Temple itself, seeing that the highways of literature 
can be as surely so directive as the avenues of philosophy, of art, of history, 
and even of theology itself. He is confident that all such roads followed 
through do in effect lead to Rome. Francis Meehan employs, then, not the 
direct method of propaganda, but the alluring way of art, both of value, 
to be sure, each in its specific sphere. 
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Again, it may be said that the volume is overweighted with literary 
allusion, pointing, perhaps, to a measure of pedantry. One who knows the 
character of the author, who is acquainted with his extraordinary, well- 
trained memory and the unusual wealth of his literary and historical back- 
ground, will smile at the suggestion. The literary gems imported into The 
Temple of the Spirit, as into Living Upstairs, fit as snugly as the pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle. Indeed, they not only fit, they act the role of gems—they 
adorn. The author whirls along the keys of literature as effortlessly and 
deftly as the artist over those of his grand piano. Quotations, hence, are not 
sought; they flow spontaneously, as molten metal to its molds. 

The Temple of the Spirit will find an abiding place in every library. It is 
a book not merely to be read but to be absorbed, and then to be stowed away 
as preserved food for the inevitable struggle against the material forces cease- 
lessly straining at our moral fiber, especially as conscience signals the 
lowering of the spiritual blood pressure. It is a highly suggestive book, a 
book for meditation, therefore; a perennial book, and precisely because it is, 
in all truth, literature, which, it partakes of redundancy to insist, is necessarily 
spiritual, that is, concerned with the imperishables and the “imponderables.” 
Brooklyn College. Epwarp I. FENLON. 


AMERICAN EssAys FOR THE NEWMAN CENTENNIAL. Edited, and with an 
Introduction, by John K. Ryan and Edmond Darvil Benard. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 244. $3.50. 

JoHN Henry CAarDINAL NEWMAN ON LIBERAL EpucaTion. By Theodore 
Hoeffken, $.M., Ph.D. Kirkwood, Mo.: Maryhurst Press, 1946. Pp. 86. 
The thirteen American essays “reveal how widespread is contemporary 

interest in Newman’s thought . . . how varied were his powers and interests . . . 

how his modes of thought have stimulated other thinkers and writers.”’ Several 

of the essays are historical in character: In “Most Consoling Intelligence 

from England...”, Dr. Edmond Darvil Benard gives for the first time a 

summary of the comments made by the American Catholic magazines and 

newspapers of the years 1845-47 on Newman’s conversion. The Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Record for March, 1945, has called it “the most important 
event which has taken place in the Catholic Church in England since the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 definitely ranked England among the 

Protestant states of Europe.” According to Canon Barry, it “undid, in- 

tellectually, the work of the Reformation.” 

In America, the Catholic Press faithfully reported the ever-increasing 
list of converts, under the influence of the Tractarian movement, and informed 
their readers of the “counter-offensive’” launched by Protestant periodicals. 
The United States Catholic Magazine made the announcement of Newman’s 
conversion as “the most consoling intelligence from England.” 
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In “Cardinal Newman and America,” Monsignor Edward Hawks, “with 
the advantage and authority of personal experience,” brings to light little- 
known facts in the story of Newman’s impact upon the Episcopal Church 
and upon the revival of Anglicanism in this country. 

In the third essay, Dr. John Tracy Ellis gives to the public several Newman 
letters discovered at the time of the Newman centennial in the Baltimore 
Cathedral archives. These letters are to Francis Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop 
of Baltimore, and to James Roosevelt Bayley, Bishop of Newark. They deal, 
for the most part, with the financial assistance given to him by the American 
hierarchy at the time of the Achilli trial. 

In “The Psychology of a Conversion,” Father Daniel Saunders discusses 
the effort of the intellect to assume its proper place and function in the soul 
of a man—the effort to reach a position where the intellect actually did “settle 
the matter,” as Newman himself wished. Father Saunders does not attempt 
to investigate the influence of medicinal graces in Newman’s conversion; he 
wishes merely to study the workings of the intellect in conceiving the truth 
and the rejection of the will which found that the truth was too “hideous” 
to accept. 

Of Dr. Joseph J. Reilly’s beautifully written essay, “The Tone of the 
Centre,” Dr. John K. Ryan in the Introduction says that it is “an appraisal 
of Newman as thinker and artist so succinct and yet so complete and incisive 
as to deserve to become a Jocus classicus of what criticism in general as well 
as criticism of Newman in particular should be.” Dr. Reilly points out that 
the unity of Newman’s life and writings lay in his resistance to liberalism. To 
this end he consecrated his life, “devoting endless days to thought and study 
and, like Carlyle, to the agony of composition, struggling to present to the 
mind of his readers the conclusions at which he had arrived and to do so with 
a precision which left no word of his meaning to chance and with a beauty 
which comported with the truth he uttered.” 

In “Maker and Thinker,” Monsignor John Ryan understandingly evaluates 
Newman as a poet, in the least-known and least-appreciated part of his 
literary production. Father Eugene Burke’s valuable study of Newman’s 
sermons is displayed with the present-day meaning to modern preachers. 
He analyzes the technique that contributed in making Newman one of the 
most original and convincing speakers of all times. Father Daniel M. 
O’Connell’s plea, enthusiastically expressed in “For the Modern Reader,” 
is that the laity—educated and uneducated—be given a chance to enjoy 
Newman “not from a disconnected, syncopated anthology but from having 
read one of his complete volumes.” He challenges an intelligent layman 
to read the Apologia with the attention he gives to the editorial page of his 
daily newspaper. 

Especially relevant to the present-day debate about the nature and function 
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of the university are the three essays on Newman and education. Dr. J. F. 
Leddy realizes that Newman may have little influence with the modern policy 
makers in education but he claims that the prestige of The Idea of a 
University is still great, that “scholars and men of culture still find therein 
the charter of their way of life.” Father John E. Wise lays down the thesis 
that The Idea of a University is “the most complete ad hoc exposition of the 
meaning of liberal education” and then, with lucidity, proves that it is equally 
the soundest ever written. In “University—Actuality or Idea?”’, Father 
Charles F. Donovan asks the vital question: “If there should be a resurgence 
of liberal education, if professors and young men became alive to the zest 
and emancipating joy of intellectual life, could Catholic colleges, on the 
strength of present performance, meet the challenge and draw the ‘votary of 
knowledge’ to themselves?” 

Dogmatic problems are discussed in the last two essays. Dr. Joseph Clifford 
Fenton, with scholarly acumen, analyzes and censures what he believes to 
be the “weakest section of Newman’s teaching’’—his utterances on the Vatican 
Council definition of papal infallibility. In “Beauty Ever Ancient, Ever 
New,” Father Walter P. Burke convinces the reader of Newman’s love of 
Catholic dogma and of the “awe and reverence” which filled him when he 
contemplated the majesty and fecundity of God’s revealed truth. 

A bibliography of Newman centennial literature and biographical notes 
complete the volume. These thirteen scholars have made a distinctive con- 
tribution to the subject. However, varied as their essays are, they have by 
no means exhausted the approaches to the complex personality and the many- 
sided genius of Newman. 

The aim of Father Hoeffken’s volume is “to synthesize Newman’s ideas 
on an education befitting the nature and end of man.” Chapter I comprises a 
compact biographical sketch of Newman. The remaining eleven chapters 
treat of his ideas on the essence of a liberal education, on intellectual per- 
fection, self-activity, the curriculum of a university, on the place of virtue 
and conscience in education, and so on. Throughout the work, the author 
has endeavored to “let the master speak for himself.” The author believes 
that Newman’s concept of a liberal education is “‘a unique ideal” and that his 
writings “suggest the process by which he cultivated his own mind.” He has 
aimed to vindicate Newman from the false contention that he believed that 
education should cultivate the intellect alone and neglect the other faculties 
of man. Father Hoeffken has been successful in showing that Newman 
believed that a true liberal education aims to develop the full potentialities 
of every power of the student’s mind, thus enabling him to fulfill most 
perfectly his special mission in this life and in the next. 

College of New Rochelle. MotTHER GRACE. 
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A History oF Mopern Drama. Edited by Barrett H. Clark and George 
Freedley. New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1947. 
Pp. 832. $5.00. 

The second world war marked the end of an epoch in more ways than 
perhaps we care to think. Whether it tolled the knell of bourgeois liberalism, 
is a question which the events of a very near future will answer. At any rate 
the theater of Europe and the Americas, which since the production of Ibsen’s 
plays of social criticism some eighty years ago has supplied the most striking 
and insistent expression of the liberal bourgeois attitude, has definitely come 
to a node in the cycle of its development. The present volume is an attempt 
to recapitulate and assess that expression. 

The editors have summoned to their aid a score of collaborators, each a 
distinguished specialist in his department of the field, and thus assembled a 
survey of the development of drama since its modern awakening in all of the 
countries, excepting certain imperial possessions, which live under European 
cultural patterns. The volume is intended as an outline guide to the general 
reader and a reference book to serve as a basis for study presumably on a 
college level. 

The general reader who already knows something about the matter will 
find in the book a useful tool to organize and extend his study of a very 
rich and complicated subject. But he must be warned against an attempt to 
digest the book as though it were an historical essay. That would produce the 
same sort of mental distention as a week spent on a desert island with The 
W orld Almanac for sole companion. This is history in the form of annals, 
with most of the contributors conscious of hampering limitations of space. 
The swing from fact to fact is vertiginous and little pause for reflection is 
allowed. So, after finishing the story of the fortunes of the drama in each 
country, the novice should turn to one of those more leisurely works which 
are listed in the admirable bibliographies. Better still, though the suggestion 
must sound ungracious, the average reader ought to postpone his attack on 
this work until he has been over the ground in the less encyclopedic but still 
substantial and infinitely more readable History of the Theatre by Freedley 
(coeditor of the present work) and Reeves. 

Approached as a reference book for the teacher and college student 4 
History of Modern Drama may be recommended with much less reserve. 
The surveys of Scandinavian, French, and American drama must stand 
among the best that have ever been done. The long chapter on “The Drama 
of Europe’s Central Zone” presents a wealth of material never before seen 
in English. No part of the work falls so far below the standard set in these, 
perhaps most noteworthy sections, as seriously to endanger its chances of 
remaining for many a year as the authoritative epitome of a well-defined 
dramatic epoch. Even if our juniors, enlightened by a perspective and a 
crystalization of critical opinion which it is premature to expect at this day, 
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retell the story, they will hardly have that urgency, that sense of the excite- 
ment and value of the subject which can be sensed in the present writers, as 
in Henry Schnitzler, for whom the history of Austrian drama is the back- 
ground of household memories, or Barrett Clark, who saw American drama 
come to full stature in the works of a personal friend. 

This sense of significance, this sympathy, goes far toward compensating 
for an occasional laxity evident in the editing and writing of the book. First 
tor the editing. Surely there should be an introductory chapter marking the 
point of departure of the new drama and indicating the general lines of its 
development throughout the world. Here general ideas, such as the differences 
between literary drama and simple “shows,” between expressionism and 
symbolism, between realism and naturalism, should be cleared up once for 
all, at least if the editors are serious in their intention of interesting the 
general reader. At the same time a vast economy of space would be effected 
and the contributors could proceed directly to their proper tasks. Further, 
the political angles should be played down except insofar as they really 
account for the literary or other theatrical qualities of the pieces discussed. 
For example, Mr. Dana is perfectly within his rights in loving the Russian 
people and admiring their great gifts for the theater, but his approval of the 
good things achieved by the Revolution need not lead to his irrelevant defense 
of the tyranny which has succeeded that of the czars. 

Written as it is by a score of independent scholars, the book could not 
in the nature of things be uniform in quality, but a certain formal consistency 
is one of the courtesies which an editor owes his readers, and on this score 
‘t is not pedantry to point out that foreign titles of plays are in certain 
chapters allowed to stand untranslated, in others they are accompanied by 
their English equivalents, and in others again translated without citation of 
the original. Another inconsistency is observed in indicating birth and death 
dates of authors. These seem to be inserted in all instances except where they 
are most interesting to American readers, in the chapter on drama in the 
United States. Divergencies of style are inevitable in a symposium and ob- 
jection can be raised to variety only when it is a variety of the bad. This 
unfortunately we have: the dreary depressing clumsiness of the imported 
scholar, the equally depressing forced gaiety of the New York journalist, 
and the everyday slipshod imprecision of the careless writer who will not 
correct or rewrite a bad paragraph. It might have been a good thing if 
Professor Rhodes’s chapter had been sent around in proof to show a few 
of the other contributors what the general reader and the student of drama 
equally delight in: orderly, precise, and penetrating thought expressed in 
easy and accurate language. Here, perhaps, is a happy exemplification of the 
ambiguous Latin proverb, Abeunt studia in mores. Professor Rhodes teaches 
French literature. 


Woodstock College, Md. JosepH A. SLATTERY. 
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THE Cyprus Passion Cycie. By August C. Mahr. Notre Dame, Indiana: 
The University of Notre Dame Publications in Mediaeval Studies, 1947. 
Pp. ix, 225. 

Some years ago, Professor John Livingston Lowes engaged in a bit of 
literary detective work and reconstructed the sources from which Coleridge 
had consciously or unconsciously drawn in writing The Ancient Mariner. 
Dr. Lowes’s study was fascinatingly ingenious. Anyone familiar with it will 
realize that it is high praise indeed to say that Mr. Mahr has engaged in a 
somewhat similar bit of detective work (though necessarily on a smaller 
scale) and that the results of his sleuthing are similarly attractive. 

Mr. Mahr has attempted to reconstruct the text of a medieval Byzantine 
Passion Play, with nothing to work on save what he calls “the scenario,” 
which exists in a Codex in the Vatican Library, and which was edited first 
in 1916, and again in 1931. The scenario contains nothing save stage 
directions and the first phrases of each character’s dramatic dialog. Mr. 
Mahr has filled in the text by an exhaustive search through the Canonical 
Gospels, through apocrypha, homiletic literature, and has supplemented these 
sources by reference to Byzantine iconography. The result is a convincing, 
well-knit religious play in medieval style, which attests to Mr. Mahr’s wide 
reading in Eastern sources, and which throws a great deal of light on such 
topics as the manner of staging, the costuming, the influence of iconography 
on the religious stage, the influence of folklore. Under this last aspect, Mr. 
Mahr has brought to light a particularly fascinating tradition, which he 
traces precisely through popular literature, that the person who nailed Our 
Lord to the Cross and assisted at the Deposition was a Gypsy. 

I find it a matter of regret, however, that Mr. Mahr, who shows that 
he knows how to use his tools in scholarly fashion, has apparently limited 
too much the variety of those tools. It is entirely understandable that in this 
monograph Mr. Mahr intends to confine himself almost exclusively to the 
religious drama in the East. In that I have no possible grounds for cavil, 
but when Mr. Mahr does indulge in some asides which compare his field 
of research with the Western religious stage, he does, I am afraid, leave 
himself open to some demurrers. 

For example, he hazards the opinion that the Cyprus Passion Play (ca. 
1260-1270) “appears to be the first complete Passion play known to 
history” (p. 17). On page 19, however, he shows that he knows of the 
existence of the Benediktbeuren passion play, which antedates his Cyprus play 
by half a century and which seems, from Chambers’ account of it (The 
Mediaeval Stage, 1, pp. 75-76) to have been about as complete as the Eastern 
version. Again, it would seem that the author underestimates the continuance 
of the mime in Western dramatic tradition. He states, for example, that 
the author of his Passion Play had to warn his audience in the Prooemium 
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not to give way to levity or laughter because they would be reminded of 
similar dramatic activities of the mimes, whereas “for the author of the 
Play of Adam [a twelfth-century Anglo-Norman mystery] there was no 
such need to warn... since in the West the mime and its theatrical tradition 
had long since perished.” But if not the Play of Adam, at least dozens of 
other Western medieval plays carried a like warning, as can be seen passim 
in Petit de Julleville (Les Mysteres) and Creizenach (Geschichte des 
Neueren Dramas). Further, Chambers’ treatment of the mime and the scop 
in the Western tradition gives us pause in believing that their art had 
vanished by this period (cf. op. cit., I, chap. 2, and II, appendix B). 

I note, in fact, that the author’s bibliography contains little on the history 
of the Western religious stage; none of the authorities to whom I have 
referred here would seem to have been consulted. This naturally delimits 
the scope of the present study. It is a thorough and even brilliant study 
of a phase of the Eastern religious stage, but I do not feel that it serves 
too well to point a comparison between that stage in the East and the West. 


New York, N. Y. Harotp C. GARDINER. 



















THE EPIGRAM IN THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. By Hoyt Hopewell Hudson. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 178. $2.50. 

This book was occupying part of the scholarly efforts of Professor Hudson 
at the time of his sudden death in 1944. That we now have this portion of the 
projected whole is due to the devotion of his scholar friends and its publica- 
tion might well recall Catullus’ words: Nunc tamen interea haec . . . Accipe 
fraterno multum manantia fletu. These friends found that four chapters were 
sufficiently finished to warrant publication. They are: I. The Nature of the 
Epigram. II. The Epigrams of Sir Thomas More. III. Scholarly Epigram- 
matists after More. IV. The Epigram in Schools and Colleges. 

The first chapter, enlivened by many an interesting example, struggles to 
arrive at a definition of the epigram. This is a famous crux and Professor 
Hudson has to content himself with an omnibus description. 















“The typical satirical epigram,” says Tucker, “must be not only comparatively 
short, but complete; not only witty, but concrete; not general, but specific, occasional.” 
Tucker is describing “the typical satirical epigram,’ the most epigrammatic of 
epigrams. Taking that as a norm, we might say that other varieties grade down 
from it: on one side in the direction of the maxim, proverb, or gnomic verse . . . on 
another side in the direction of the lyric (as in some Greek epigrams and in 
epigrammatic madrigals and songs); on another side in the direction of the satirical 
essay (as in character-epigrams and those directed against vices); on another side 
in the direction of the verse-epistle or the elegy (as in commendatory verses) ; while 
in epitaphs and funeral epigrams the tendency is towards the dirge or threnody. 












The relative brevity of the epigram is, of course, the quality that imparts 
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restrictive distinction to this otherwise meaninglessly inclusive list. But it 
might seem that the author is overly restrictive when he assigns epigrams as 
such to the realm of rhetoric, banishing them thus to this limbo because they 
do not fulfill a very romantic concept of “poetry, in its pure state.” Is, then, 
the lyre to be denied every string save Euterpe’s? 

The chief scholarly contribution of this book would seem to be in the 
second chapter. Here the author puts all students of sixteenth-century, and 
especially Early Tudor literature, in his debt. Only those who are familiar 
with the somewhat tangled undergrowth of early sixteenth-century bibli- 
ography can appreciate the great, though unassuming scholarship in Professor 
Hudson’s footnotes. Through painstaking documentation, this chapter makes 
clear another, although admittedly a minor, facet in the many-sided character 
and personality of Thomas More. The author says in summary: 

Through his [More’s] own travels and his friendship with Erasmus he connects 
with the great body of European scholars, with whom epigram-writing was a 


diversion and an accomplishment. And through quotation, translation, and imitation 
the influence of More’s epigrams was present in England throughout the period we 


are considering. 

The extent of More’s influence in epigram writing is given in great detail 
in Chapter III, and its influence also noted in Chapter IV. With the passing 
of the years it is being increasingly recognized that St. Thomas More holds 


an important position in the history of English literature both for the intrinsic 
worth of what he wrote and because of his influence. This book adds another 
>it of notable evidence to substantiate that recognition. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. GERALD KERNAN. 


THE SaTirRIC AND THE Dipactic IN BEN JoNson’s Comepy. By Helena 
Watts Baum. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1947. 
Pp. 192. $3.50. 

This study, which obviously is the outgrowth of doctoral research, is 
written to the thesis that Ben Jonson’s comic art evolved through two early 
and preparatory phases into a third and final form. The first phase, represented 
by such plays as The Case is Altered and Every Man in his Humour, shows 
Jonson stressing the purely comic; the second, notably in Every Man out of 
his Humour and Cynthia’s Revels, finds Jonson giving the primary emphasis 
to the satiric and didactic. The third period is the period of mastery: “... with 
The Poetaster to some degree and with Volpone, The Alchemist, and 
Bartholomew Fair consummately, Jonson succeeded in his dogged determina- 
tion to make comedy convey serious thought and serious laughter.” Thus, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Baum, Jonson’s purpose in his comedies was the Horatian Aut 
prodesse ... aut delectare, his phrases “delight and teach” and “pleasure and 
profit,” revealing his propinquity to the Roman poet. 
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There is nothing particularly new in Mrs. Baum’s approach to her subject. 
To say that “Jonson was a comic artist as well as a didactic dramatist and 
on occasion a master of plot construction” is to offer the tritest of com- 
monplaces which should need no proving. Nevertheless, this book is not a 
beating of academic wings in vain. The thoroughness of the investigation 
points in detail the general fact with which even the casual student of Jonson 
is familiar. And the scholarly apparatus, which at first glance may seem 
unduly stressed, makes of the volume a workable handbook. 

The soundness of Jonson’s learning and the clarity of his thinking enabled 
him to bridge more happily than his contemporaries the gap between 
Renaissance literary theory (which was predominantly classical) and Renais- 
sance literary practice (which was equally romantic and individualistic). 
His integrity as an artist saved him from the temptation to become the merely 
popular playwright he well might have been. These facts are amply sub- 
stantiated by Mrs. Baum. Particularly does she stress the seriousness with 
which he approached his labors. “Everywhere in his early work,” she writes, 
“there is evidence that he was searching for a technique at once comic, satiric, 
and didactic. There is evidence, too, that he was not content with his early 
attempts to embody his didactic theory in his comedies.” The triumph of 
Jonson’s artistic progress was the development of the comic satires of the 
second period, with their lumbering expository machinery, into the dramatic 
triumphs of the final period in which “plot and dialogue . . . carry an enormous 
weight of thought flexibly, simply, and above all dramatically.” 
Marquette University. MicuaeEt F. Mo.oney. 


ELIZABETHAN POETRY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Earl R. Wasser- 
man. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1947. Pp. 291. $2.50. 
Dr. Wasserman’s essay may be regarded as a supplement to R. D. Haven’s 

Influence of Milton in English Poetry. That monumental work, it may be 

recalled, is among other things a study of literary taste during the Enlighten- 

ment as it revealed itself in explicit or implicit criticism of Milton. The 
present survey goes over the same ground, using as tests the other nondramatic 
poets of the Renaissance. A sequel is promised which will carry the study 
through the early nineteenth century. In this volume Elizabethan poetry 
is seen somewhat as a bridge connecting two romantic periods, the Renaissance 
and the era of the French Revolution. It is a bridge such as one often sees in 
rural districts, constructed of cables which decline somewhat as they approach 
midstream and rise again to approach the farther bank. Dr. Wasserman, 
to apply the figure, traces the critical fortunes of the main cables: Sidney, 

Spenser, Drayton and the rest as their works were revised or imitated, 

depreciated or extolled during the neoclassical period. He does not claim to 

have unearthed all the evidence, but his documentation is complete enough 
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to convince any reader of the soundness of his conclusion, which is that the 
old poetry was at first admired for its “invention” rather than for its “art,” 
then somewhat neglected, and at last accepted for what it is. 

This study, as is evident from its origin and its scope, is addressed to 
scholars and will be welcomed by them as establishing definitely what most 
students of the eighteenth century had hitherto realized more or less vaguely. 
To criticize it from the point of view of the general reader is perhaps 
irrelevant, but from this viewpoint one would be obliged to point to the 
inadequacy of the introductory chapter which deals with neoclassical criticism. 
Here the genesis and character of the critical canons of the time are barely 
indicated. Again, the general reader would have reason to complain of a very 
summary treatment of Blake’s Poetical Sketches which surely contain the 
most startling and perhaps the most exquisite derivatives of Elizabethan poetry 
which the eighteenth or any other century can show. Both these topics, to be 
sure, have received full justice elsewhere and Dr. Wasserman, with the 
interests of a special public in view, was doubtless well advised in reserving 
his pages for less-known aspects of the subject. This public will be grateful 
alike for the handsome printing, the flawless proofreading, the fresh and 
valuable contents of the book. 

W oodstock College, Md. JosepH A. SLATTERY. 


Dr. CAMPBELL’s Diary OF A VISIT TO ENGLAND IN 1775. Edited by James 
L. Clifford, with an Introduction by S. C. Roberts. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 148. $2.75. 

The diary of Thomas Campbell is not without intrinsic interest of various 
kinds, but it is doubtful that it would deserve the editorial care that has been 
lavished upon it by Dr. Clifford were it not for its pages on Johnson. The 
Johnson notes represent a relatively small part of the diary, but they are 
Campbell’s bulwark against oblivion. 

Dr. Campbell was an Irishman, a clergyman of the established Church; 
by 1775, he had a considerable, if local, reputation as a preacher, and he 
possessed a number of respectable dignities in the Church. Though he had 
yet to publish the results of any of his various studies, his scholarly interests 
and his antiquarian researches were becoming well known. His personality 
seems to have been warm and friendly, and his first visit to England (in 
1775) may be accounted a social success. His solid footing is shown by the 
fact that he was on friendly terms with such men as Burke, Pinkerton, 
Gough (the editor of Camden’s Britannia), and Bishop Percy. 

The history of this document is curious. It remained unknown to the world 
for years after the author’s death until it was finally published in 1854, 
surprisingly enough in Australia. The first editor, Samuel Raymond, Protho- 
notary of the Supreme Court of New South Wales, had found the manuscript 
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behind a cabinet in his office, and he seems to have been at a loss to explain 
his discovery. A little investigation revealed that a nephew of Campbell 
had emigrated to Sydney in 1810; he had, apparently, brought his uncle’s 
diary with him. 

In 1859 a copy of Raymond’s edition came into the hands of Macaulay. 
He was enthusiastic about this literary curiosity, and in the same year the 
book was reviewed in the Edinburgh Review. Macaulay had been asked to do 
the review, but despite his enthusiasm for the diary, he refused, feeling that 
the subject was not large enough for his ambitions. But the published review 
gives evidence of Macaulay’s inspiration; it was written, probably, by Henry 
Reeve, the editor of the Edinburgh. The significance of the Campbell diary 
was properly underlined when the reviewer observed that “in any future 
edition of the Life of Johnson Dr. Campbell’s notes cannot fail to be inserted.” 

After Raymond’s publication of the diary, the manuscript again disappeared. 
A few years ago a search for it was begun by Mr. S. C. Roberts; his first 
efforts proved unavailing, but the persistent inquiries made by Dr. Clifford 
finally brought it to light in the Mitchell Library of Sydney. Now the complete 
text, for the first time printed in a scrupulously accurate edition, with full 
annotation, is easily available to all readers. 

Campbell is no captious critic, and he appears to have become rather fond 
of the burly, stubborn, wrong-headed Johnson. And the diary suggests that 
Johnson entertained considerable respect for the Irish parson. Campbell 
was not given to twitting the great man, but he was not afraid of Johnson’s 
heavy artillery. For all this he had an abundance of common sense: he knew 
when further argument was useless. 

All in all, there is much more to the diary than the notes on Johnson. 
Campbell emerges as a man of wide interests, of lively curiosity, of staunch 
convictions, and of amiable ways. The book makes pleasant reading. 

It should, perhaps, be noted that in addition to the jottings of the 1775 
trip there are brief impressions of several later visits to England, and a dis- 
appointingly meager account of a journey to France in 1787. 

Fordham University. GrovER CRONIN, Jr. 





































Mount Kestret. By An Philibin. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. 

Pp. 130. 5/. 

A popular romantic tale of considerable structural ingenuity, Mount Kestrel 
tells of the dream Carter, an Anglo-Irish Dublin medical student, dreamed 
on Holy Thursday night in 1916 after he had talked to a friend just returned 
from a trip to Kerry. By an intricately woven symbolism, the author uses 
Carter’s dream to tell two stories simultaneously: one of Don Juan del 
Monte Castrelle, bastard son of Philip II of Spain, of how his ship was 
wrecked on the Kerry coast after the disaster of the Armada, of how he 
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married an Irish girl, founded a family, and was finally betrayed into the 
hands of Queen Elizabeth and hanged; the other of the descendants of 
Don Juan, who lived at Mount Kestrel in Kerry in a house whose elaborately 
carved beams came from the Spaniard’s ship, and of their preparations for 
the landing of Sir Roger Casement on Good Friday, 1916. The dream ends 
with an apparition of Don Juan pushing through the surf. Carter awakes 
to hear of Casement’s landing and his arrest. A dull fellow in his waking 
moments, Carter has touched in his dream a splendid past and an heroic 
present mysteriously united. 

An Philibin uses his style, or rather his styles, with an equal ingenuity. 
A first and last chapter frame the dream. These are written in the first 
person in Carter’s waking style, a Dublin jargon filled with clichés and 
suggesting that the author’s mind was second-rate. The dream itself is told 
not in Carter’s words but in those of his friend, Finn, a poet, who got the 
story from Carter and put it in literary form. The first person is maintained, 
but Dublin jargon yields to a strange pomposity which is perhaps intended 
as an Irish poet’s satire on English as the English write it—Carter in his 
dream personality has an English education. One can in any case suggest 
no other reason why, in the dream narrative, an aunt and niece should be 
called “two individuals of the feminine persuasion” whose ‘‘actual blood-tie 
is stated to correspond with that of aunt and niece—a degree of consanguinity 
of remarkable frequency in Ireland.” If this is a joke, it is a bad one, and 
other examples could be cited. Other tricks of style are more successful, such 
as the use of an archaic tone in telling the Don Juan story and of an Augustan 
serenity in the letter of Dom Adrian, O.S.B., abbot of Buckfast where 
Carter of the dream was educated. In general, an interesting attempt is made 
to support the complex texture of past and present, woven by plot and 
symbol, by a corresponding complexity of style. 

The little book has considerable extrinsic interest as a work written, one 
would judge, for a wide circle of readers in Ireland during World War II. 
An Philibin is the nom de plume of Dr. J. H. Pollack, a Dublin physician 
of literary tastes and the author of other fiction and some verse. He maintains 
an attitude of philosophic detachment toward war in general. “However 
contradictory it may seem,” his Dom Adrian writes, “viewed philosophically, 
peace and war in the history of mankind might appear to have a sequence 
like that of cause and effect.” Meanwhile, Dr. Pollack directs an art of 
Celtic complexity but of not quite certain taste to a restatement of the tone 
and ideals of the Easter Uprising. Pearse is one of the characters in the 
book. Yeats’s influence is evident throughout, and his line “Dreams that have 
had dreams for father live in us,” intoned at the end by Finn the poet, serves 
as a motto for the whole. The book concludes with a wistful poem regretting 
the “dream time brought to shame,” the time of 1916. That such a book 
found readers in Ireland during the war is significant: whether of willful 
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blindness on the part of Dr. Pollack and his readers or of the wisdom of a 
nation accustomed by history to cultivate complex art forms and a vigorous 
imaginative life in times of crisis and decay, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
decide here. 

Fordham University. CHARLES DONAHUE. 







PANORAMA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By W. Tasker Witham. New 

York: Stephen Daye Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 389. $7.50. 

Almost everything about this book is familiar. Professor Witham has 
assembled some three hundred pictures with which to embellish his text. In 
paging through the book we come across the good old Puritan faces of the 
Mather dynasty, of Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, Tom Paine, 
the Hartford Wits, Freneau, Noah Webster, Channing, Irving, Cooper, and 
so on throughout our national gallery to our contemporaries—Ogden Nash, 
Countee Cullen, Richard Wright, and John Hersey. The cuts used for the 
most part are those we remember from our high-school or college texts. In 
addition to the photographs there are reproductions of title pages; pictures 
of the birthplaces of our great writers; illustrations reprinted from our 
national masterpieces; and photographs of regions used as locales by such 
authors as Sarah Orne Jewett, Lafcadio Hearn, Hawthorne, and Willa 
Cather. 

Accompanying these illustrations are extended captions. These captions are 
intended to give the gist of the author or scene pictured. For instance, next 
to Stephen Crane’s photograph we read: “The extreme realism known as 
naturalism which for some decades had characterized Russian and French 
writers, found its first American practitioner in Stephen Crane. It sees man 
as an animal struggling against nature and other animals in an impersonal 
amoral universe.” The discussion of Crane is a development of this caption. 
His major work is mentioned and commented upon briefly. There are a 
few words about his poems and a couple of them are printed. 

This plan is explained. Some people will merely page through the book and 
look at the pictures; others will look at the pictures and read the captions; 
still others will read the discussions in addition to performing the first two 
acts. It is the hope of the author that some readers will be led to read the 
books mentioned in the text. 

The five chapters into which the book is divided have customary headings: 
1. Colonial Literature, 2. Literary Independence, 3. Sectional Independence, 
4. The Rise of Realism, 5. Realism and Experiment. Within each of these 
chapters the author discusses writers, figures, movements, influences, currents 
of thought or prejudice, and trends. These discussions are written in simple 
and usually in clear language. The author rides no hobbies and seldom engages 
himself in controversial questions. His judgments and statements are as 
familiar as his pictures, as the caption quoted above indicates. 
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It will be apparent that this history of American literature is for the 
general reader (whoever he may be) and not for the specialist. For instance, 
Lafcadio Hearn is disposed of in about two hundred and twenty words, 
George Washington Cable in one hundred and thirty, Melville in fewer 
than five hundred, and Poe in a few over six hundred. In so little a space, 
one can gain scarcely more than the most general idea of a man or his work. 
It should be stated to Professor Witham’s credit that he was somewhat more 
generous in dealing with contemporary writers: Henry Adams gets about 
five hundred words, Sinclair Lewis about one thousand, and T. S. Eliot 
about eight hundred. 

A volume of this sort needed doing. It is pleasant to have the pictures, 
for they enliven the book. The publisher has extended himself in regard to 
these illustrations, all of which are excellent, and, in regard to the paper, 
of a fine quality. To complete the job, he has added an attractive binding. 
It is a book suitable for school libraries, public libraries, and for that devouring 
fellow, the general or gentle reader. 

University of Akron. CHARLES DuFry. 


A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Volume 1, The Medi- 
aeval Period. Edited by Urban T. Holmes. Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xxvi, 256. $7.50. 

This volume will come as a boon to everyone interested in the French litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages, even, or perhaps especially, to those not professionally 
concerned with the subject. For students of the literature of other European 
lands there is now provided a convenient guide to the riches of the literature 
of the Middle Ages when France’s position as the cultural center of Christen- 
dom was undisputed, and her influence permeated the art, philosophy, mores 
and literature of western Europe. 

For historical reasons, the literature of four extremely productive centuries 
from the beginning of the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth is conventionally 
treated as a “period” of French literature, comparable to the succeeding 
“periods” of approximately one century’s duration. The bibliography of which 
the present volume is the first to appear maintains these traditional proportions. 
One volume is allotted to our four centuries (not counting the beginnings in 
the earlier centuries), one volume each to the sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, the nineteenth century receives two volumes and the period 
from 1900 to 1945 will be represented in the seventh and last volume. This 
disproportion between the volume devoted to each half-century since 1800 
and the one-eighth of a volume to each half-century between 1100 and 1500 
can only be explained as the result of an outmoded convention. Pedagogically 
it might be defended, since the student as well as the general reader today 
tends to concentrate the greater part of his attention on the periods closest 
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to ours, but it is difficult to justify objectively. We must remember also that, 
as applied to the medieval period, the term “French literature” is taken to 
mean everything written in French with the exception of the few legal docu- 
ments in that language; it thus includes whole segments of writings which 
would be excluded from the domain of literature in succeeding periods and 
would be classified rather as religious, moral, philosophical, pedagogical, his- 
torical, political, scientific, didactic or technical material. 

The present volume, like the histories of medieval literature, gives due atten- 
tion to these fields and is thereby all the more indispensable to students of the 
civilization of the Middle Ages in any of its aspects. The plan of the bibliog- 
raphy, however, is not and could not have been to be all-inclusive; it is, 
rather, professedly selective and critical. Selective, because only such texts 
and secondary material are considered as in the estimation of the editors are 
of value or significance ; critical, because each item, whether it be a text, a study 
or an article, is identified, summarized or evaluated in a very few short sen- 
tences. Since many of the sections of the book are handled by outstanding 
scholars in the respective special fields, this selectivity and the critical apprecia- 
tions are particularly welcome. Outstanding in this respect one might mention 
the section on Biblical, Liturgical and Moral Material by Helmut Hatzfeld 
which very ably charts with unique competence this extremely rich and rela- 
tively little-cultivated field of study, the two sections on the Epic by Charles 
A. Knudson and E. B. Ham respectively, that on the Matiéere de Bretagne 
by John J. Parry, Helaine Newstead and William Roach and that on the 
Drama by Grace Frank. The appreciations of these contributors and of most 
of the others are on the whole judicious and strike a nice balance between 
<cientific objectivity and forthright outspokenness. In a domain which abounds 
with highly controversial questions there is extremely little special pleading 
and only one contributor is given to being opinionated and petulant. This is 
an extremely low proportion in a book which is the work of twenty-nine 
scholars (the name of Pauline Taylor was inadvertently omitted from the list 
of twenty-eight contributors on page xxiii and is supplied in a separate sheet 
of Errata). 

The necessity of being selective in inclusion of secondary material is obvious, 
but it is permissible to regret that it did not fall within the plan of this bibliog- 
raphy to list all known French texts of the Middle Ages other than legal 
documents. Such a repertory would be invaluable. Even in regard to texts of 
undeniable importance, however, every scholar in the field will no doubt be 
able to point out serious omissions of both texts and secondary material. In 
the field of educational and didactic literature, for example, how can one 
justify the omission of such an important text as Henri d’Andeli’s Bataille des 
Sept Arts or Jehan le Teinturier’s Mariage des Sept Arts? Jehan de Meun, 
again, is represented only by the Roman de la Rose and his translation of 
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Vegetius, no mention being made of his Testament or his translations of 
Boethius or the letters of Abelard and Heloise. 

In respect to the secondary writings, the principle of selectivity is somewhat 
treacherous, since the reader is left with the difficulty of interpreting omis- 
sions. In each case the question arises whether the item was omitted purposely 
because it was considered to be of insufficient value or simply because it 
escaped the attention of the contributor responsible for the particular section. 
One may suspect that the late A. C. L. Brown’s The Origin of the Grail 
Legend and Pauphilet’s articles on the same subject in Romania LXVI (1940- 
1941), 289-322 and 481-505, were omitted because they are both such extreme 
statements of opposite poles of opinion on the question as to be almost reduc- 
tiones ad absurdum. If that is the case, however, it should have been frankly 
stated ; major pronouncements of such outstanding specialists cannot be ignored 
without raising questions that demand an answer. In considering the origins 
of courtly love and the connected problem of that of the Provengal lyric, it 
is difficult to account for the absence of the names of Denomy, Nykl and 
Errante, the two latter of whom have appeared in the pages of this quarterly 
(THoucut XX [1945], 305-331 and XXI [1946], 574). In regard to the 
much-debated question of the origin of the Old French epic, we miss Grace 
Frank’s admirably balanced article, “Historical elements in the Chansons de 
Geste,” Speculum XIV (1939), 209-214. 

On the whole this bibliography is well planned and executed, however, and 
despite its errors of omission and of commission (notably the generous sprin- 
kling of misprints, not all of which are caught up in the sheet of Errata now 
supplied with the volume) it will be of the greatest service to both the special- 
ist who will be able to make a rapid introductory survey of particular fields of 
investigation which would otherwise have cost many hours of searching, and to 
the nonprofessional reader who may wish to orientate himself in the vast 
forest of medieval French literature. 

Fordham University. JEAN MisrAHI. 


Pécuy. By Daniel Halévy. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1947. 

Pp. 297. $3.50. 

In Péguy’s childhood, as described in this book, there is revealed that total 
indifference to whatever was not his immediate concern and his complete 
absorption in the task at hand which later on made the editor of the Cahiers 
a constant trial. Sharply limned, too, is that devotion to France which, during 
the occupation, caused both the Vichyites and the Underground to seek in 
him the plasma to keep alive the France which each group pretended to love. 

Péguy learned his polemics concretely in the street fighting of the Dreyfus 
riots. He early took an accurate measure of Radical Socialism of Herr and 
Blum of the 1900 variety. As editor of their paper, he broke with them. 
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The reason—he dared push basic principles to the point of criticizing Guesde, 
the pontiff of the party. After the break, passer outre became the theme of his 
life. “His sacred calling: a leap in the dark.” Never static, proud, intolerant, 
an existentialist, without the modern pose or jargon, Péguy from this point 
until his death at Villeroy, September, 1914, was a mercury-like catalyst in 
almost every intellectual movement in France. 

His principal activity was as editor of the Cahiers. Here he operated on 
two levels: that of the Christian—the influence of his parish and Pascal; 
and that of the rationalist republican with a socialistic slant. It took most of 
his life to integrate these two levels of thought and action. For a long 
while he abandoned the Catholic Church. Ultimately, he returned to the 
sacraments after he had grown in stature sufficiently to integrate the essentials 
of both levels of thought. 

“The social revolution is moral or nothing,” wrote Péguy on the masthead 
of the first edition of the Cahiers. This is perhaps his most significant thought 
since it sums up not only the man but also the problem. He broke with Blum 
and Herr because they were capitalistes d’hommes—who worked only to rule 
the masses. They were capitalists for whom human suffering was important 
only if it led to class war. Not so for Péguy—he was intensely personalist. 
The extent of that personalism is to be seen best, not so much in the Cahiers, 
but in Priéres and the Mystéres. 

There is a tendency in learned circles to see in Péguy a mass of contradic- 
tions which either place him beyond the ken of all but the mystic or lower 
him to the status of an interesting case history. That seems unnecessary, if 
we remember to study Péguy in the light of his teachers. His masters, par 
excellence, were Pascal and Bergson. The former, Péguy read constantly. 
The latter, fresh with laurels of Les Données Immédiates and Matiére et 
Mémoire, seized by storm the young men of Péguy’s day—Maritain, Claudel, 
and others, and provided the ladder by which the whole generation climbed 
out of the pit of hopeless materialism and determinism. Péguy hated Thomism. 
His difficulties are all Augustinian difficulties. The problem of evil, im- 
mortality, predestination, the love of the concrete individual existence, the 
emphasis on love and will, the accent on moral basis of action, the essential 
dynamism as opposed to an apparently static world of essences—all these are 
the problems highlighted by the French Augustinian tradition. They were 
also problems intensely personal to Péguy. He seems at times contradictory 
because he never had an airtight system, partially, I suspect, because he felt 
that the world was not an airtight, finely ordered system either. Péguy is 
Augustinian but it is an incomplete Augustinianism. He is Augustinian in 
everything except universal charity and humility. Perhaps, his ultimate sig- 
nificance will lie in this—that he is simply a new assertion of that important 
position. 
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This life is a translation of Halévy’s 1940 revision of an earlier study. 
It stresses the impact of Péguy on the French literary and social thought in 
the chaotic history of modern France. This current, which more often seems 
to be a whirlpool like the man from whom it emanates, is, as a matter of fact, 
ultimately a stabilizing force. For those who want to understand Péguy, 
Haleévy’s book is almost indispensable. It is not definitive. Péguy is still a 
research project. However, Péguy and his insights, illuminated by this study, 


are their own reward. 
Pelham, N.Y. JAMEs F. REDDING. 


Francois Mauriac. In Search of the Infinite. By Elsie Pell. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. 93. $2.75. 

Since the publication in 1946 of Woman of the Pharisees, American recogni- 
tion has come to Francois Mauriac. Two of his books previously published 
in this country are now being reissued: Thérese and Viper’s Tangle. Thus, a 
new biography of the author appears at a favorable moment, being assured 
of a rather wide reading public. 

The aim of this book has been to probe the religious and psychological 
theories that have inspired Mauriac in the choice of his subjects and characters. 
The approach to these ideas has been made from two directions: first, by a 
general exposition of Mauriac’s beliefs as exemplified by his characters as a 
whole; then, by a more detailed analysis of the prominent persons who appear 
in his better-known works. In the Preface, Elsie Pell expresses her convictions 
that Mauriac has made a vital contribution to those devoted to the pursuit 


of a way of life. 


In these days of uncertainty and wavering, of hesitation and vacillation, it is 
comforting to uncover, beneath the surface pessimism of the tortured souls who 
parade their secret sins across the pages of the author’s works, a clear and steadfast 
light held high in the hand of the writer, and spreading its illuminating glow along 
the path the reader is invited to take, the only road by which mortals can hope to 
attain the Infinite here and now. 


The author believes that the key to Mauriac’s philosophy of life is contained 
in his little treatise, Souffrances du Chrétien, of which he wrote that it “is 
a witness to my anxiety to set the spirit in conflict with the flesh, enemies 
which render life impossible until one has destroyed the other.” In discussing 
“The Problem of Grace” in Mauriac’s novels, the author shows that, although 
he has repudiated Jansenism, yet he has much of it in his own nature together 
with “a touch of Freud.’’ Mauriac feels keenly the reproach that he paints 
only sin and suffering in his novels, and, especially, the accusation “that 
such a gloomy outlook on life accords ill with his repeated affirmation of the 
Catholic conception of God the Father.” His contention is that “truth is 
greater than hypotheses and that as a psychologist and an artist, he must 
paint life as he sees it all around him.” 
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Mauriac’s theology and his conception of love are so closely intertwined 
that it would be impossible to disentangle them. According to him, “‘it is 
the Infinite that we are trying to trap within our human limits.” This is the 
secret of the pessimism of his novels. It is the moral of his entire work: ““This 
fruitless search for the non-existent, with its accompanying refusal to accept 
that which alone satisfies, and that which we are actually seeking, unknow- 
ingly: the Divine Love which alone is infinite.’ Mauriac says of his own 
work: “It is the metaphysical slant which I introduce, in spite of myself, 
into all my creations which causes uneasiness. I am a metaphysician who 
works in the concrete.” 

The last chapter of this book describes Mauriac in the position he assumed 
during the Occupation, as a leader, and which he has retained down to the 
present. He consecrated his pen to the moral support of France and proved 
himself to be “‘a believer in liberty, morality, religion, courage, justice, and 
clemency, but above all, in that liberty of mind which has characterized the 
French for centuries.” 

This is not a definitive biography but it is one that has sympathetically 
described Mauriac as an artist and as one of the most penetratingly psychologi- 
cal of all contemporary novelists. 

College of New Rochelle. MotTHER GRACE. 


Diz pre! Laster. Dostojewskis Tiefenpsychologie. By Alois Dempf. Munich: 


Karl Alber, 1946. Pp. 129. 

Fyodor Dostoevsky, the Russian literary figure whose equal André Gide is 
unable to find in world literature, has been studied from a variety of view- 
points including Sigmund Freud’s psychoanalytic approach, André Gide’s 
literary articles and causeries, and Janko Lavrin’s interpretative essays. Profes- 
sor Dempf attempts to supplement Dostoevskyan literature with a work 
written from the philosopher’s outlook, stressing political and religious views 
which in his opinion have not yet been given adequate attention. He believes that 
an understanding of these aspects must precede any approach to Dostoevsky’s 
psychology, which presents itself as truly simple if the novelist’s philosophy 
of politics, ethics, and religion is understood. 

Dostoevsky’s works, obviously the battleground for a complexity of ideas, 
are viewed by Professor Dempf as the novelist’s means of announcing his 
mission as a defender of Russian family life, menaced by the errors of society 
and the moral deviations of individuals. The wellsprings of social thought 
in the nineteenth century were poisoned by the three political heresies of 
liberalism, socialism, and nihilism. The consequent godlessness was the 
cause of the interior conflicts of les enfants du siecle who among Dostoevsky’s 
characters may be the incarnation of one of three particular vices, greed, lust, 
pride. The Russian novelist proclaims to humanity that the only effective 
psychotherapy lies in the acceptance of Christ. 
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Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment serves as one example of a flesh- 
and-blood confirmation of Professor Dempf’s theoretical abstractions. The 
young stydent, a projection of the novelist’s own moi, is a nihilist a outrance, 
and an embodiment of the pride underlying his philosophy. Acting according 
to his beliefs, however, results in interior conflicts which are resolved only 
when he acknowledges in deep humility the fundamental falsity of his con- 
victions and seeks sounder principles in the New Testament. 

In this study Professor Dempf minimizes the psychological approach which 
he maintains has already been treated extensively at the expense of considera- 
tion for Dostoevsky’s high moral aim, which is stressed in Die drei Laster. 
Professor Dempf presents to the general reader a simplified view of an 
extremely complex mentality. 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Ky. StsTER MADELEINE. 


CERVANTES. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 

1947. Pp. xxi, 256. $3.00. 

The quadricentennial of Cervantes’ birth, celebrated in October, 1947, 
supplied the occasion for writing this outstanding book. It is a production 
that cannot be overlooked by teachers and students of literature, especially 
by all lovers of Spanish letters. The author is a man of vast learning in 
Spanish and Portuguese literature, on which he has produced a dozen worthy 


books. But he is more than a scholar in the subject. He has great sensibility, 
love for study and real feeling for everything concerned with the tongue and 
literature of Spain and Portugal. 

Professor Bell, besides explaining Cervantes’ life and ideals, the time in 
which he lived and the essence and merit of his work, elucidates some points 
that are little understood or on which in English-speaking countries there 
prevail some ideas that need revision. The difficult task has been accomplished 
in a praiseworthy manner. 

One slight remark will not blemish the perfection of the work done by 
Dr. Bell. He says: “The two greatest humorists of all time, the two supreme 
creators of characters, Shakespeare and Cervantes, who both died on St. 
George’s Day, 1616, after having joined to slay the dragon of false appear- 
ances, were probably unaware of one another’s existence” (p. 34). It is difficult 
to think that Shakespeare should not have at least heard of Don Quixote— 
published in London four years before his death—if he did not read it. 
The coincidence of St. George’s Day is much more amazing, in the opinion 
of this critic, than we generally think. If the two great men had passed 
away at the same moment, we would have never known it, for there were 
different calendars in England and Spain. They died ten days apart— 
Shakespeare on a Tuesday and Cervantes on a Saturday. Fate took care of 
recording in the same year, the same month and on the same day of that 
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month the passing into eternity of the two greatest men of two great 
literatures. 

It has been refreshing and stimulating to read Professor Bell’s production. 
It will contribute to enlighten many minds and make clear many points not 
thoroughly digested by students and even teachers of literature. 

Fordham University. Carios F. Mc HALE. 







LirERARY Sources OF Art History. An Anthology of Texts from Theo- 
philus to Goethe. Edited by Elizabeth Gilmore Holt. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xx, 555. $6.00. 

This book brings to mind the original meaning of anthologia, for it is 
veritably a collection of flowers gathered along the path which runs from 
the medieval to the eighteenth-century writers on art. As is clear from the 
author’s Preface, this source book is a work of cooperative scholarship, al- 
though the main credit for the enterprise should go to the editor who selected 
the materials, translated many of them, and wrote the scholarly biographical 
introductions and the bulk of the footnotes. Especial thanks are given by 
the editor to Dr. Erwin Panofsky of Princeton, and to Dr. Katharine Gilbert 
of Duke University, the latter of whom contributed the graceful Foreword 
and helped with counsel and criticism. Acknowledgment is made to Dr. 
Martin S. Soria of Princeton who translated and annotated the Spanish 
material, to Creighton Gilbert who performed a similar service for a large 
part of the extensive Italian material, and for some of the French, and to 
others who have contributed translations and notes. Many librarians have 
given valuable assistance. The foregoing is only a brief indication of the many 
acknowledgments made by the author. 

The whole work is divided into four parts. The first is devoted to the 
Middle Ages, beginning with the mid-tenth century. The second part, which 
is by far the longest, deals with the Renaissance. Most of the space is given 
up to Italian sources, but three of the German artists and writers are quoted, 
under the subhead of “Northern Europe.” The third part is entitled “The 
Baroque” and the fourth, ‘““The Eighteenth Century.” In the course of the 
book over fifty artists or writers are quoted, among them Theophilus, St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Cennino Cennini, Ghiberti, Alberti, Piero della 
Francesca, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Vasari, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Paolo Veronese, Diirer, Filippo Baldinucci (who gives a vivid idea of 
Bernini), Poussin, Charles Le Brun, Philippe de Champaigne, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Francisco Pacheco (father-in-law of Velazquez), Hogarth, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Diderot, Winckelmann, Lessing, and Goethe. The work 
is enriched by twenty-five illustrations on paper of high quality and by a 
number of other sketches and diagrams interspersed throughout the text. The 
general make-up of the book is attractive and the type clear and legible. The 
proofreading leaves little to be desired. 
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Medieval chronicles, letters, contracts between artists and their patrons, 
sketchbooks and notebooks, poems, diaries, lives of painters, and treatises on 
architecture, perspective, or other subjects constitute the materials quoted in 
full or in part. Nothing short of liberal quotations from the text would 
suffice to give any adequate idea of the lively interest of this source material 
or of its relevancy to the history of art. Even some seemingly trivial or 
irrelevant items help to convey an intimate sense of the spirit of this or that 
earlier period. Through the most concrete means, the reader acquires greater 
familiarity with changing techniques and with shifting standards of taste or 
of art criticism. 

This book will be of particular value in institutions with small libraries 
where most of the source material is not available. The work should find 
a welcome among teachers and students of the general history of art or of the 
history of particular arts, notably painting and architecture. It should also 
be of value to students and teachers of aesthetics, artists, historians, librarians, 
and general readers interested in the development of human culture. It may 
even be suggested that the editor might well compile a subsequent volume 
which would make a selection from the rich materials which have accumulated 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Elmira College. JoHN R. TuTTLe. 


LINGUISTICS 


An INTRODUCTION To LINGUISTIC SCIENCE. By Edgar H. Sturtevant. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 173. $3.00. 

Edgar H. Sturtevant here demonstrates his talent for popularizing scien- 
tific problems without watering down their scientific character. He also shows 
an appreciable pedagogical skill in the arrangement of the material, in his clear 
explanations, and the careful selection of instructive examples interspersed 
with interesting personal observations. Finally, he is a good guide in all prob- 
lems which are within his own distinctly positivistic field of research and which 
can be solved with the means at the disposal of the positivist and neogram- 
marian. 

Bibliographical references are not always well chosen. It is misleading, for 
example, to single out the Geneva school of linguists for their studies of style 
but to ignore the work of men like K. Vossler, J. Marouzeau or L. Spitzer. 
There is a lack of objectivity in the recommendation of L. Bloomfield, Lan- 
guage (New York, 1933) as a comprehensive introduction to linguistics which 
is “by far the best to follow.” Sturtevant must be aware of the progressively 
strong opposition to the ideas of Bloomfield and his so-called ‘‘mechanistic” 


school. 
The influence of Bloomfield is evidenced in Sturtevant’s discussion of the 
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central phenomenon of word-meaning (pp. 61 ff.). Bloomfield declares: “We 
can define the meaning of a speech form accurately when this meaning has to 
do with some matter of which we possess a scientific knowledge. We can 
define the names of minerals, e.g., in terms of chemistry and mineralogy as 
when we say that the meaning of the word salt is ‘sodium chloride (NaCl)’ 
and when we define the names of plants and animals by means of the technical 
terms of botany and zoology...” (Language, p. 139, quoted by Sturtevant, 
p. 61). “This is obviously true,” says Sturtevant. “A complete and accurate 
definition of the commonest meaning of Engl. horse is the technical term 
equus caballus, because there are scientific treatises that give full descriptions 
of this genus and species.”” On the other hand, Sturtevant is forced to admit 
that “for many meanings science is of scarcely any help at all.” 

The fact is that such negative cases are by far the majority. Consequently, 
were Bloomfield and Sturtevant right, the largest percentage of meanings in 
all languages could not be accurately defined. It is obvious that such a situa- 
tion would mean the bankruptcy of the lexicographer. But let us look a bit 
closer: Is “sodium chloride” really a definition of the meaning of the word 
“salt”? Obviously not. It defines the matter salt. The case is indicative of the 
general error of Bloomfield and Sturtevant. They confuse the definition of 
the meaning of a word with a definition of the objects to which the word is 
applied. But the latter definition is entirely irrelevant from a linguistic point of 
view; for a meaning coordinates a word-form not to a piece of reality, but 
to a concept or rather a conception of the users of the word. Since this con- 
ception is a popular one, it is bound to be somewhat vague and only vaguely 
circumscribed. It is evident then that a technical term, since it aims at a 
precise and strictly limited definition of the denoted thing, cannot do justice 
to the natural and essential vagueness of the word-concept. Consequently, a 
technical term is in principle not an accurate but, on the contrary, an 
inaccurate definition of a word-meaning. 

It is significant to note how Sturtevant accounts for the alleged accuracy 
of defining the meaning of “horse” by equus caballus: We may look up in 
books what an equus caballus is. This means that the use of this term is 
practically no definition at all, but only a reference to a definition, that is to 
say, to a definition of a zoological species, but not of the meaning of “horse.” 

Sturtevant’s confusion of these two kinds of definition results in his mis- 
understanding of the tasks of lexicography. He states that words like “love” 
and “hate” set an impossible task for the lexicographer whose best ‘“‘resource”’ 
would probably be to bring out the different usages of these words. But this 
would not be just a “resource.” It is the main task of the lexicographer to 
bring out the different usages of a word. In doing so the lexicographer brings 
out the full breadth as well as the different aspects and shades of the con- 
ception attached to a word, and this is the actual and only way in which we 
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can achieve a “complete and accurate” definition of a word-meaning. Since 
this procedure can be adopted in all cases, it is evident that in principle an 
accurate definition of meaning is possible for every word, not only for the 
names of minerals and animals and suchlike terms. 

The insistence of scholars like Bloomfield and Sturtevant on scientific 
accuracy in linguistic studies is apt to impress and misguide an uncritical mind. 
In reality, the rigidly “scientific” approach to language is largely unscientific 
because inadequate to the subject. 

Sturtevant’s entire dealing with the problems of meaning is unsatisfactory. 
Not even the difference between “meaning” and “sense” is pointed out, 
although this difference and the interplay of these two linguistical functions 
is of paramount importance for all semantic phenomena. 

The root of such errors may be found in the weakness of Sturtevant’s 
theoretical thinking which is particularly obvious in his discussion of the origin 
of language (pp. 40 ff.). Sturtevant harbors the hope that cooperation of the 
linguist and the zoologist may succeed in finding the missing link between the 
cries of animals and human language. Of course, he is not blind to the wide 
gap between these two kinds of “language,” but he sees a way to bridge the 
gap in a type of “incidents” which in turn lead him to the conclusion that 
“language must have been invented for the purpose of lying.” Here is one 
of the fictitious situations by which he hopes to prove his theory: A prehistoric 
woman had plucked berries from a bush. When she returned to her child, he 
wanted food, too. “Hitherto the mother had plucked the berries for the child, 
. .. but to-day ... the bush was nearby. So she made as if to reach for the 
berries whereupon the child went off in the indicated direction. For the first 
time the woman had pointed for the sake of communication.” Sturtevant does 
not seem to be aware of the obvious inconsistency in his interpretation of the 
story. If the mother merely put on an act to deceive the child, she had no 
intention of communicating; but if she had such an intention, her act was not 
a lie. Her gestures were descriptive, not deceptive. They quite sincerely 
depicted what was the very content of the communication. Moreover, the 
problem of the origin of language is in the rise of the great variety of distinct 
expressions characteristic of every human language. Sturtevant’s stories only 
illustrate a well-known primitive way of communication, and since communica- 
tion is the essence of speech, we come to realize his error: he confuses the 
origin of language with the development of speech as a communicative activity. 

This error is symptomatic. Sturtevant is not aware of the profound differ- 
ence of, and the interrelation between, “language” as an objective system of 
signs and “speech” as the subjective use and creation of such a system or 
elements of it. As a result, he fails to realize that the scientific concepts and 
formulas designed in and for the study of the units of “language” cannot help 
to an understanding of what basically and essentially is a phenomenon of 
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“speech.” Even if his dealing with phonems were less superficial than it is, 
it would still be insufficient ; for phonemic problems cannot be studied without 
the linguist’s eyes being fixed upon the creators and users of phonemic systems. 
Sound symbolism is a very complex phenomenon expressive of various and very 
subtle human motives and sensations; but, for Sturtevant, words like chatter, 
clatter, clash, flash, flare are nothing but a matter of formal contamination 
(p. 111). Sentences, the unit of speech, are the products of a complicated 
intellectual, psychological and even artistic creation ; but Sturtevant sees in this 
truly creative activity nothing but a repetition of short sentences from memory 
and the shaping of longer sentences by analogical imitation of syntactical form 
patterns. 

Naturally, a linguist to whom speech is mere parroting and copying of 
recipes cannot have an appreciation of style and studies of style. Only a few 
and rather confused lines are spared for the mention of stylistic studies, 
whereas eleven pages are devoted to an unnecessarily lengthy enumeration of 
the types and subtypes of assimilation, dissimilation and metathesis of con- 
sonants. Here the neogrammarian is on familiar ground. There is no mention 
at all of functional and structural studies of languages, although such studies 
have come to play a progressively important role. Nor is there a word about the 
study of proper names that has become such an important branch of linguistic 
studies because such studies yield results equally important for the linguist and 
the student of history and civilization. In general, problems which force the 
linguist to transcend the realm of linguistic forms are, at most, only insuffi- 
ciently dealt with. 

Introduction to Linguistic Science fulfills its purpose to a limited extent 
only. It fails to introduce the student to the full range of linguistic facts, 
problems, and studies, and the problems mentioned are often inadequately 
discussed. On the whole, the work is a pendant of H. Paul’s Prinzipien der 
Sprachgeschichte. This means that a large part of the very rich and many- 
sided progress of linguistic studies in recent decades does not seem to exist for 
Sturtevant. 

The serious shortcomings of his Introduction are all the more regrettable 
in view of the present tendency to encourage and to strengthen linguistic 
studies in our universities. We have a much better chance of winning inter- 
ested students if we show them that linguistics is more than study of grammar 
and sound shifts and cataloging of phonems and other -ems, which tends to 
make linguistics more and more anemic. Of course, grammar, descriptive and 
historical, is the backbone of all linguistic studies, but it prepares for reading 
language and languages as a book that tells of human relations, human think- 
ing, striving and feeling throughout the ages. We need “introductions to 
linguistic science,” therefore, which, like W. Havers’ Handbuch der erklaren- 
den Syntax (Heidelberg, 1931), reveal language in its close interrelations 
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with history and society, culture and religion, and with man’s entire intel- 
lectual, psychological and aesthetical activity. In a word, we need books which 
make it clear that linguistics is a true branch of the humanities inasmuch as 
its ultimate goal is an understanding of man through man’s language. 
Fordham University. A. NEHRING. 


PHILOSOPHY 


EuRopAISCHE PHILOSOPHIE DER GEGENWART. By I. M. Bochenski. Berne, 

Switzerland: A. Francke Ltd. Co., 1947. Pp. 304. S. fr. 11.50. 

I. M. Bochenski, the Dominican scholar and professor of philosophy at 
Freiburg in Switzerland, is well known for his studies and editing work in 
the history of logic. During the winter semester of 1945-46, he gave a 
course on contemporary philosophy to a group of American G.I. students 
attending Freiburg University. The lectures were delivered in English, the 
text being translated afterwards into French and then into German. In its 
present form, the book retains the clarity, economy and orderliness which 
should mark a university series of lectures. The author has also made 
intelligent use of various tools of scholarship in preparing the work for the 
wider reading public. 

The twofold aim of Contemporary European Philosophy is to give the 
beginner a general orientation in present-day issues and to provide the 
means for later independent research. Consequently, the book contains two 
sections: an exposition of the doctrines of leading philosophers, and a final 
fifty pages of helpful reference materials. These latter aids are arranged in 
three groups: a chronological survey of philosophical events (congresses and 
publications) during the years 1900-43, a classification of leading philosophers 
according to their general school of thought, and a bibliography of con- 
temporary philosophical writings. It is instructive to learn from a consultation 
of the first table that Marcel, Heidegger and Lavelle issued their first 
important and cognate works simultaneously in 1927. The bibliography is 
the best working supplement to the latest edition of volumes four and five 
of Ueberweg’s Grundriss. It can serve as a reliable guide for further readings 
in the contemporary period. In the case of authors who are discussed at 
length in the earlier part of the text, complete listings of published philo- 
sophical works are provided (with a few exceptions, which are duly 
indicated). Other writers are represented by their more important publica- 
tions. A selection is also made among current philosophical journals, general 
national surveys of philosophy and secondary studies on individual authors. 

An American reader would like to see the Gifford Lectures of Royce, 
James, Niebuhr and Perry signalized among the important events. It should 
also be noted (258) that The Monist and Recherches philosophiques are no 
longer being published. James’s Essays in Radical Empiricism (269) and 
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Dewey’s Experience and Nature (270) are among these authors’ most 
significant writings (even though the James book is a posthumous collec- 
tion), and hence deserve to be given the prominence of italicized print accord- 
ing to the convention of this bibliography. Another suggestion for a later 
edition is the inclusion of The New Scholasticism in the list of Thomistic 
journals. On the whole, however, this part of the work furnishes sufficient 
information to set the enterprising reader safely along his own way. 

The first and major section surveys the European philosophical scene 
from the first world war until 1946 (with a few additional notes which 
bring the record strictly up to date). Exceptions are allowed in the case of 
a William James, who had wide influence in Europe for a long time after 
his death, and a Wilhelm Dilthey (04. 1911), whose historicism was of 
seminal importance for the German outlook of the twenties and later. 
Attention is focused on French, German and English writers, although some 
paragraphs are given to Dewey and Croce. Doctrinally, Bochenski limits 
his consideration to problems in method, metaphysics, philosophy of man and 
ethics. A final qualification placed upon his approach is adherence in each 
single chapter to the method, attitude and vocabulary of the thinker under 
discussion. This leads to a certain unevenness of treatment and sometimes to 
unnecessary obscurity. But it also allows one to sample the distinctive 
quality of an individual way of thinking. 

In order to control the vast field of contemporary speculation, the author 
singles out the six leading trends and the best representatives of each school. 
Philosophy of matter (Russell, neo-positivism and dialectical materialism) 
and idealism are regarded as survivals lingering on from the nineteenth 
century. Philosophy of life and philosophy of essence (phenomenology) are 
presented as transitional standpoints which have served to liberate men from 
these one-sided older views. The most original and permanent contributions 
of our times are held to come from the two remaining sectors of opinion: 
philosophy of existence and philosophy of being. Among the middle or 
transitional figures are placed Dilthey, Husserl and Scheler. Their inclusion 
indicates the breadth and balance of the book. Another welcome feature is 
the sober and precise analysis of the various versions of existentialism. Under 
the rubric of “philosophy of being” are included Samuel Alexander, White- 
head, Nicolai Hartmann and Thomism. Throughout the discussion, 
Thomism is compared with other philosophies in regard to pressing issues 
of method and doctrine. 

Bochenski, using the contemporary jargon, describes his own position as 
a “metaphysical, realistic and spiritualistic” one. In effect, it is identical with 
the Thomistic philosophy. It stands for an intellectual interpretation of 
experience, the possibility of metaphysics as a universal discourse on being 
and its modes, and the central importance of the human person in opposition 
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to all forms of monism and determinism. This core of convictions provides 
a standard for the brief critical remarks appended to each of the six main 
divisions. These evaluations attempt to distinguish between a well-founded 
“central intuition” behind each school and the one-sided developments which 
partially distort and nullify this truth. Philosophy of being, especially 
Thomism, is viewed as a synthesis of these various insights, constituting a 
well-rounded systematic account of things. Except for certain inaccurate 
references to Descartes (14) and Kierkegaard (160), the criticisms are 
notably fair and discerning. But there is a disconcerting attempt in several 
places to discredit views simply because they are typical of the nineteenth- 
century mentality, as though contemporary trends toward Thomistic meta- 
physics are recommended by their surpassing modernity. 

Bochenski’s book is listed as Number 50 in the Sammlung Dalp, a Swiss 
counterpart of the famous German Sammlung Goschen (the Swiss collection 
being somewhat more broadly conceived). Were an American publishing 
house to acquire the English version of these lectures for publication, it 
would be performing a good service to readers who wish to learn about 
contemporary advances in philosophy. This volume provides the accurate, 
comprehensive and truly critical report that many general readers would like 
to find available in English. 


St. Louis University. JAMES COLLINS. 


DIE PHILOSOPHISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN DER WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN ERKENNT- 
Nis. By Anton Fischer. Vienna: Springer Verlag, 1947. Pp. vi, 240. $4.20. 
This is an unusual attempt to bring scientist and philosopher together for 

a common examination of a wide area of facts and problems of mutual 

interest. The author is himself connected with the University medical clinic 

in Budapest and addresses himself to practicing physicians and laboratory 
workers as well as to those engaged in more theoretical phases of science. 

He wishes to make them aware of the philosophical foundations underlying 

their special fields of research. At the same time, Fischer believes that 

philosophers should take more conscientious account of scientific findings and 
methods because of their philosophical implications. The main question 
concerns the validity and limits of scientific knowledge as an explanation of 
reality. Although constantly spoken of as an “epistemological” question, it is 
not approached here in the “critical” way which has foredoomed so many 
modern investigations. Instead, the various conditions actually bearing upon 
the scientific understanding of things are first studied. This involves a review 
of the biological basis of human activities, the psychological and logical 
aspects of knowledge, and the techniques developed for advancing scientific 


research, 
In dealing with these topics, the author makes extensive use of the 
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scientific and philosophical literature of the last half-century, occasionally 
reaching back to classical philosophical doctrines. Most of the recent 
philosophers of science writing in German, French and English are consulted 
and quoted throughout the book. Thereby, the reader is informed about the 
actual way in which problems are being handled today. But there are serious 
drawbacks to the method of constant and wide citation which outweigh the 
gains in objectivity and catholicity. Sometimes, as many as ten or fifteen 
opinions are mentioned briefly in a single paragraph. Even when exponents 
of similar views are grouped together, there is no opportunity to follow an 
argument or presentation of evidence at anything like sufficient length. It 
would have been better to select a few representatives of the leading schools 
of scientific thought and to expound their positions in a more detailed and 
unified way. This would have prevented the substitution of countercitations 
for reasoned arguments which is the book’s chief weakness. 

Another consequence of trying to incorporate samplings from all available 
contemporary sources is a failure on the author’s part to explain sufficiently 
and defend his own standpoint except, perhaps, in this inductive way. 
Fischer’s position can be stated simply and fairly in two propositions. He 
holds, first, that man is characterized not by his practical knowledge but by 
his continual effort to obtain transcendent theoretical knowledge of the 
essences of things. Secondly, he maintains that both experience and a priori 
principles must cooperate to produce genuine knowledge. In discussing human 
nature, Fischer points out that the biological and biologically conditioned 
aspects of man do not completely account for his being and activities. This 
enables him to avoid the errors of psychologism and total determinism and 
to appraise pragmatism in a moderate way. Free will and an intellectual 
power that is not intrinsically dependent upon matter are admitted and 
are held to be reconcilable with a scientific view of nature and of the biological 
part of human nature. Presumably, the existence of God is also allowed, 
although Fischer is careful not to press the inquiry beyond the ground held 
strictly in common by natural science and philosophy of nature. 

The attitude taken here toward the cognitive process is refreshingly 
different from the usual stand assumed by scientific writers. The difference 
seems to me to arise from Fischer’s primarily clinical background and from 
his close study of Brentano and the phenomenologists. He is neither an 
idealist after the manner of Eddington nor a positivist after the manner 
of Carnap, but a kind of critical realist. This is apparent in his emphasis upon 
the intentionality of thought, the independent existence and knowability of 
the material world, and the reality of cause, essence and finality. For this 
reason as well as because he never elaborates upon the assertion, I would not 
label as Kantian his statement about the @ priori factors in cognition. Fischer 
himself believes that the categories are forms of being as well as of thought, 
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and that one must not prescribe for experience but only learn from it in 
regard to particular content. From the discussion of empirical and a priori 
aspects of causality, it would seem that the principle of causality is termed 
a priori because it is universally applicable to processes in nature without 
thereby giving the investigator any clue as to what the particular cause may 
be in any given case. It is understandable, then, why the author should 
remark that “in this sense it is completely irrelevant whether, genetically, 
man obtained his categorical thinking through experience or not” (156). 
What is relevant and yet not explained is the applicability of these categories 
to the world of experience, i.e., the exact sense of their being ‘“‘forms of the 
real,” 

This study is concluded with a chapter devoted to some questions in 
natural philosophy touching on man and a chapter on the Geisteswissen- 
schaften. In almost every chapter, modern Scholastics are appealed to and 
criticized. They in turn would gain by a reading of this essay, for it suggests 
many untried ways of reopening philosophical conversation with reflective 
men of science. 


St. Louis University. JaMes COLLINS. 


Tue ExistTENcE oF Gop. A Thomist Essay. By Dom Mark Pontifex. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. Pp. xv, 181. $2.25. 
The secondary title of this book, “A Thomist Essay,” is much more descrip- 


tive of its contents than the primary title. Actually, the work consists of a 
series of essays, from a Thomistic point of view, on questions derived from 
the various fields of scholastic philosophy. The book opens with a presentation 
of two of the traditional arguments for the existence of God, one having 
its starting point in change, the other being a form of the argument from 
contingency. There follows a treatment of our knowledge of God, the rela- 
tions between creatures and God, and the problem of reconciling man’s free 
will both with the principle of causality and with God’s absolute dominion. 
A brief essay on the problem of evil finishes the section on the traditional 
guestions of natural theology. 

The second section of the work deals with such varied questions as knowl- 
edge, universals, certainty, change and the fundamental principles of general 
ethics. Thus, although the book is brief, it attempts to cover a great number of 
subjects. 

For the most part, the discussions of these subjects follow the lines of 
traditional Thomism. The ordinary proofs are proposed and the ordinary 
difficulties are explained and answered. The author’s hope to contribute 
something fresh to the common store of Thomism (p. v) seems to be fulfilled 
principally in a certain originality of terminology. Although interesting, 
it is sometimes questionable whether this terminology is fortunate. Thus, 
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the insistence that “essence by itself without existence is certainly nothing, 
and we cannot talk about it or think about it” (p. 12; cf. pp. 14, 15, etc.) 
may mean nothing more than St. Thomas’ “Nam cum ens dicat aliquid 
proprie esse in actu,...” (Summa Theologica, I, 5, 1, ad lum), or M. Gilson’s 
“Il importe en effet de relever au contraire l’ens jusqu’au plan de l’esse, non 
pas pour les confondre, mais pour bien marquer que |’étre n’a pas de sens que 
par et dans son rapport a l’acte d’exister” (Le Thomisme,® [Paris: Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin, 1945], p. 51). However, as expressed by our author, 
the statement is quite likely to be misleading as to the intelligibility of essence. 
Again, the author’s description of God as the cause of His own essence 
(pp. 33-34) will be confusing to the uninitiated and seems directly contrary 
to the Thomistic axiom “nec tamen invenitur, nec est possibile quod aliquid 
sit causa efficiens sui ipsius” (Summa Theologica, I, 2, 3, Secunda via). 
Without being captious, several other examples of such use of terms might 
be cited. 

In general, the book will not offer much that is new to the reader who is 
already acquainted with the Thomistic positions on the questions treated. 
However, although it has few references to the actual text of St. Thomas, 
and no index, the work will not be without value to the beginner in Thomistic 
philosophy. 

W oodstock College, Md. RALPH O, Dates. 


NATURE, KNOWLEDGE AND Gop. An Introduction to Thomistic Philosophy. 
By Brother Benignus, F. S$. C., Ph. D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1947. Pp. xii, 662. $4.50. 

The most striking virtue of Brother Benignus’ textbook is that it precisely 
achieves its aim of presenting Thomistic philosophy ‘as a coherent whole 
and in a manner suitable for the college student of today” (p. vii). It is an 
ordered, concise, penetrating and yet simple exposition of Aristotelian- 
Thomistic philosophic thought. Added to this, it is really Thomistic. 

The work is divided into four parts. Part One contains three introductory 
chapters: one on philosophy in general (the nature of philosophy and basic 
philosophies) and two on Greek philosophy as leading to Aristotle and 
Aquinas. Part Two contains four chapters on the principles of nature 
(including a fine and well-reasoned exposé of Father Celestine Bittle’s 
“hylosystemism’’) and six chapters on psychology. Part Three contains seven 
chapters essentially epistemological in character, but also including some 
matter ordinarily treated under general ontology. Part Four contains the 
Theodicy, which again includes some matter usually discussed in general 
ontology. Thus Logic and Ethics are not treated; but the physics and meta- 
physics are there, really there, not broken down into the usual departments, 
but rather grouped about the three central problems indicated by the title of 
the book—problems which are real, problems which are basic. 
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This new arrangement is, for the beginners for whom the text is intended, 
a very considerable improvement over the usual departmentalization which 
is logically satisfying to one who already knows its reasons; but which is 
quite out of relation to any problem faced by beginners. Unity is achieved 
in the new disposition, and with it a more evident contact with concrete 
reality since everything is considered in the light of real problems, problems 
which the student already knows exist: What is nature and the world about 
us? Does man know anything—if so, what and how? and the final problem, 
Is God? Thus unity is evidently achieved in the physics, for psychology is 
treated as a part of physics, as it must indeed be, if man is ever to know the 
world and himself in it. The whole metaphysics is unified under four very 
real questions; and the bridge between physics and metaphysics is, of course, 
the principles discovered and explained quite thoroughly in the philosophy of 
nature, which principles are again seen as the bases of the answers in the 
metaphysical order. 

In the Physics (Part Two) much that is usually treated is simply omitted 
in this text. Time, place, space, position, quantity, etc., are not considered ; 
in fact the consideration of all the categories is limited to a few paragraphs in 
Part Three. Many finer points about motion and its species are not taken 
up at all. Again the psychology is almost exclusively human psychology; even 
sensation, emotion, etc., are considered under human life, and knowledge and 
appetition as peculiarly sense functions are scantily treated. In general, 
vegetative and sense psychology are barely considered except in so far as the 
functions of plant and sense life help to understand man. 

In the metaphysics the author takes a definite stand for the principle of 
identity as being on a par with that of contradiction (pp. 384-385). The view 
is certainly contestable, at least. Again the difficulties raised (p. 472) against 
St. Thomas’ wording of his third proof that God is, seem to be more easily 
soluble than Brother Benignus suggests. 

Washington, D. C. Tuomas U. MULLANEY. 


THE PERSON AND THE COMMON Goon. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by 
John J. Fitzgerald. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 98. 
$2.00. 

“Our desire is to make clear the personalism rooted in the doctrine of 
St. Thomas and to separate, at the very outset, a social philosophy centered 
in the dignity of the human person from every social philosophy centered in 
the primacy of the individual and the private good. Thomistic personalism 
stresses the metaphysical distinction between individuality and personality” 
(p. 3). It is the meaning, and the implications, of this latter distinction which 
is the theme of the book—a distinction often made by Maritain in the past, 
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but here lucidly restated because of the “numerous and (as I like to believe) 
involuntary misunderstandings” to which his teaching has been subjected 
(Acknowledgment). 

The chapter titles indicate the contents—a rare phenomenon recently: 
“The Positions of St. Thomas on the Ordination of the Person to its Ultimate 
End”; “Individuality and Personality”; “The Person and Society”; ‘“Con- 
temporary Problems.” 

The heart of Maritain’s teaching is this: 

... There is nothing more illusory than to pose the problem of the person and 
the common good in terms of opposition. In reality, it is posed in terms of reciprocal 
subordination and mutual implication (p. 55)... . The human person is engaged 
in its entirety as a part of political society, but not by reason of everything that is 
in it and everything that belongs to it. By reason of other things which are in the 
person, it is also in its entirety above political society. ... Man is a part of and 
inferior to the political community by reason of the things in and of him which, due 
as they are to the deficiencies of material individuality, depend in their very essence 
upon political society and which in turn may be used to promote the temporal good 
of the society... . On the other hand, by reason of the things in and of man, which 
are derived from the ordination of personality as such to the absolute and which thus 
depend in their essence on something higher than the political community and so 
concern properly the supra-temporal accomplishment of the person as person, man 
excels the political community (pp. 62-64). ... Just as the person requires society 
both on account of its abundance or as a person, and on account of its poverty or 
as an individual, so the common good, by its very essence, directs itself to the persons 
as persons and directs the persons as individuals to itself (p. 66). 

Contrasting communism, fascism (described as “totalitarian or dictatorial 
anti-communism and anti-individualism,” p. 81) and bourgeois individualism 
(identified as capitalistic democracy, p. 85), the author says: “of the 
three the most irreligious is bourgeois individualism. Christian in appearance, 
it has been atheistic in fact. Too skeptical to persecute, except for a tangible 
profit, rather than defy religion, . . . it used it as a police force to watch 
over property, or as a bank where anyone could be insured, while making 
money here below, against the undiscovered risks of the hereafter—after all, 
one never knows!” (p. 87). 

There is nothing really new in this book. Yet, using terms in their 
Thomistic purity, this is a work of wisdom. A basic principle—the distinction 
between individuality and personality—is a point of organization of the 
knowledge of all things, from the recent war to the Blessed Trinity. 

M. Maritain has not always been fortunate in his English translators. 
The present work is well done, despite a clause omitted (p. 48, 1. 16) and 
the use of “it” instead of “he” when there is reference to the person. 


Manhattan College. JaMeEs V. MULLANRY. 
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THE Ace or Reason. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated from the French by 

Eric Sutton. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 397. $3.00. 

THE ReprRIEvE. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated from the French by Eric 

Sutton. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 445. $3.00. 

We are told by the clamorous chorus of the literary corybants of Existen- 
tialism that Sartre’s books The Age of Reason and The Reprieve constitute 
the attempt to translate philosophy into fiction. However, the one thing most 
distinctly connected with philosophy which the unbiased reader descries in 
these two stories is the fact that Matthieu Delarue, the central figure of Sartre’s 
plot, makes a living as a teacher of philosophy. 

When, for instance, a Dostoevsky wrote the Brothers Karamazov or a 
Bernanos his Diary of a Country Curate, they never seemed to have dreamed 
of making their main characters the embodiment of a philosophy. The figures 
in both novels lead a life exclusively their own, which, with its ups and 
downs, holds us under its spell from cover to cover. Here the reader cannot 
help drawing a philosophical conclusion—under the impact of a portentous 
sequence of events and of powerful personalities manifesting themselves 
through them. 

Sartre’s procedure is quite the opposite. I cannot imagine any reader 
fascinated or even moderately moved by any of the author’s figures or by 
any of the vaguely outlined situations of the two stories. Making virtue of 
an artistic deficiency, Sartre gives a kind of spiritual underpinning to the 
intrinsic dullness of his characters and to the artificial arrangement of the 
novels. The atmosphere of mental fogginess which pervades them, Sartre 
seems to imply, intentionally mirrors the epoch of degradation and corruption 
ostensibly characteristic of the France of 1938. The author’s plots seem 
strangely frozen—his figures almost lifeless and immobile. So much the better, 
Sartre’s apologists declare, no other artistic presentation could better depict 
that moral and social stupor on the eve of Czechoslovakia’s first betrayal. 

The plot of the Age of Reason can be clearly retraced. The professor of 
philosophy who is its central figure tries hard to raise the money for an 
abortion. He eventually succeeds in “snatching the dough” from a night- 
club singer. Precisely, at this moment, he is informed that his mistress is 
going to marry one of his pals and have the baby. This story is embedded 
in a stifling atmosphere of moral callousness with which every single word 
spoken by anybody and every gesture seem to be infected. As if by some 
magic, the characters moving through this methodically constructed Inferno 
a la Sartre appear to be constrained never to utter a single word tinged 
by anything like love, generosity or even plain kindness. I feel almost inhibited 
to use the solemn name of Hell in connection with the gloomy ambiance of 
the Age of Reason. There is one indispensable element of hell missing in 
Sartre’s prewar Paris—the element of despair. Nobody despairs any longer 
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within that spiritual malaise exclusively prevalent in the Paris of 1938, as 
the author wants us to believe. In order to despair, one must once have felt 
the nostalgia for something purer, the sting of the urge for moral and spiritual 
perfection. None of the characters of both stories has apparently experienced 
anything resembling that nostalgia or such a sting. There is a deeper reason 
for such an almost inhuman deficiency. Sartre himself, however unwittingly, 
has pointed it out when he once characterized one of his protagonists as “a 
succession of small impulses, hasting centrifugally here and there, but no 
focus...” This characterization applies to all the trollops and drug addicts 
who form the personnel of his stories. How could “a bundle of emotions” 
suffer nostalgia or despair? If Sartre resigned himself to analyzing the 
atomized society of a Parisian night club, we might dismiss his brand of 
storytelling with a shrug: what would it matter if his narratives were a 
little above or a little below the average of the innumerable stories written 
in a similar acrimonious vein? It is just in the author’s attempt to transform 
philosophy into fiction, that he founders so egregiously. For the very core 
of his existentialist philosophy is the individual and his inalienable right to 
freedom. And it is precisely in his endeavor to transpose his ideas into novels 
that Sartre reveals, in spite of himself, the inner weakness and the in- 
consistencies of his own ideas. For freedom is a concept ineluctably tied up 
with the notion of choice: where all values are interchangeable and hopelessly 
relative (as the author implies), there even freedom becomes boring and 
pointless. ““You are free,” Sartre encourages the pale specters of his stories, 
“have the courage to be what you are—and to do what your impulses 
command you.” But such a preaching is as meaningful in reference to 
Matthieu and his companions as it would be in reference to an amoeba. 
“He was devitalized,” the author once says in regard to one of his characters, 
“a forgotten fly awakening in winter, when all the other flies are dead and 
now without the strength to move.” A dangerous statement from an author 
whose figures indiscriminately remind us of just such forgotten flies. 
Whereas the Age of Reason is based on a traceable plot, the Reprieve 
tries to get along without any clear-cut plot at all. It is an amalgam of 
tidbits of little plots stitched together without any tangible logical or artistic 
connection. The jacket is correct in describing the whole maze as “a tangle 
of scenes . . . the place and characters often changing without warning in 
mid-paragraph or even in mid-sentence.” Here again Sartre seems completely 
unaware how dangerous such a technique must be for an author whose 
incapacity to create recognizably individual characters is stupendous. A great 
novelist like Dostoevsky could well afford to switch abruptly from one figure 
to the other and to jumble even the most disparate scenes—a theorist like 
Sartre, however, whose figures function as so many interchangeable parts of 
the machinery of his plot, should carefully avoid such a procedure. Moreover, 
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the “new” technique is not so startlingly new as the author imagines. 
It has been used, to quote just one striking instance, in Ferdinand Bruckner’s 
sensational play The Criminals (1928). In this play Bruckner operated 
simultaneously on different social levels. One person starts a sentence, but 
another finishes it (without the first speaker’s knowledge). Since in Bruckner’s 
play the characters can be palpably seen and heard on the stage, the danger 
of our confusing them is remote. In a work of fiction this same technique has 
only a nuisance value. Again and again the reader is obliged to figure out 
for himself who speaks and to whom, or to what the speaking person refers. 
I challenge any reader to deny that a sentence like “I don’t care, I think 
of nothing, I’m afraid of nothing, I blame myself for nothing” could 
be spoken by any of the many figures aimlessly wandering through that gray 
labyrinth of a philosopher’s making. Whenever any of the characters of the 
Reprieve does something or says something or promotes something, there is 
always a subterranean, but ever-audible general bass murmuring: He does 
not really mean it . . . he does not mean it. .. . Thus, the very gospel of 
Sartre, expressed in a sentence like: ‘‘He could do what he liked, no one 
had the right to advise him, there would be for him no Good nor Evil unless 
he brought them into being,” is obviated by the fact that the clearly defined 
Ego in reference to which such a sentence could at least have some kind of 
spurious meaning, has found no adequate representation in either of the 
two stories. 

I feel tempted to apply to Sartre’s shadow-like figures a sentence written 
in 1931, by another writer, Ernst Juenger, who might also be classified as an 
Existentialist although he has always been too vital to bother much about 
labels: “Their movements remind us of the antics of certain infusoria into 
whose element a drop of muriatic acid has fallen.” The nationalistic nihilist 
Ernst Juenger has been consistent enough to deny the importance of the 
individual for the greater glory of a total German nationalism. Sartre, the 
nihilistic Existentialist reveals in his novels quite unintentionally the intrinsic 
paradox of his own attitude: that the individual whose unconditional freedom 
he exalts in his stories has been put out of business by his own philosophical 


endeavors. 
Connecticut College. EUGENE GUERSTER-STEINHAUSEN. 


RELIGION 


Desire For Gop. By Patrick K. Bastable, M. A., Ph. D. London and Dublin: 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1947. Pp. 178. 12/6. 

Tue ETERNAL Quest. By William R. O’Connor. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1947. Pp. 290. $4.00. 
These two books deserve a respected place in the vast bibliography of works 

dealing with the relations between nature and grace. Both are philosophical 
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rather than theological, but cannot fail to be of compelling interest to 
theologians. 

Father Bastable’s work is divided into two parts. The first part includes 
an admirable analysis of the many complex factors which enter the problem, 
such as beatitude, final cause, natural and obediential potency, various types 
of desire. After this necessary introduction, the problem itself is stated by 
confronting the reader with the seemingly contradictory texts of St. Thomas 
on the natural desire for the beatific vision, and with the varying interpreta- 
tions of three great Thomistic commentators, Cardinal Cajetan, Sylvester of 
Ferrara, and John of Saint Thomas. 

With the problem itself and its subtlety clearly set forth, the author 
embarks, in the second part of his book, on a succinct history of the problem, 
century by century, from the death of St. Thomas to modern times. This 
section is perhaps the most valuable of the entire book, since it gives in brief 
compass a wealth of material scattered through numerous books, periodicals 
and monographs, not easily accessible. 

Then follows in detail an analysis and criticism of major trends in solving 
the problem: Scotus, Suarez, the Thomistic school, as molded by Bannez, 
the Salmanticenses, Gonet, Gotti, Billuart, and popularized in modern times 
by Hugueney, Gardeil and Garrigou-Lagrange; the concluding chapter deals 
with the modern school comprising Rousselot, de Broglie, Maréchal, Laporta 
and O’Mahony. 


In his conclusion, Father Bastable summarizes his own position as follows: 


The modern school holds that the vision of God is the intrinsic end of man, 
whether man be in a supernatural order or in a natural—that the human intellect 
is finalized to this vision, and transcendentally related to it. This is a bold conception 
of the relation of nature to the supernatural, which, to my mind, formulates in 
concrete terms the mediaeval Scotist doctrine that man has an innate desire to see 
God. We have already seen, however, that the arguments brought forth in defence 
of this view are not cogent. And we had already arrived at two conclusions: (1) that 
the natural intrinsic end of man is a state of natural beatitude such as limbo 
(chapter I), and (2) that unelevated human nature is not transcendentally related 
to the beatific vision (chapters I and IV). In conclusion then I shall simply state 
what I consider to be the true relation of nature and the supernatural. Man, born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, is a new creation. He is designed now, in power 
and in tendency, for a new final intrinsic end: he is conformed to the image of the 
son of God in order that he may inherit divine beatitude. His nature however does 
not perish in this rebirth. . . . Therefore grace—principle of divine life in the reborn 
man—harmonizes perfectly with human nature. Only God can explain this harmonious 
union. For, the only metaphysical link which mere human nature provides is obediential 
capacity. And so, the actual harmony must be accomplished through the mysterious 
nature and operations of grace (pp. 131, 132). 


Whereas Bastable does not attempt a definitive solution of the problem 
in St. Thomas, because “it is, I think, impossible to interpret Saint Thomas’ 
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mind with certainty” (p. 45), Father O’Connor, on the other hand, offers 
what he evidently believes is a certain conclusion. 

His work is centered on the doctrine of St. Thomas, and deals with the 
history of the problem and with other opinions only inasmuch as they aid or 
hinder a correct interpretation of the Thomistic texts themselves. Father 
O’Connor is sure, as the result of serious and conscientious study, that much 
of the difficulty in St. Thomas is caused by his commentators, who, in many 
cases, base their interpretations on principles foreign to the texts themselves 
and derived from extraneous sources. After a summary of these varying 
interpretations, which, with Pére Brisbois, he classifies as minimizing and 
maximizing viewpoints, and a treatment of Scotus’ influence on the 
“maximizers” by his phraseology of “elicited versus natural appetite,” Father 
O’Connor, in the second part of his book, deals exclusively with the doctrine 
of St. Thomas himself. This study is an admirable model of restrained, 
exhaustive and impartial scientific research, and fine exegesis. Beginning with 
an absolutely necessary study of St. Thomas’ Aristotelian background, Father 
O’Connor lays the foundations of his conclusions in two cardinal chapters: 
VII, The Natural Desire for Knowledge, and VIII, The Natural Desire 


for Happiness. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, the outstanding and lasting values 
of Father O’Connor’s penetrating study may be found chiefly in his two 
following conclusions: 


(1) Once the Plotinian-Scotistic notion of the will as nature tending towards 
the good by a non-elicited act and without the need of knowledge was adopted, it 
became imperative to introduce an elicited act of the will that is necessary in order 
to do what St. Thomas does by the imperfect act of natural desire. The confusions 
here are many, starting with the assumption that St. Thomas shares the same notion 
of the natural tendency of the will that we find in Dominic Soto, Scotus and Plotinus. 
The uselessness of two natural desires of the will becomes apparent once the radically 
different conception of the will and its natural tendency entertained by St. Thomas 
on the one hand and Duns Scotus on the other is recognized (p. 183). 

(2) The issue between St. Thomas and his commentators on this question of the 
natural desire for God can be put very simply. They see in his teaching a natural 
desire for the beatific vision, and this creates a problem. St. Thomas, however, 
never speaks of a natural desire for the beatific vision, and for this reason, the 
problem of his commentators does not seem to exist for him. They have crossed the 
natural desire of the intellect for knowledge with the natural desire of the will for 
happiness, as if St. Thomas taught that God was the object of the latter natural 
desire as well as of the former. St. Thomas himself never confuses these two natural 
desires. God for him is the object of a purely intellectual tendency or desire to know, 
but He is not the object of the necessary tendency of the will towards hap- 
piness, so long as He remains unknown to the intellect. Keeping these two natural 
desires distinct, and not confusing what St. Thomas has to say of the one with what 
he has to say of the other, seems to offer a solution to the problem of the natural 
desire for God as we find it in the writings of the Angelic Doctor (p. 185). 
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This second conclusion, so thoroughly supported by sedulous documentation 
in previous chapters, marks a definitive advance over previous studies; it also 
signalizes the author himself as one of the leading exemplars of an ever- 
increasing maturity in American scholarship in philosophical and theological 
studies—a trend which has been pointed out more than once in recent years 
by the noted Belgian scholar, P. de Ghellinck, S.J. 

Unfortunately, before going to press, neither Father Bastable nor Father 
O’Connor had the opportunity to include in their studies the justly famous 
work of P. de Lubac, S. J., Surnaturel (Paris: Aubier, 1946). Owing to the 
imposing erudition supporting P. de Lubac’s theories, the problem of the 
natural desire for the beatific vision, always vital, has entered a critical 
stage of discussion, from which great advances can be expected. For an 
evaluation of these discussions the books of Fathers Bastable and O’Connor 
will provide English-speaking readers with the necessary background. 

Weston College, Mass. Puiuip J. DoNNELLY. 


CATHOLICISM. By Gerald Groveland Walsh, S.J. New York: Declan X. 

McMullen Co., 1947. Pp. 94. $1.25. 

This volume consists of two essays and a valuable “Note on Further 
Reading.” “Christ and His Church,” reprinted from The Great Religions 
of the World, is addressed to scholars already in varying degrees cognizant 
of Christianity and the Church. The author has accordingly permitted himself 


the maximum of condensation and he has achieved an intellectual tour de 
force. Seven short sections describing the Church and recounting its history 
unfold three pageants of Fathers, theologians, Popes, Councils, scholars, 
poets, artists and Religious Orders as spiritual guides along the Way, as 
guardians of the Truth, and as manifestations of the fullness of the Life 
that continues in the Mystical Body of Christ. 

“The Church and Current Problems,” more limited in scope and reprinted 
from a volume addressed to a wider reading public, Faith for Today, is a 
series of stimulating elaborations on familiar themes. Starting with an analysis 
of the revival of interest in intangible values and an enumeration of its 
causes, Father Walsh offers to those who seek a way out of the present 
confusion the Catholic quadrilateral: Faith in the omnipotence and creator- 
hood of God; the only God-man, Jesus Christ; the redemption of mankind 
wrought by suffering; Grace or the sharing in the divine Nature. These 
themes of the common Christian heritage afford the author an opportunity 
to point out the uniqueness of the Judeo-Christian revelation and to apply 
Christian doctrine in a striking way to contemporary experiences. 

Both essays are distinctly out of the ordinary. The volume is recom- 
mended enthusiastically. The following sentence may be taken to illustrate 
the author’s ability to concentrate an encompassing thought into a dramatic 
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period: “The combination of fixed principles, historic experience and corporate 
prudence with a keen perception of contemporary and local conditions has 
eliminated from Catholic ‘casuistry’ the elements of personal improvization, 
national prejudice and ephemeral fashion.” 

It seems to this reviewer, however, that the title under which these two 
essays have been brought together is misleading. Both deal, and brilliantly, 
with the Church in the concrete: its history, both past and in the making; 
but the title Catholicism suggests the abstract: not history, but dogma, and 
not only those dogmas held in common with other Christians, but specifically 
those truths “contained in revelation and proposed by the Church to all 
Catholics for belief.” The title accordingly does not indicate accurately either 
the content of the volume or the vivid, dramatic, colorful manner of its 
presentation. One would like to see it replaced in subsequent printings with 
a title both more accurate and more alluring to those—Catholic and non- 
Catholic—who can be counted on to take fright at anything suggesting an 
abridgment of 4 Handbook of Christian Doctrine or of The Catechism of 
the Council of Trent. 


Goucher College. JANE F. Goop.oe. 






Catrtouicita. By Igino Giordani. Brescia: Morcelliana, 1946. Pp. 261. 

In Cattolicita neither dogmatic constructions nor dry, unreal concepts are 
to be found. Giordani is anxious for our times. Yet he does not in any sense 
lose hope. He is a Catholic optimist. He sees the errors; the tragedy of the 
war has moved him deeply. He has witnessed passions throwing off all restraint 
and social systems shattered. The heritage of Christian and Catholic Europe 
appears lost. 

While politicians and writers may rub their hands with joy and rake the 
ashes of burning Europe for their own advantages, Giordani stands on the 
material and spiritual ruin of the postwar world reflecting and meditating. 
He calls a section of his book ‘Meditations’ on present-day happenings. 
He tries to shed some light on the darkness of the present hour. He hopes to 
season and fructify the seeds of reconstruction with Christian ideals. Like 
other great spirits, he sees the cause of misfortune in man’s turning away 
from the supernatural, from God and genuine Christianity. He tries to 
bring the precepts of the gospel to the attention of those responsible. The 
sources of strength and hope are still there. Only, men must return to these 
sources. Life, not death, not destruction, is to be found in human existence. 
The freedom and union of the children of God must break down the discord 
among nations: that is the great goal of our earthly exile. All problems can 
be solved in the consciousness of the supernatural unity of the human race. 

That is the foundation laid by Catholicity. There lies the profound sense 
of solidarity, of which Catholic countries should have been particularly 
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conscious. Particularism has no place today in the Church’s battle. If no one 
can speak of political isolation today, the same holds true in the life of the 
Church because the struggle has become so universal and far-reaching. No 
country can stand by itself. It appears, however, that the author is on this 
point not entirely free from the suspicion which Italian Catholicism entertains 
against other lands, especially against German Catholicism and culture. 

Particularism leads to betrayal, to the betrayal either of the unity of 
the Church or of Christian love which must be a foundation of any social 
order. 

Another evil is ignorance, the loss of truth. So often, what the race 
theorists, the atheists, the anticlericals attack is not the truths of the gospel, 
and the doctrine of the Church, but its opposite. Still, the author is optimistic. 
Everywhere, even in the United States, beneath the vast masses of those who 
know nothing of religion, can be seen a small minority arising which is 
working like a leaven. This minority studies the Faith, and what is studied 
well, is loved. We must consider the educated as the sense organs of society. 
The anti-religious movements began from the professors and scholars. Now, 
however, we see that many of the recent saints have been professors or 
scholars. And Catholic youth, especially educated youth, shows great interest 
in religious questions. Significant, too, is it that this same youth wants to 
live the Faith. 


University of Scranton. JosEPH BELECKAS. 





INSPIRATION AND REVELATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By H. Wheeler 

Robinson. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. 298. $5.00. 

This book, which might be described as a prolegomenon to a theology of 
the Old Testament, first examines the thought of the Old Testament on the 
relationship between God and nature, God and man, God and history. 
Then there follows an investigation of the nature of prophetic and apocalyptic 
inspiration, and of the mode of expression of that inspiration in the prophetic 
oracle. In this part the relation between prophecy and history and ritual is 
discussed. In the final part of the book the priestly function in revelation 
which gave rise to the Torah is set forth. The lectures end with a discussion 
of the Old Testament Canon and its authority for Judaism and early 
Christianity. 

Throughout, Professor Robinson shows his remarkable breadth of knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and of allied subjects, to which he brings a rare gift 
of synthesis. His discussion of God and Nature (pp. 1-34) abounds in ex- 
cellent reflections on biblical and nonbiblical nature texts. But many questions 
arise in the mind of the reader as he sees the author building up his thesis. 
Thus there can be no doubt but that the Hebrews often spoke of nature much 
as their Canaanite and Assyro-Babylonian contemporaries did. But the biblical 
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and nonbiblical thought can never be brought into complete unanimity, even 
in the older periods. Especially do we doubt that the interpretation of Num. 
21:17-18, Os. 2:21-22, and Hab. 2:19, which would have the biblical authors 
seriously attributing psychical life to earth, sky, grain, etc., is capable of proof. 
They are poetical personifications. We may agree with the author’s words, 
“that there is a realistic extension of anthropomorphism to Nature as well as 
to God...” without subscribing to the words that follow: “...and both 
types, the lower as well as the higher, are much more than arbitrary figures 
of speech, or mere poetic license.” 

Neither do we find the author’s treatment of Gen. 1 original or reassuring. 
His attribution of the ‘‘wind-spirit of God” of Gen. 1:2 to Babylonian 
mythology (page 11; and cf. n. 1), and his classification of Yahweh’s creation 
of the animals in Gen. 2 as “experiments” none of which “proves adequate 
to the original purpose of its creation,” should hardly have been made without 
some qualifying adverbs. 

Again, on page 18, Wheeler Robinson rejects Eichrodt’s contention that 
Gen. teaches creatio ex nihilo with the statement that Eichrodt’s stand is 
“rather in a theological interest than on exegetical grounds,” which is hardly 
fair to Eichrodt. Even less fair is what follows: “The concurrent view of the 
chief commentators on Genesis—Dillmann, Gunkel, Holzinger, Driver, Skin- 
ner, Procksch—is that God worked on a preexistent chaos.’ Apart from the 
fact that this array against Eichrodt leaves him standing alone in a deserted 
field (when there are commentators who could have been placed under his 
standard), Procksch is erroneously placed in the opposition camp if we may 
believe Procksch’s own words in his commentary (p. 440): “In Gen. 1,1 
steht bara’ im Vollsinn von der ersten Schépfung, hinter der das Nichts steht.” 
Nor will the author find universal approval for his statement (on page 19): 
“On purely grammatical grounds the natural rendering of the opening verse 
of Genesis is: ‘In the beginning of God’s creation of the heavens and the 
earth—the earth being chaos and darkness over the deep, and a wind of 
God hovering over the waters—then God said, “Let there be light.” ’”’ Even 
the English language, which is so much more flexible with its ease of subordina- 
tion than the Hebrew, creaks under such a load. And the Hebrew (especially 
in this first chapter of Genesis) is little given to such constructions. Wellhausen 
long ago and K6nig more recently had something to say about the stylistic 
and grammatical grounds against such an interpretation. 

In Part III (“God and History”) we have one of the best parts of the 
book. Though it is inevitable that many questions might be asked here, I 
shall content myself with mentioning statements that are worthy of under- 
lining. Thus, in discussing time and eternity (p. 120): “The Hebrew time- 
consciousness is much less interested in the causal relation of events, since 
these are referred more directly to God; hence the emphasis is taken off exact 
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chronology and the precise time-sequence.” It can be readily seen that this 
conclusion provides an important key for solving many chronological dif- 
ficulties of the Old Testament. In chapter IX (on “The Prophetic Inter- 
pretation of History”) the author concludes (p. 134) that “the eternal real- 
ity .. . alone gives adequate meaning to the time process.” Nothing in history 
escapes God’s power, so everything reveals Him naturally or supernaturally. 
The chapter (X) on “The Day of Yahweh” has an excellent critique of 
modern views of Hebrew eschatology. The author himself finds its origin 
in myth. 

Part IV (chapters XII-XX) deals with revelation as it was mediated to 
man through prophet, priest, and wiseman. The section on the prophets 
describes the prophet’s deep consciousness of his possession of God’s word. 
Particularly enlightening is the discussion of the prophet as a member of the 
divine council (pp. 166-169). On page 166 the author gives a clear statement 
of why the prophetic symbolism was not symbolic magic. Magic tries to 
constrain the divine; prophetic religion submitted the human will wholly to 
the divine. But beginning from here the author’s concept of the objective 
validity of revelation is becoming clearer. In all the last section of the book 
we must remember that the author says (p. 184) that God’s word “has always 
to find room even in our own experience, for a beneficent ‘ministry of 
illusion.’ ”’ And that because the message of revelation must ultimately justify 
itself (even if in a way different from that conceived by the prophets) before 
our own (unaided) reason. Skipping the intermediate sections we see that the 
author in his concluding chapter (XXII) rejects agnosticism, but will not 
accept either Bible or Church as an adequate guarantor of the authority of 
revelation. For he asks ‘““Who guarantees the guarantor?” A “value-judge- 
ment” has always to be made whether by prophet or the later believer. And 
“the process is veiled in obscurity ; doctrines of inspiration or conciliar decisions 
come in simply to register the fait accompli that something has been accepted 
long enough to acquire the warrant of antiquity.” According to Wheeler 
Robinson careful examination of the truths accepted as revealed brings us 
back ultimately to some form of a value judgment. So Wheeler Robinson 
calls it “camouflage” to “take refuge behind Bible or Church...” A further 
theory is needed such as that of the guidance of the Holy Spirit “to give the 
required authority to our alleged authority.” So he speaks on pages 275-6; 
and on pages 276-7 he solves the central problem of the book by saying that 
“the divine authority attaching to it (revelation) is intrinsic and inherent. 
It is not to be sought through any testimony other than itself...” But 
written revelation, at least, is by that fact something external and objective. 
If it is God’s word it is not only objective but also objectively true. And if 
God can find no other way of assuring me of the truth than allowing me, 
forcing me, to rely on subjective “value judgments,” than I am left in the 
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realm of “make-believe,” not belief. I am citing God not merely before the 
tribunal of reason, but worse before the tribunal of my mental presuppositions, 
which are always tainted with irrational emotions. Briefly I am saying that 
God can not teach me. But it must be remembered that Professor Wheeler 
Robinson is not taking the approach of scientific theology. If he were he 
would have tried to meet these difficulties. 


Weston College, Mass. JAMEs E. CoLerANn. 







THE SONG OF THE CHURCH. By Marie Pierik. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1947. Pp. xi, 274. $3.00. 

In The Song of the Church Miss Pierik deals with Gregorian Chant in a 
restricted and specific sense. She is concerned with the primitive repertoire 
of sacred music which developed as the liturgy of the Mass and Divine Office 
assumed its permanent form in the Latin rite. 

It is essentially a simple song, as anything great and lasting must be. It is 
a Roman song, expressing in logical, terse and elegant phrases ancient concepts 
of divine worship. It is a liturgical song, whose every variation is determined 
by circumstances of time and place, of persons and functions and prayers. 
Finally, it is a vital, realistic song, which in its modulations reflects the ideals, 
sonvictions, culture, the lights and shadows of each succeeding generation. 
Men may not understand it very well. They may weaken it by neglect, 
they may even endeavor to supplant it by creations of their own, but they 
will never be able to destroy its continuity or diminish its artistic value. As 
long as Roman liturgy remains, the song of the Church will possess a char- 
acteristic form and timbre, a spirit and an aesthetic: objective, permanent 
elements that may be studied by scholar or singer or saint, according to his 
concept of sacred music. 

In her present work, Miss Pierik analyzes the chant according to its internal 
and external form. Closely related in modal and rhythmic structure to the 
music of the Greco-Roman world, it cannot be properly evaluated without 
taking the classical background into consideration. Because it was conceived 
and designed for the practical necessities of divine worship, a knowledge of 
Roman liturgy is likewise indispensable for an appreciation of Gregorian 
composition. 

By the time a reader finishes the first chapter he is well initiated into the 
mysteries of pagan music, and has a passing acquaintance with most of the 
ancient writers on the subject. Then a brief interlude on the era of persecutions 
clears the way for a lengthy explanation of the origin and development of 
liturgical practices, and of their corresponding musical forms, in both the 
Mass and the Divine Office. This section is concluded by a special chapter on 
hymnody, which, in view of texts now being sung, carries its subject beyond 
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the historical limits of the book to include the Renaissance. A cursory treat- 
ment of modal composition, followed by an extended exposition of rhythmic 
theories which rocked the musical bark of Peter in the days of Pope Pius X, 
conclude the volume. 

A tremendous amount of information has been amassed by the author in 
these seven chapters. Nearly every page is illuminated with references to 
classic authors and works. Quotations abound, many of them in untranslated 
Latin, and sometimes following in such rapid succession that lightning mental 
adjustments are required. An index of twenty-four double-columned pages, 
proper names for the most part, indicates the extensive use made of authority. 

The patching together of multitudinous quotations is the principal char- 
acteristic as well as the most serious defect of the book. Ideas remain disjointed 
or, at best, loosely strung together, without justice being done either to the 
intention of the author or to the value of the quotations. A knowledge of the 
subject matter is unconsciously presupposed, which makes one wonder for 
whom the work is intended. An amateur musician or student will not find 
a simple, direct, comprehensive explanation of fundamental problems, but a 
bewildering succession of minute and highly technical details. The more 
advanced scholar is likely to be distressed by the constant running from one 
subject to another, the overemphasis of learned vocabulary and the choice 
of examples more erudite than practical. Followers of Dom Mocquereau 
will be particularly out of patience with the one-sided treatment of Gregorian 
rhythm. 

For all that, The Song of the Church does bring to the average reader an 
acquaintance with theory and theorists not easily found elsewhere. 

A final word might be directed to the designers of the jacket. It is high 
time that Gregorian Chant be printed correctly, even when used for purposes 
of decoration. To a musician, such mistakes do not argue for the scientific 
value of what lies within. 

Los Angeles, California. Rospert E. BRENNAN. 


THE Prigst. His Dignity and Obligations. By St. John Eudes. Edited by 
Rev. W. E. Myatt and Rev. P. J. Skinner. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1947. Pp. xxvii, 306. $3.00. 

Since 1943 the Eudist Fathers have been endeavoring to make the principal 
writings of their sainted founder available in English. The present volume 
is a translation of the Saint’s three best-known works addressed to priests: 
A Memorial of the Ecclesiastical Life, The Apostolic Preacher, and The 
Good Confessor. 

These writings are not theological treatises. Rather they constitute a 
handbook for the use of priests to aid them toward their own sanctification 
and in their efforts to contribute to the sanctification of their people. In his 
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exposition of a priest’s duties in 4 Memorial of the Ecclesiastical Life the 
Saint tells his readers he wants to put something in their hands that they 
may have “to read and reread, that thus you may engrave your responsibilities 
on your heart, and give expression to them in your life and conduct” (p. 15). 

The reader of this book should not expect novelty either in thought or 
expression. The author was faithful throughout to the advice he gave to 
preachers, to “be on guard lest they preach their own thoughts rather than 
those of Sacred Scripture and tradition, lest they expound a human doctrine 
rather than the deep truths of Christ .. .” (p. 86). His quotations from the 
Fathers are not as numerous as one might expect. However, whole sections 
of the book are literally interwoven with apt quotations from Scripture. And 
the author is himself a living witness to the tradition of priestly piety. 

The Saint is concerned first of all with impressing his priest readers 
with the dignity and excellence of the priesthood, and specifically of the 
offices of preacher and confessor. In bold figures he tells them they are the 
eyes, the mouth, the tongue, the heart of Christ. In the Memorial of the 
Ecclesiastical Life, he describes the qualities of a holy priest, emphasizes his 
duties, outlines the details of his spiritual life, gives practical advice on the 
manner of administering the sacraments and discharging his other parochial 
duties, and makes concrete suggestions for the annual retreat. In The 
Apostolic Preacher, after insisting on the excellence and importance of the 
office of preaching, he covers the whole field, even to the manner of delivery 
of the sermon. In The Good Confessor he insists especially on knowledge, 
charity, prudence and piety; and there is a long chapter on zeal for the 
salvation of souls. 

The editors have detached a series of meditations on the priestly obliga- 
tions, and on tonsure and Holy Orders, and ten meditations for the annual 
retreat from the original text of the Memorial, and set them apart in what 
amounts to an appendix. The book also includes at the close the Saint’s 
Mass and Office for the feast of the Holy Priesthood. 


Canisius College. JAMES ALF. 


La PriERE DE Toutes LES CHoses. Par Pierre Charles, S.J. Bruxelles: 

L’Edition Universelle, 1947. Pp. 167. 50 frs. belges. 

This is the first of three volumes which Father Pierre Charles intends to 
devote to the “Prayer of all Things” as he had previously devoted three 
similar series to the “Prayer for all Times.” 

It contains thirty-three meditations about such various objects as bread, 
wine and the table on which they are served, a room, a door and a key, a 
garden and a footpath, shoes and sweat, light and pigeons, our hands and 


our body. 
Built around a solid theological core, free from sentimentality, set against 
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all sham and pretense and pious hypocrisy, these prayers roam through visible 
creation and discover everywhere the divine footprints. Written in and for 
the twentieth century, they carry on a great Christian tradition, which 
found its expression in the symbolism of the early Christian writers, flowered 
in St. Francis’ enthusiastic love for creatures and received its sober and solid 
formulation in St. Ignatius’ rule of “seeking God in all things.” 

“To seek God in all things,” that is what Father Charles teaches us in 
these meditations. They will increase our love for God who speaks to us in 
all his creatures and our respect for the humble realities of everyday life 
which whisper their divine message to anyone who has learned to listen 
to them. 


Fordham University. J. DoNcEEL. 






THE Gtory oF Tuy Prope. The Story of a Conversion. By Father M. 
Raphael Simon. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xlv, 139. 
$2.00. 

This engaging story of the conversion to the Catholic Faith of Father 
Simon is one of the most impressive as well as one of the most unique works 
of the kind that has appeared in America for many a long year. Though 
brief, the little book is packed with meat. Delightfully and lucidly written, 
it is outstandingly logical in its reasoning. It also has that human touch which 
helps to make it a fascinating book to read. 

It is the apologia of a young American Jew, born in New York City in 
the first decade of this century. He received his early training in the 
Reformed Jewish Synagogue, but in his adolescent years his faith in spiritual 
things became faint and he turned to modern “liberalism,” and lost himself 
for a while in the materialistic maelstrom. But he was never completely 
satisfied with this, and later contacts and experiences at the University of 
Michigan, where his early scholastic life began, gradually awakened him 
spiritually, although thus far he knew practically nothing of Catholic 
Christianity. He next went to Berlin for study with the intention of special- 
izing in medicine and psychiatry. Later, he continued his studies at Columbia 
University in New York. This proved to be a turning point for him. With 
several other young Jewish students, he became interested in Aristotelian 
philosophy. This soon led him and his young friends to the study of the 
teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas. His mind was now awakening to the 
reality of the supernatural, and later on, at Chicago University, under the 
tutelage of Dean McKeon, Mortimer Adler and President Hutchins, the 
full vision of the truths of the Christian Faith began to dawn. The chapters 
describing this intellectual development are very clear and lucid, and worthy 
of careful perusal by those who are carried away by the false conception of 
life to be found in the realms of materialistic philosophy. 
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The final result of this long intellectual pilgrimage in the seeking of 
fundamental truth was his arrival at the threshold of the Catholic Church. 
He was baptized in Chicago in 1936, being then twenty-nine years of age. 
After his entry into the Church he continued his studies in medicine and 
psychiatry, and then served for a time as an interne in Bellevue Hospital, 
finally becoming the psychiatrist for Lincoln Hall, the Catholic institution 
for wayward boys at Lincolndale in Westchester County, New York, which 
is under the New York Archdiocese. 

But this vocation was but temporary. In the year 1940, he found his true 
vocation—that of the religious life. He became a priest and joined the 
Cistercian Order of Strict Observance, now being one of the monks at the 
Abbey of Our Lady of the Valley, Valley Falls, Rhode Island. And here, 
as Monsignor Fulton Sheen says in his interesting Preface, Father Simon 
means “to live the rest of his days in the shades and shadows of the Cross 
where Saints are made.” 

Not only should this book be absorbingly interesting to all thoughtful 
Catholics, but most helpful to all non-Catholics who are seeking more light 
on Christian truth. And, most of all, to those of the Jewish race who too 
often fail to realize that, in a very real sense, Catholicism is the completion 
of ancient Judaism—as Father Simon himself so ably explains. 


New York, N. Y. JouHN Moopy. 


THE TRUE LeveL. By Frances Wynne. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 

1947. Pp. 176. 7/6. 

In 1931, Mrs. Wynne published her first book, Eastward of All, a 
portrayal of her spiritual pilgrimage to Catholicism. The True Level is the 
expression of a soul which has completed the journey, arrived home and found 
its true level, peace, at the family fireside. This series of essays, written 
in masterful Chestertonian prose, analyzes the author’s spiritual reaction 
to Spiritual reading, journeys to the Holy Land, Rome, Spain, France and to 
her native Ireland where she is more at home spiritually. Chapters VII, IX, 
XII, XX, dealing exclusively with the religion and beauties of Wales, un- 
doubtedly surpass the other essays—throughout which Wales is always in the 
background—both in feeling and cultural appreciation. Mrs. Wynne longs 
and hopes with all the rich connotation of the Welsh word, hiraethus, for the 
return of a Welsh national life and with it a return to the Faith of the 
centuries when Valle Crucis and Aberconway were Cistercian centers of 
religion and culture. Today, there are evidences of a Welsh return to its 
inbred Catholic heritage, a motion that would as surely bring spiritual 
and national sure-footedness, as its retention has made calm Ireland’s present 
attitude toward world chaos. As books go, this is a little book, but it contains 
much wisdom, the product of a deep searching of the soul. 

Fordham University. JEREMIAH F, O’SULLIVAN. 
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SKEPTIC’s SEARCH FOR Gop. By Barbara Spofford Morgan. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. 248. $3.00. 

Mrs. Morgan approaches her subject from an apparent background of 
total unbelief. It is her personal story of a pilgrimage from skepticism to 
acceptance of her own individual idea of God. But the ‘God’ she visualizes 
and accepts is by no means the God of Christianity. Rather is it a pantheistic 
‘God’ that seems to satisfy her. 

As the author explains at the outset, her task is “an independent inquiry 
into man’s relation to the unknowable,” and the material she uses “is made 
up of ideas, absorbed and evolved, of impressions and conclusions distilled 
through personal experience.” She defines Faith as “not credulity nor is it a 
virtue, but rather free union of thought and feeling in those matters which 
are too intimate for proof.” 

Obviously, in this very sincere person’s search for God she gives no weight 
whatever to the Christian Revelation, nor to any of the doctrinal teachings 
of Christ—though she does emphasize His moral precepts. As for institutional 
Christianity, she rather lightly brushes it aside, merely saying, ‘“The institu- 
tion of the Church, whether embodying ancient paganism, Oriental religions 
or Christianity, has been the frame of man’s highest thought as well as of 
some of his most corrupt practices during thousands of years.” Clearly she 
has overlooked Catholic Christianity in her search for God. Commenting on 
Protestant churches (one of these being her own), she says they should 
“make up their minds whether church attendance is a duty or an entertain- 
ment,” and wishes “that church attendance might be squarely recognized as 
a duty.” Surely a worthwhile wish. 

Confusing as it is to follow through the labyrinth of involved reasoning 
in this entertaining story of a skeptic’s search for God, the book does grip 
the attentive reader, particularly because of the type of logic she uses in 
her way of approach to her “unknowable” God. Circular reasoning is so 
apparent! Of course she has not found the God of Revelation at all. 

Her path has been a tortuous one, to say the least. She supplies well- 
written chapters touching on the Intellectual Approach; the Mystical 
Approach; and the Moral Approach; all worth reading, and reflecting much 
earnest study. Apparently she feels that the “Mystical” approach helped 
her most. 

But as one closes this interesting little book, the question arises: Why not 
first investigate real Christianity in both its spiritual and historical aspects, 
before trying to struggle along this laboriously rocky road of one’s own 
devising? While the latter may bring one a little way toward a vague 
apprehension of God, the Christian Way—Christ’s Way—is straighter, 
smoother and surer. 


New York, N. Y. JoHN Moopy. 
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SCIENCE 


OrGANIC ForM AND RELATED BIOLOGICAL ProsLeMs. By S. J. Holmes. 

Berkeley: University of California Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 169. $5.00. 

This volume consists of thirteen essays, some of which have been previously 
published, dealing with different aspects of the general problem of biological 
form. Holmes is absolutely mechanistic in his interpretations of vital 
phenomena. In the present work, he attempts to answer the question: “Can 
the mechanistic biologist give a plausible or even thinkable explanation of 
how such apparently teleological behavior is possible?” 

In the discussions, technical terms are often given new and questionable 
meanings. For example, “symbiosis” actually means the living together of 
two species of organisms. Ordinarily, the living together is mutually advan- 
tageous. In Holmes’s first essay, however, symbiosis is used to refer to the 
living together of the normal parts of a given organism! Such usage is con- 
fusing, unnecessary, and unjustified. 

Democracy and self-government are used in referring to the control of 
various concurrent physiological activities. Democracy certainly implies 
individual freedom of choice. How such free choice can be attributed to a 
biochemical reaction is not clear. 

The author is prone to make wild and sometimes grossly inaccurate 
generalizations. In one paragraph he says: ““The properties such as assimilation, 
growth, and so on, which are exhibited in the primary purposiveness of 
organisms are all exhibited by nonliving bodies”! Spencer once tried to support 
such a view, but no modern biologist can take such nonsense seriously. 
D’Arcy Thompson, in his classic “Growth and Form,” has shown by a keen 
scientific analysis how untenable is the view that growth in a crystal is 
analogous to or identical with cellular growth. Holmes, nevertheless, seems 
inclined toward this outmoded opinion. 

Primitive forms of life are assumed to have arisen through the association 
of autocatalytic enzymes which in turn were formed by the chance association 
of organic molecules. This chance combination is said to eliminate any plan 
or purposiveness in nature. Just how this is so is not clear. For chance is not 
chaos; chance is an orderly affair which can be expressed mathematically 
with some degree of accuracy. 

Intelligent behavior in man points to the fact that purpose plays a role 
in determining the activities of some living organisms. This fact can be met 
by the mechanist “only by showing that a mechanistic explanation of our 
intelligent behavior is at least a possibility.” The present volume fails to 
establish this possibility. It is admitted that certain adaptive responses are 
“useful,” but purpose as a whole is denied in nature. 

Unfortunately the author does not comprehend the scientific state of affairs 


as clearly as Simpson who writes: 
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Adaptation is real, and it is achieved by a progressive and directed process. This 
process is natural, and it is wholly mechanistic in its operation. . . . It may be that 
the initiation of the process and the physical laws under which it functions had a 
Purposer and that this mechanistic way of achieving a plan is the instrument of a 
Planner—of this still deeper problem the scientist, as scientist, cannot speak. 

Holmes fails to distinguish between mechanism as a viewpoint for the 
scientific experimenter and mechanism as a philosophy of science. In the 
laboratory, a material mechanistic approach is the sine gua non of a successful 
investigation; as a philosophy of science absolute material mechanism is 
untenable. The author goes to some length to show that there is a general 
pattern of biological behavior which results in organic form as we observe 
it. By his arguments he convinces the reader that there is order in nature, 
and the more mechanistic he becomes the more precise is the order which he 
describes. Holmes fails to realize the elementary fact that order is an explana- 
tion of nothing. Order itself requires an explanation. We do not get such an 
explanation in the present volume. 

Time and again, “nature” is referred to with a capital N and is used as 
if it were a causal agent. The author does not divulge what he means by 
the term “Nature.” Many of us would probably prefer to spell it “God.” 

Holmes, like too many other scientists, fails to realize that “Science, 
which proceeds by rule, is at a loss when it attempts to account for phenomena 
which involve departure from rule.” The scientific method can give informa- 
tion only about the order of events in nature. When it is applied to such 
problems as first causes, the result is confusion. 

The book is worth reading in order to get some idea of the arguments and 
the trend of thought characteristic of some modern biological mechanists. 
It is by no means a definitive work in its field. 

Lists of references for each chapter are lumped together at the end of the 
book. Specific citations are not made in the text. 

The book is attractively printed on good paper and is well bound. The 


price, nevertheless, seems excessive. 
Fordham University. CHARLES G. WILBER. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS 


THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN FAMILY. By Ernest R. Groves and Gladys 
Hoagland Groves. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1947. Pp. 
838. $4.50. 

This book, a revised edition of the 1944 The American Family, is concrete 
evidence for those who believe that sociology is a completely autonom- 
ous empiric science. Unfortunately, the evidence is not conclusive nor, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, will it ever be. However, the late Ernest R. Groves 
and his wife, Gladys Hoagland Groves, have produced a thorough work, 
incorporating therein the latest advances in sociological thinking. Scholarly 
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in background, it has a practical purpose to enable the reader to understand 
American family life and to handle his own problems in this and allied fields. 

Of textbook design, the work is divided into four sections which deal with 
the development of the family; the psychological aspects of the family; social 
problems of the American family; and, finally, specialized programs for the 
conservation of the family. This is a workmanlike division of the field and 
enables the authors to handle not only the more distinctive sociological data 
but also the contributions from allied fields. The history of the family is 
somewhat naive and still presents a field for research. The psychological 
section reflects the chaos of that discipline. Withal, the authors seem to 
maintain a nice balance and it is clear that they recognize the extended 
implications of their problem. 

The final section with its discussion of medical, legal and other aspects 
of the problem is proof patent that the authors are not too simpliste in their 
appreciation of it. Unfortunately, the authors go down the line in their 
approbation of birth control, sterilization and divorce. Yet, these are only 
ancillary to the empiric approach which they have undertaken. The work is 
well documented, well indexed, generously supplied with bibliographical 
material. It includes a literary bibliography, drawn from contemporary 
literature, which should be of some value. This revision is clearly a pedagogical 
instrument and as such is a good one. Finally, it seems that the book 
abundantly demonstrates the extent to which empiric sociology is valid and 
equally marks its lamentable limitations. 


Pelham, N.Y. JAMEs F. REDDING. 


THOsE TERRIBLE TEENS. By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. New York: The 

Declan X. McMullen Co., 1947. Pp. 184. $2.25. 

The author of Those Terrible Teens has written, as he indicates more 
than once, out of manifold private observations, and personal interviews with 
Miss Adolescent on high-school campus, and in high-school retreat. This 
provides a rewarding picture of the teen-ager. Through twenty short chapters, 
Father McCorry considers the little lady as an individual. He holds the 
mirror up to her and seems to say: “All right, darling, there it is, a true 
picture of yourself. If you’re interested, if you care (and dare), take a good 
look. There’s so much that is nice about you, and we love you for it. But 
there’s a good bit that we don’t like—something at times of meanness, 
stupidity, selfishness, sin—and we're tempted, if not to wring that pretty 
little neck of yours, at least to shake some sense into you. After all, you and 
your destiny are too precious to God and mankind for us not to want the best 
for you, and the very best from you.” 

There is little in his subject that the author hasn’t caught in critical, 
appraising focus. The scatterbrain and the “me-first” miss, the glamor-crazy, 
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the continually unhappy because constantly envious, the magnificent obsession 
victims of the boy-crazy sorority: all are here. Let it be quickly added that 
Father McCorry finds the young Catholic girl of today (and it is to her 
these conferences are directed) to be, in the main, “unquestionably sweet, 
attractive, charming, earnest, devout and lovable.” Only, he points out, that 
is unfortunately not always the whole of the picture. 

For the young ones, who can take it, there are serious strictures, some 
challenging observations. “In the plainest terms, a girl of sixteen or seventeen 
has not brains enough to control her feelings.” When we say that the Catholic 
girl is different from the non-Catholic girl, “the word ‘different’ is not the 
same as the word ‘better.’” The Beautiful Dreamer type finds that people 
like her because she is calm—‘‘but she won’t be much calmer when she meets 
the undertaker.” Our author invites head-heaping coals with the observation 
that “the bulk of young women fear major decisions as they fear the devil 
himself . . . decisions involve risk and women abominate risk.” The adolescent 
penchant for “mooning over insufferable crooning,” and absorption in anything 
with Hollywood flavor, does at times “bear witness to a degree of tastelessness 
which would be surprising in a goat.” 

Such strictures are placed, to be sure, in affection and not in anger. 
The author chides, rather than chastises (save for some deserved and unsparing 
judgments upon those few girls who are deliberately evil in a calculating 
way). He is very much in love with love and gives much sound advice in this 
matter. “Every normal young man accepts a girl at her own evaluation. . 
Perhaps the final question is: does a girl merely want a man, as if she were 
a trollop; or does she want to make a man a complete man, almost as if she 
were a creator?” 

Splendid is the blend of power and beauty and wisdom in certain pages, the 
latter chapters touching the difficult—and so rarely well handled—matters of 
sex, false and true love. It is this section of the book which will make it 
valuable to daughter and parent alike. In fact, this book makes an ideal gift 
and profitable reading for girls, if not of all ages, at least from thirteen to 
thirty-three. Father McCorry has ordered and given expression to many, 
many thoughts which too long have waited for such apt expression. 

New York, N.Y. ArTHUR R. McGratry. 


YouTuH 1n Despair. By Dr. Ralph S. Banay. New York: Coward-McCann, 

Inc., 1948. Pp. x, 239. $3.00. 

It is difficult to place this book as the work of a psychiatrist, especially 
of a psychiatrist who has been director of a state hospital for mental patients 
and of psychiatric clinics at Yale University and at Sing Sing Prison. One 
would expect to find him preoccupied with the emotional significance of 
delinquent behavior and the process of the helping therapist. 
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Dr. Ralph S. Banay, now Director of Research on Social Deviations at 
Columbia University, writes rather as a research sociologist. His book is a 
survey of what is currently known and therefore sheds no “new light” on 
delinquency. It does, however, treat the problem in its sobering entirety. If 
the book has a theme, it is that any successful program to meet the needs of 
delinquents must be not only psychiatrically oriented but also socially 
coordinated. 

At times the author bows to probation officers, corrective institutions, 
psychologists, teachers, the Police Athletic League, and others, for the positive 
contribution they make, if properly prepared and adequate in numbers, to 
the solution of the difficulties of delinquents. He shows clearly the necessity 
of a coordinated approach if we are to become at all effective in this field 
of human relations. 

Youth in Despair ought to be good (and it is easy) reading for those 
groups (not excluding legislators) who tend to approach the problem of 
reducing delinquency as if nothing had been discovered about it before. The 
author covers a wide range of theories of causation and of experiments and 
of established practices in treatment. It should be useful to undergraduate 
social-science majors and to those preparing in preprofessional sequences tor 
later education in the helping professions. For laymen inclined to think of 
the delinquent as a problem rather than as a person, the book provides real 
illumination. 

Fordham Univ. School of Social Service. Anna E. KInce. 


THE KEYNESIAN REVOLUTION. By Lawrence R. Klein. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xii, 218. $3.50. 

The Keynesian Revolution is a readable summary of the economics of 
John Maynard Keynes reviewing his early work, analyzing the relation 
between his two major studies, the Treatise and the General Theory and 
examining in some detail the principal reactions in the economic fraternity 
to the ideas of Lord Keynes. The author has made a brave, but not wholly 
successful attempt, to restrain the extreme chauvinism which Keynes inspires 
in his devotees. 

The Keynesian Revolution is dated, probably quite correctly, from an 
article by Joan Robinson in Volume I, Number 1 in the Review of Economic 
Studies, entitled “The Theory of Money and the Analysis of Output.” In 
this article, Mrs. Robinson first began to enucleate some of the implications 
of the Treatise on Money which Keynes apparently had missed. The author 
quite unwittingly mentions in passing the thing which is the real core of the 
Keynesian Revolution. ‘She first assumed a disequilibrium and then showed 
the conceptual process by which the level of real income would adjust to 
bring savings and investment into equality” (p. 40). The characteristic 
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difference between Keynes and the classical writers from whom he felt he 
was departing was the fact that the thirties impressed upon him and on 
many other people the fact of depression. Prior to this, economic analysis had 
started from full employment equilibrium conditions and the economics of 
depression were studied as a departure from normal and the analysis of the 
origin of depression was considered essential to an understanding of the 
remedies. 

Mrs. Robinson in this paper and Keynesians characteristically thereafter 
began from a period of unemployment and proceeded to proclaim savings and 
investment by definition equal while describing the process which made them 
equal. The Keynesian system has never recovered from this logical difficulty. 
A scientifically satisfactory theory must still go back and analyze the complete 
process including the original departure from equilibrium. This always reveals 
that the cause of the departure from equilibrium was the use of inflationary 
tactics especially in the acute forms of inflation associated with war. The 
knowledge that price levels can be made to fluctuate scarcely represents an 
advance in economic science. The universal adoption of the method of 
inflation as a cure for depression without proper attention to the circumstances 
which caused the depression in the first place is hardly an impressive achieve- 
ment. The analogy of the alcoholic who needs a drink before breakfast to 
sober him up is too close for comfort. 

The author in the same critical passage puts his finger on another 
circumstance that should be trifling and yet is in fact of great practical 
importance. “We can never be quite sure what goes on behind the political 
scenes of Cantabrigian Economics” (p. 38). The development of economics 
at Cambridge proceeds on a highly personal level among a small group of 
persons and it is extremely difficult at times to follow the logical leaps in 
the printed works of the Cambridge economists without a steady supply of 
these verbal footnotes. Much ink has been wasted in America for failure to 
understand the social processes involved in Keynesian economics at Cambridge. 

The practical effect of the Keynes acceptance of the abnormal as normal 
appear in a later section of the book. “The major arguments voiced against 
the Keynesian economic policy of full employment by more conservative 
economists are threefold: (1) It takes away individual freedom. (2) It leads 
to inflation. (3) It increases the public debt” (p. 179). The point is that 
less than full employment is assumed to be inevitable unless the young 
economists do something about it. And the argument that “the regimentation 
of unemployment and poverty is infinitely more severe than the regimentation 
of economic planning” (p. 179) just takes for granted that this is the only 
conceivable choice. In the statement a few sentences later the false alternative 
is more clearly presented. The conservatives “oppose the full employment 
program because they believe it may lead to excesses, to inflation” (p. 180). 
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The fact of the matter is that they oppose inflation because they are certain 
that it will not lead to full employment. These evils arise from the 
“revolution” of assuming disequilibrium as a starting point of economic 


analysis. 
Saint Louis University. BERNARD W. DEMPSEY. 


Survey oF Lasor Economics. By Florence Peterson. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1947. Pp. xix, 843. $4.00. 

The preface states that this text “is designed to provide the basic factual 
data, which are the tools for action and thought, as well as a knowledge of 
the major theories which seek to explain the causes and results of economic 
phenomena relating to labor.” 

In furnishing factual and descriptive material, the text achieves the first 
of these two objectives. Familiar with a wide variety of statistical data, and 
especially with government sources, the author presents in brief compass a 
wealth of basic information on matters affecting labor problems and policies. 

The treatment of major economic theories and of those institutional aspects 
of labor economics which are the result of trade union policies and practices 
is much too summary. An impression is inescapable that the author has spent 
a great deal of time in libraries and at a desk gathering and ably analyzing 
a vast amount of information, but much less time in the field studying problems 
as they unfold from day to day in the mine and factory. 

Because of the unusual amount of basic information presented and the 
wide variety of sources cited, this text should prove exceptionally useful in 
lower-division courses which introduce students to the study of labor eco- 
nomics. In the hands of competent teachers who are able to make adjustments 
for its shortcomings in the treatment of theory and of institutional questions, 
the text also might be used in upper-division classes. 
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